

3 Beverly Anderson goes on a 
'movie crawl' in Manhattan, 
gU pays tribute to one of the most 
131 remarkable women of the cen- 
tury and tells of the parents who 
fought off a school merger 
. . . with the aid of a dry rot 
specialist. 


Spielberg 
springs a 
nasty shock 


M anhattan in July is a good 
place far a spree with an 
eighl-year-old. There is fast 
food everywhere and the city 
is sprinkled with playgrounds, many 
donated by the Rockefellers, that are 
well equipped with slides, sandpits, 
sprinklers and even swimming pools. 
There is a bigone next to the Metropo¬ 
litan Museum of An so bargains can be 
struck as to who will be patient and 
where and for how long. 

But summer in New York is also 
about air-conditioned movie-houses 
and it is a major launching time in the 
States for films aimed at the young. So, 
without my usual look at reviews, but 
relying on the Spielberg name and 
television trailers, I took my son to 
Gremlins and Indiana Jones and the 
Temple of Doom , and got a nasty 
shock., Both films turned out to be 
adult -honor films - if such ^category 
can be said to exist - arid totally 
unsuitable for children. The Parental 
Guidance (£G) rating had been an 
inadequate warning and I found out 
later that the uproar from American 
parents over both these films and 
Conan the Destroyer had resulted In a 
new category, Pul3. 

Spielberg and company had 
arranged for their young fans the sights 
and sounds of an animaL being cruci¬ 
fied, a man being eaten (noises only, 
this one) and a housewife using a knife, 
a blender and a microwave oven to kill 
off attacking monsters, all in the first 
half of Gremlins, The film had been 
made with young audiences in mind 
because the shops were full of models, 
toys, posters ana other spin-offs based 
on tne characters. Indiana Jones was' 
less monotonously horrific but it in¬ 
cluded a sequence, cut in the British 
version, where the villain, an Indian, 
: claws out his victim’s heart and then 
' stands chanting with it held, pulsating 
and dripping, In his hand. The same 
victim has a Ipng-dratyn-out death by 
' roasting and we see the remains of an 
assistant baddle smeared on a roller 
nfter he is cpished to death. 

Now I admit to allowing my child to 
watch a certain amount of macho 


A rare 
bloom 
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rubbish on the box but 1 have always 
drawn the line at torture as entertain¬ 
ment and would have walked out with 
him, save for the fear that a dramatic 
exit might add glamour to the whole 
wretched event. We did sec several 
enjoyable PG movies, with Splash and 
Gliostbusiers in particular providing 
entertainment at several levels, while 
Startrek IU and The Last Slaughter 
were wholesome hokum. 

But Gremlins and The Temple of 
Doom were worrying. Gremlins is due 
for release here later in the year and 1 
understand that it may not get a PG 
rating. The British Board of Film 
Censors apparently decided that Indi¬ 
ana Jones could be shown uncut with a 
15 rating, but the film company lob¬ 
bied heavily for it to be given a PG, no 
doubt with marketing spin-offs in mind 
OB well as audiences. 

The.board's assistant secretary told 
me that they feel an obligation to make 
films available to the widest possible 
audience as is consistent with their 
responsibility to the young, so after 
insisting on some cuts, they released it 
as a PG. It is worth pointing out that 
Britain is one of only two countries 
Which refused to bIIow the uncut 
version to be shown to young audi¬ 
ences. 

I felt sad that the man who made ET 
and Close Encounters should have 
produced such stomach-churning de¬ 
pravity as entertainment for children. 
Perhaps he needs a sabbatical. I shall 
approach his Peter Pan very warily. 
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processions and conduct the sinrins 
during marches. And marches 3 
demonstrations there were, four in all 
as well as 'phone-ins and letter-writlm 
campaigns, fund-raising parties to pav 
for the stamps, pnper and telephone 
bills, a wine-and-cheese postcara-writ¬ 
ing do. and a pub]icity-attractina 
‘phantom banner hanger 1 ' who went 
around at night putting up signs in the 
town centre and along the route of the 
marches. 

The council believed that the econo- 
mic case for amalgamation was power¬ 
ful, but the parents on the estate 
(which does not even have a chip shop 
much less a health centre) product 
their own report, with expert testi¬ 
mony from a dry-rot specialist, a 
surveyor and a psychologist who gave 
evidence on the effects of overcrowd¬ 
ing on the children. 

They lost crucial votes at various 
stages on the way to the full coundl 
debate, but with the help of councillors 
- some making rouna-trip journeys 
from holidays to vote - they won the 
battle this month. There was cham¬ 
pagne all round, bought with the 
remains of the fighting fund, and on 
the coming Bank Holiday they will 
have a victory float in the local parade. 
It took them 10 months but even 
opponents on the council expressed 
admiration for their ingenuity and 
tenacity. 

The campaign was not only a cheer¬ 
ing display of democracy at work and 
women growing in confidence and skill 
but evidence of the sort of parental 
assertiveness state education will need 
if it is to survive the current political 
climate. 


Indiana (ones .. . literally heart-rending. 

some time it was good to see some I 
trace of her on -film at last. But the I 
programme seemed more like a trailer ■ 
than a record of her remarkable life. It 
would have been impossible to con- 4 
dense so rich a career into an hour, | 
much less the 40 minutes allowed, but: ... 
a different format might have been ” 
more satisfying. * 

We were led at a brisk trot through 11 
the chronology of her life by PoDy a 
Toynbee, whose sympathetic and cap- a 
able presence seemed squashed by tne a 
brevity of the questions she was able to t( 
put. Had the programme focused on P 
say four main topics, a more natural t! 
conversational tone could have de- r 
veloped and we might have found out, 
for instance, in what sense her mother c 
was Virginia Woolfs first love, how it fi 
was that a girl dismissed as a dunce got 
herself Into Oxford and the male £ 
chauvinist world of pre-war medicine ( 
and research, how she combined a 1 
happy marriage and motherhood with ~ 
a brilliant career, and how such a •, 
person can insist that she is not a J 
feminist. . 

Feminist or not, Janet Vaughan, 
who is still working, manages to find 
the time to encourage other women. 


Pop go 
the corks 

My resignation as head of Bemwood 
School on Oxford’s Barton Estate was, 
indirectly, the cause of an extraordin¬ 
ary outburst of parent power. There 
are two first schools on tne estate, one 
at the bottom of the hill and mine at the 
top. When I left, the county council 
put forward a scheme to amalgamate 
the two schools on the top site but 
reckoned without the parents. 

Despite total inexperience at politi¬ 
cal campaigning they formed an action 
group last November, helped by tho 
local vicar, who was chairman of the 
governors at the bottom school, plus a 
community worker and an actor from 
the town, whose job was to lead off the 
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Gunning 
for teacher 

The last week of the summer holiday is 
a poignant time, even for a "resting" 

nrimnru tnnrhpr Mm*. mVSelf, AS DrOb- 


ationers prepare tor ujejrjirsitiiwww, 

five-year-olds get ready for big school ' 
hope I can be forgiven a nostalgic 
glance back at my first reception class 
m East London 15 yeari ago. 
room was awash with new witrants, 
somewhat in need of their departed 
mums And my helper and I a Nt short 
of laps and arms. 

One wlto sticks in my nrind wu 

Jackie, fiercely beautiful, with dart 

LI... nnfl Klanlr rilnS. UtiiCI 


people nuu icuuysw .., 

comfort. Jackie nnd strapped on her | 
six-guns. 1 hope the yeanhaveireateo 
her kindly, though no doubt she 
giving as good ns she gefc. To newco 
ers arid veterans alike, best wishes f 
the aiming year' s adventure. 

BjCTSjl by Rufus 


The BBC2 series Womqn of Our 
Centunl went out while I was.in the 
United States but I managed to see the 
final programme about Dame } Janet 
Vaughan, the distinguished scientist. 
Having' known and admired her for 


2 A law breaking inriru- 

3 /Kupthe number ot 


nentna my qesx ana me mu enormity 
of the job was seeping in, she arrived, 
oo her way to the laboratory, with a 
pot of cyclamens in full bloom. Not 
only a scientist in her eighties, She is a 
woman of the Eighties. 


, SSp, but got m 
3 OnebBsaloioftiouble 
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Across 

'l,$ Public school teacher 
; upsel.about hours being 
Changed (12) : * 

; g A share in . the plot (9) 
9, Some notice a sign of 
IhiVcs (3) 

11 It's always the dream of 
the French, to return (4) 
.12 indeed not all went (8) 
|4 Starchy food dad: is ab¬ 
out to turn to-CSV ■ 

IS A new bride's bits and' 

17 ^Thl* 5 ^plant requires 


proper drainage (8) 

18 ,A much revered figure 
out of work, we hoar (4) 

21 Social worker (31 

22 She cleans out for the 
steward (9) 

24 Bitqulre. In the back¬ 
street, for Jobs (5) 

28 They may indicate cor- 
. poraj punishment (7) 

Down 

1 Do impressive work as a 
huntsman? (S) 


19 and sends tosleeP 

20 fioly man turns to a king 

and emperof (4) 

23 Joint Invitation to eW«r 

b ) 

Solution to ooede No 1^' 
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16-plus plans worry GCE boards 


The GCE boards arc becoming in¬ 
creasingly uneasy about Sir Keith 
Joseph's 16-plus proposals. 

They feel that the Education Secret¬ 
ory has not allowed enough time or 
money for the development of national 
grade criteria; new syllabuses and 
asessment systems. 

In a letter to Sir Keith, Mr John 
Day, secretary general to the Associ¬ 
ated Examining Board, says the pre¬ 
sent schedule will make heavy de¬ 
mands on the board’s committees, 
advisers, examiners and staff, as well 
as upon teachers. 

He points out that the boards have 
only nine or ten months to publish the 
Gist new examination syllabuses after 


by Susannah 

the grade-related criteria and assess¬ 
ment systems arc announced in Jutv or 
August 198S. 

At the same time, the O and A level 
exams will have to continue as usual. 

Mr Day also voices fears that lack of 
money will hamper the new exam. The 
syllabuses call for more practical 
work and tests, as we)i as moderation 
for internal exams and differentiated 
papers, yet no extra funding has been 
announced. The boards arc worried 
that they may have to double their fees 
to cope with the costs. 

They are also concerned about the 
future of further education students 
and private candidates under the new 
arrangements. 


Kfrkman 

More than 30,000 candidates taking 
correspondence courses or studying 
abroad might not be able to meet the 
practical requirements of the 16-plus 
because of the course work element in 
the new exam which must be internally 
assessed. 

The 16-plus could cause “severe 
problems" for mature students who 
might not have access to the facilities 
needed for practical course work, or 
who wished to take subjects exclusive 
to O level, such as law, which has no 
CSE equivalent. 

Alone with the other GCE boards, 
the AEB is pressing for CSE boards to 
operate an “open market" and allow 


schools outside their region to enter 
candidates. Up to now, the CSE 
boards have insisted on maintaining 
their catchment areas. 

But with the run-up to General 
Certificate of Secondary Examination, 
joint O level and CSE exams are 
becoming increasingly popular. And 
schools want to be able to pick and 
chnosc from the joint courses being 
developed by the Hoards. 

GCE bonrds arc anxious that 
schools should choose syllabuses and 
exams on merit. They want to develop 
free choice before CGSE arrives so 
that they can corner their own shores 
of the 16-plus market. 



College hopefuls 
face toughest 
yet 




ble 


by David Lister and Hilary Wilce 


A level candidates\vho have failed to 
® ct 5* if 11 **®* needed for university 
are finding it tougher than ever to 
sreure an alternative route into higher 
education. . ; 

Polytechnic. ■ telephones have, 
•wording to one harassed inquiry 
jmper/ocen going "absolutely oer- 
gT-.And most institutions are re¬ 
puting an increase of 30 to 40 per cent 
°n inquiries this time last yer. 

nut applicants are being 'squeezed 
«y two new developments in the 


• The latest information from the Adv¬ 
anced Further Education information 
Service, which monitors course vacan¬ 
cies, shows there are considerable 
numbers of places still available on 
engineering courses of all kinds, and 
some maths, computing and business 
studies vacancies. Elsewhere, howev¬ 
er, mere handfuls of courses are still 
open to applicants..' 

Places for BEd courses are still 
available, although the Central Regis¬ 
ter and Gearing House reports a 



tiudfcs and graphic design, have been 

'™uS n 5 l “ e s Pri“g. ' ' ' 

^K rt i herc are vacancies, colleges 
25®?* *P. b® highly selective about 
JEW consider and they report that 
Of applicants is up 


tail'll • . ' • ' | 

P reston" Polytechnic (from 
Ew : be 'called Lancashire 
H..i ffl n * c ) reports, approaches from 
callers .willing to consider 
do]j <Wu, * e father tnap go on the 
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so tough a year for A level candidates. 
One air! with four A levels, includ¬ 


ing one grade A, was still uncertain of 
getting into university. “Jf you’re a 
grade down on your conditional offer 
tnis year, you’re unlikely to get a 
place," be said. 

UCCA, the Universities Centra) 
Council for Admissions, was still pro¬ 
cessing applications this week, and a 
full picture is yet to emerge, . 

A level grades plan, page S • 



Putting oa the style! One of the youngsters taking part in the Nottlng Hilt Carnival 
In London over the Bank Holiday weekend. Some of the costumes for the 
masqueraders were made by black youngsters on the Youth Training Scheme. 
Called Carnival Industrial Project, this training workshop specializes In costume 
design, leather craft and silk screen printing. The carnival also saw a large 
Involvement by local schools who look part In the parades. 
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Sanctions 
threatened 
by NUT 

by Mike Durham 

Professor Eric Armstrong, chairman of 
the teachers’ pay arbitration panel, 
said this week that he was not uware of 
plans to resume industrial action on 
Monday If the pay award had not been 
announced. 

The National Union of Teachers said 
last month that it would resume sanc¬ 
tions on September 3, the beginning of 
the new school term III must areas, In 
protest at what It alleges were delays by 
the management In presenting their 
evidence. 

The sanctions, which would Include 
refusal to caver for absent colleagues 
and withdrawal of “goodwill" activi¬ 
ties, would be lifted as soon ns the 
arbitration award was announced. 

As The TKS went to press there was 
no Indication that the arbitration 
panel’s findings would be made public 
by the deadline. 

Professor Armstrong, who is profes¬ 
sor of Industrial relations at Manches¬ 
ter Business School, declined to com¬ 
ment on the progress of the panel's 
work on Wednesday. 

He claimed lie was “not aware” of the 
NUT threat to resume industrial ac¬ 
tion. “I haven’t heard anything about 
that. I have not been told about It or 
seen any reports about It." 

Professor Armstrong said the arbit¬ 
rators were not conscious of being 
“pressurized". He added: “There Is 
considerable Intereal being shown In 
this nnd I can assure you we arc not 
being dilatory hi our efforts to get a 
result;*' 

Teacher to 
ride shuttle 

From Peter David 
In Washington 

President Reagan plans to give the 
Image of teachers an astronomical 
boost by allowing a teacher to become 
the lint civilian passenger to take a | 
shuttle ride into space. 

An appropriate high-flier, selected 
from a primary or secondary school, . 
will nuke the (rip In J 985 or 1986;' ■ 

“When that shuttle lifts off all of 
America will be reminded ofthe crucial 
role teachers and education play in the 
life of our nation ,** the preal dent sa Id on 
Monday. ’1 can’t think or a better 
lesson . far our children and our 
country.” 

Mr James Beggs, head ofthe Nation¬ 
al Aeronautics and Space Administra¬ 
tion (NASA), said he hoped a teacher 
would do as much for the imuge of the 
spuce programme os space would do for 
the Image of teaching. He said NASA 
favoured a teacher passenger because a 
teacher, should be able to stimulate the 
interest of young people In space, 

“This agency lives and dies by 
whether we can attract top talcnl and 
keep the kids Interested hr the prog- • 
ramme," he said. 
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Catch'em young 

Sarah Bayliss via Isis a new pent re 
.that has brought spprt to qU the 
children in the neighbourhood 6 

Block out 

Chief education officers are 
losing out to coundl treasurers 
overfinance , 8 

Platform 

In the first of two articles, 
Leicestershire head Timothy . s 
Rogers reflects bn the architect 


ofthe county's educational 


Battle dress ; 

How schools lose out in tho fight 
for uniform that hides the,sex of 
thewearer . . 14 

Book at bedtime : 

Story-telling parents; 
drtunaifealty Improve ‘ f . ? 

cVldSfrk|»l>ril«N*efe' v ;2S 


Arts/Books 

Barbara Crowihcron Graham, 
preene as a screenwriter; David 
Wright on/rimes Joyce and jiis' 
prUrans. lCenny Muthiesori at the ' 
Edinburgh Festival,Hugh David 
at the National Youth Theatre; 
Linda JOtiee on schooling in 
Japan; Philip Jacobson on Fide) 
Castro; Joan Freeman op 
bringing up girls; 

History textbooks , 17-21 


Resou rces/Media 

Paul Turtnn reviowi two projects 
for religious education; Wendy 
Body recommends hooks for 
rohiciant readers; Prabhu ' 

G upturn reviews a pack of 
materials from the Open 
University on Buddhism and 
Hinduism; Victoria Ncumark 
reviews a television series on 
alternative life-styles;Susan 
Thomas on video programmes 
about money 
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T he National Economic Development Council 
(Neddy) and the Manpower Sc rviecs Commis¬ 
sion have joined in commissioning a compara¬ 
tive study of vocational education and training 
in West Germany, Japan, the United Stntes and I 
Britain (see page 7). This comprises sections sum-' ! 
diarizing vocational education and training in Bri- i 
tain's three major competitor nations, and contrasts 
foreign practice with the unsatisfactory mess which is 
to be found here. It prints statistical summaries about 
each of the four countries in which Britain shows up 
pretty badly. The least unfavourable contrasts are 
with West Germany, but when the German system is 
analysed, its comprehensiveness and systematic 
organization arc obviously much more convincing 
than the mixture of improvisation and inadequacy 
which characterizes the British vocational education 
and training scene. 

The importance of the document is only partly (o 
be found in its intrinsic merit or analytical rigour. As 
with so many ploys of Mr David Young - it was Mr 
Young, a member of Neddy, who called for the paper 
to be prepared - the use which may be made of the 
report is more significant than the research itself/ 
The Institute of Manpower Studies has dug out 
much useful information about what happens in the 
three countries which were studied. But many of the 
recommendations do not seem to emerge from this 
evidence, and the paper is littered with grand 
generalizations which are difficult to substantiate. 

Nor is is clear that Mr Chris Hayes and his 
colleagues at IMS have any competence to draw 
some of the conclusions which they did draw-except 
in so far as any citizen con offer thoughts, for what 
they are worth, about the education and training 
scene. It only requires a moment's thought to 
recognize that education and training in West 
Germany is quite unlike that in Japan and that in the 
United States it is different again. 

The resulting confusion gives the maximum scope 
for picking and choosing bits and pieces from each 
country to the taste of the authors. On the whole the 
IMS leans towards West Germany as a model 
(with many reservations) because - could it be? - this' 
is likely to be closest to the, predilections of the 
Manpower Services Commission. They favour ex¬ 
tending YTS to two years (Bn excellent idea) and 
using this as the frame for an employment-based 
system of vocational preparation which removes all 
under 18-year-olds from the labour market. They 
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Mr Young’s latest ploy 


don't actually recommend a dual system on German 
lines, with Berufeschulen supplying the thorough 
educational back-up for a totally rejuvenated 
apprenticeship system. But the whole thing would be 
perfectly consistent with an elementary school 
system, geared to a sound basic education, terminat¬ 
ing at 16 for 80 per cent of the population, followed 
by the two-year YTS, while 20 per cent or so would 
continue through sixth form and on to higher or 
professional education. 

The evidence they present could, of course, be 
read as pointing to a longer school life and the 
postponement of specialization. That after alt is the 
main drift of the account they provide of education 
and training in Japan and the United States. The 
Japanese, in particular, those paragons of efficiency 
and adaptability, see this as linked to a high standard 
of general education and reject out of hand the idea 
of introducing vocational studies at an early age (see 
page 19 for a description of the Japanese high school' 
which is far from attractive). The Americans weave 
vocational education into the high school, but only in 
such a way as keeps options open. 

Detailed criticisms of the report are needed. (It 
would be splendid to see how Miss Sheila Browne, 
the former Senior Chief Inspector, would annotate it 
in the margin with curt questions like: where is your 
evidence?) Butin another sense, detailed criticism is* 
beside the point. The report has already served its 
purpose by putting the education and training debate 
(albeit somewhat spuriously) into the context of 
international trade competition, thereby positioning 
another lever in the hands of Mr Young, and helping 
him with Neddy's help, to bend the ear of Sir Keith 
Joseph and Mr Norman Tcbbit, the Industry Minis¬ 
ter. The MSC has asked for a detailed response from 
Mr Geoffrey Holland, the director of the MSC, on 
each of the IMS recommendations by October. If the 
MSC has its way (and it usually does) there will be 
some action. 

Nobody can blame the Commission for picking 
up the ball and running with it. Many of the 
suggestions are very sensible. But there remains the 
crying need for somebody to take a measured 
overview of education and training: the IMS report is 
basically about training, yet has profound implica¬ 
tions for education. Who is going to give them 
serious thought? 

It all comes back to a few basic facts: that the 
English secondary education system and the ex- 
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Some mert and women live their lives, 
both professionally and personally, in 
a way which influences permanently all 
those .with whom they, come into 
contact. Those of us from HM In¬ 
spectorate who come together with 
others this Friday, to give thanks for 
■the life of Arthur Luffman, will be 
remembering \yhat lye owe to the 
influence of this modest and lovely 
man who was Indeed otic of the ''great 
and good” among our numbers. 

Arthur Luffman came to the In¬ 
spectorate in 1958 on transfer,from the 
Army in which he Had held the rank of 
Brigadier (very small beer after being 
Colonel Jte used to Say). A physicist by 
first degree, in the army he had been 
Principal or Welbeck College, “one of 
the fnit yue polytechnics" he liked to 
describe It: in the Inspectorate he 
became quickly involved in the inspec¬ 
tion of sqqnce find of British Army 
schools, until in 1966 : he became 
Divisional .Inspector in: the North 
West. There, his quick interest in all 




concern for the life and work of the 
NMI in his Division earned him a 
reputation as a. most lo^ed and re¬ 
spected Dl. , , 

:IJn 1970, Arthur movent (ntp London 
ns Chteflritpectpi 1 foiTrracherTreto- 


Training under Lord James was about 
to begin its deliberations, and although 
it is usually staff inspectors or HMI en 
route to promotion who service Gov¬ 
ernment committees of enquiry, the 
decision was taken that "James" was 
sufficiently important to have a chief 
inspector as its assessor. Many mem¬ 
bers of that committee remember the 
influence of Arthur Luffman, which 
Stemmed from his quiet Wisdom, his 
passionate belief in the importance of 
the task the committee had been set 
and his ability to work all hours and a|l 
days with total concentration. 

it Is easy, over a decade later, to see 
where James got things wrong. Many 
of its faults as they now appear stem¬ 
med simply from the gap which sepa¬ 
rates the world of the late sixties and 
early severities from that of the mid- 
eighties. But jt is perhaps salutary to 
pe mind ourselves of some of the major ! 
achievement* of that report as well as 
the messages which me still relevant 
today. The most important message 
was, of course, the pivotal importance 
of the quality of teachers. The report 
recommended an all-graduate entry to 
teaching -which is now virtually 
achieved,.although it will be another 
three decades at least before the entire' 
profession is graduate. This structure 
has,, for Ihc long tehii,. provided a 
. framework for high academic Stan-' 
dards to be achieved, and the deficien- 
. cies of many existing BBds should not 
bo blamed oh thei thinking oE the James 
Committee. ' - j 

. * Sadly i . the ■ committee's report ■ Is 
probably most remembered for ihj 
recognition of the need for drastic 
/reductions in the size of the tfalnmg 
system. Throughout the remainder of 
Arthur*.Luf&naii's^icarMjr,; as t Chief, 
plntowipr.fc' > 



Arthur Luffman ' 

worked with him in the Inspectorate, 
in the Department and in ACSTT, 
were engaged in the sorry task of 
closures, mergers,- reductions and re¬ 
dundancies. It was not a task to be 
relished by a man who cared deeply for 
individuals.and who felt the hurt and 
pain of people whom he knew and 
respected. He paid a heavy price for 
the burden of those ybars: a few days 
after his last day in Elizabeth House, 
and before his final day on the DBS 
payroll, he suffered a stroke. “You 
were working too hard,” I WId him 
when I Visited him os he was recover¬ 
ing. “Hard Work never killed anyone. 

It was perhaps the nature of the 
exercise In which I was engaged which 
, did the-damage,”.was.his unusually 
explicit reply. That was the only time! 
heard him admit how great the strain 
, had been.'*V 

l ',.. But the recoidmendatj(oiif of the 
, James' ftepkidforju -^pi^otTreiDi pg.- 


aminations which regulate it arc based on the 
expectation that only about a third of pupils will stay 
on beyond 16 in full-time education. It is designed to 
sift out the 70 per cent once thought to be needed for 
employment at 16. Early specialization, likewise, is 
not an accident of chance, but something built into 
the upper secondary school and is integral to the 
English system of higher education. The criticisms of 
engineering education set out in the Finniston 
Report and echoed in the IMS paper, arc not specific 
to engineering, but arise generally from the basic 
structures of English higher education. 

There is no evidence that the British are more 
stupid than the Germans, Japanese and Americans, 
and cannot absorb as much education as they. Nor is 
there any evidence that the British are naturally 
cleverer than the rest and can get by with less' 
education. What there is is an exam system which is 
designed to exclude more than it qualifies, and, 
performs in accordance with its basic design. 

What is clear is that if these recommendations are 
not followed by a more far-reaching reform of 
secondary education, aimed at keeping a much larger 
proportion of the age-group within the educational 
network - ie based in schools or FE with whatever 
work experience elements may be thought desirable, 
not simply shunted off into a souped-up YTS - then 
the recreation of elementary education is the logical 
expectation. 

There are already plenty of critics who regard the 
schools as irredeemable and beyond remedy. But 
this is not the position of Mr David Young or Mr 
Geoffrey Holland: if it were, they would not attach 
so much importance to TVEI. But what is lacking is a 
true understanding of the humane value of general 
education. The supreme irony is that it should be the 
Japanese - the nation with the clearest view of the 
instrumental function of education - who hold 
general education in the highest respect. This is 
worth dwelling on as Britain seems hell-bent on 
trying to introduce vocational irrelevancies at ever 
earlier ages. 

There are many other points worth commenting 
. -.on. The report has a lot to say about who should pay 
the cost of education and training and, like Training 
for Skill, it clearly thinks (he bill should be picked up 
by industry and by Individual trainees in the form of 
low training allowances. Here, too, the IMS is telling 
the Government what it wants to hear. Such advice is 
always regarded as unusually wise. 


aftw its publication. It was my good 
fortune to move into Elizabeth House 
to work with Arthur Luffman In this 
particular Field. No one could have 
asked for a more wonderful man as 
“the boss”. No matter how great his 
own load, he gave each of us the 
certainty that he knew, and cared, 
about what we were doing. 

Even in the last few months before 
his retirement, Arthur retained the 
ability to be excited by ideas. Staff 
meetings often turned Into debates 
about educational Issues, and many 
times at the end of a long day one of us 
would go, to his room and sit in the 
battered leather armchair to discuss 
some new idea we had been develop¬ 
ing. We were always made to argue 
every detail of it, to demonstrate that 
there were no loose snds or soggy 
thinking, but if he was satisfied he 
Would sayi mock weary, “Well, it will 
make life difficult for us i suppose, but 
we must gjve it a try.” I have the feeling 
' that the eSseflcc of trjie leadership lies 
in this kind of support and encourage¬ 
ment, coupled with the demand for 
inexorably high standards (the occa¬ 
sional reproofs were terrifying - but 
always just).• 

Most of all, this Friday, I shall give 
thanks for what Arthur Luffman gave 
to me as bis greatest gift: a sense of 
excitement and purpose in even the 
most routine work,' and a conviction 
that in ail that we do, from : the trivial 
arjd absurd to die most taxing and most 
awesome, we can find the opportunity, 
as- Arthur would have put it, to serve 
God and our follow man. 


Double top 
takes all 

Wc are now at the height of the open 
season for A level bashing, that brief 
and bitter period between the Issue of 
results and the final flutter of UCCA 
chickens coming home to roost. 

This timing should be borne in mind 
when considering the latest round of 
revelations about the shaky A level 
. grading system (page 5), because what 
most of the agonizing is about is not 
really the narrowness of the C grade 
band, but the fact that a university 
place may depend on hitting that 
narrow target. Double top takes all. 

The difficulty, und it Is not a new 
one, is that changing the rules of the 
game cannot by itself increase the 
number of winners. As Mr Peter 
Dines, deputy chief executive of the 
Secondary Examinations Council, 
points out, a new system would not 
mean more candidates going to uni¬ 
versity, but might mean that different 
candidates could win the places. 

The truth is that, whatever its origin¬ 
al justification, the arbitrary sorting 
system provided primarily by the nar¬ 
rowness of the C band has been used 
increasingly by university admissions 
tutors as a convenient selection sys¬ 
tem. So any reform which ensures that 
A level grades reflect more fairly the 
achievement of students-obviously a 
good thing in itself - would also throw 
back on to the universities the onus of 
improving their own entry mechanism. 

The precedents are not at all promis¬ 
ing. Last time the Joint Matriculation 
Board put forward a proposal for the 
revision of the Advanced level grading 
scheme arguing that the system based 
on proportions of candidates should he. 
replaced by one based on the propor¬ 
tions of marks gained by candiates. Us 
subsequent endorsement by a Schools 
Council Joint Working Party in tte' 
form of a 20 -point-grading scheme cut 
little Ice by the lime universities and 
colleges had analysed its effect on. 
admission procedures. In August 
1972, Mrs Margaret Thatcher, m 
. Secretary of State for Education, 
announced after extensive coflsuW' 
tions “that she would not be justified in 
accepting the implement at low o a 
scheme on the lines proposed". 

So far history has repeated itseiL 
Following another JMB paper pui> 
lishcd in June of last year, an Stl 
working party ia now treading 
ground. Although Sir Keith Joseph a 
likely to be more receptive to ms 
concept of criterion-referenced grad¬ 
ing systems than Mrs Thatcher was 
years ago, he can also be expecte 
have an even tougher time persuading 
the universities that the A level 
exists for anything but their 
ence. since the higher educahon aus 
and the growthip the potential 
population has made the probl 
choice that much more acute. . 

• Since Government policies cteany 
rule out open access and inierviewmp 

techniques are cveiybiusunrel^ 

as A level results as predlctersof Wt 
academic success, it is clearly not gowg 

to be eosy to find alternative me 
though the Soviet oral system . 
practised at Novosibirsk ■" 
scribed in Talkback on page i«-. ^ 
appealing. Either we 8108^8 
for the A level lottery that vfe 
produce an improved • j 

appears rhore satisfactory but pre 
no more guarantee of less anq 




‘TMagogle. Tra*^ 
Etre mieuX avec les P nU . 

ensemble desoudlsrerite'^'^J le 
els), mieux- Mre I* 

IMfltre. l’exprtsslon ‘^SLparle 
creation; lea recontrea organise ® 8 
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Union challenges 
l.e.a. warning 
to Bradford 
race row head 


Stoke score with 
matchday scheme 


by Bert 

A secret warning to a Bradford head to 
stop “discrediting” the local authority 
is being challenged by his union. 

Mr David Hart, general secretary of 
the National Association of Head 
Teachers, confirmed this week that the 
union wbs seeking to have set aside a 
warning given earlier this month by the 
education department to Mr Ray Hon- 
eyford, head of Drummond Middle 
School, after an article he had written 
appeared in the Yorkshire Post in 
June. 

In It he accused education officials of 
starling a McCarthy-like campaign to 
blacken his name simply because he 
had expressed some forthright opin¬ 
ions cnticiai of some aspects of mul¬ 
tiracial schooling. 

N I was informed that my school was 
to be inspected. Thus my detractors 


O)ivihi': \ \':a i77i 1 


beliefs into a question of my compe¬ 
tence which has never been ques¬ 
tioned." 

Bradford City Council has 44 Con¬ 
servative members, 40 Labour and 6 
Alliance. Mr Norman Free, last year's 
Lord Mayor and a Labour meraoer of 
the education committee, confirmed 


Susannah Kirkman 
on research about 
youngsters and 
the arms race 

Fears rise 
about 
midear 
conflict 

Anxiety about the threat of nuclear 
war b growing rapidly among young 
people, according to a research re¬ 
view; _.'••• 

Professor Barbara Tizard, of the 
University ■ of London Institute of 
education, says that British youngs¬ 
ters are particularly pessimistic. In a 
research study of 15 to 18-year-oids 
*WvS2 per cent thought it wofi 
l . nuclear war would occur 
their lifetime, and 61 per Cent 
"‘ODgnt the presence of nuclear 
■ a not prevent an attack. 

^ American survey showed that 

Smwi* who often-worried about the 
grew from seven per 
in 1976 toll per cent in 1982. . 
nn. J ieutTa i Ftotenoi more than three- 
^-year-olds questioned 
firstfoar ^ r0 - a ^ e Nure war as their 

published in the Har- 
p ^gyiq gtfflfwrf Review this month, 
Argues that the find- 
r J?*]® ve far-reaching implications for 
teachers, She says that 
fjjjylldrejt. feci alone with their 
nawnW.li?* rd reassurance from tlieir 
3E v. il 5 9 tittfotike sex- a subject 
don't really want to 
jffSLS® their children," she told 
flSii-Adolescents tend to feel 
'ahM**? 1 *- “re not very concerned 
jwnt nudear war and to a certain 


: Lodge 

this week that the warning had been 
sent, but he was critical of the way the 
matter had been handled. 

"For a start it was supposed to be 
confidential but somebody obviously 
deliberately leaked it. The man is an 
excellent head. The inspectors went in 
to his school and found very little to 
complain about.” 

Mr Free, a councillor for 20 years, 
said some of his colleagues in the 
Labour group were over-exercised ab¬ 
out the matter when there were many 
more things toget on with in Bradford 
education. “They call themselves 
Labour but spend more time support¬ 
ing Militant. 

After Mr Honeyford had published 
his views earlier this year, two ward 
Labour parties, Bradford branch of 


the community relations council all 
called for his dismissal. 

Mr Hart, a former solicitor, said he 
was waiting to hear from the Bradford 
authority about a date for a hearing, 
the next stage in the disciplinary 
procedure, at which he would repre¬ 
sent Mr Honeyford. 


A scheme launched by Stoke City 
Football Club last year, which brings 
schoolboy teams from their matchday 
League opponents’ area (o play local 
youngsters, has been commended in a 
report on soccer hooliganism, Bert 
Lodge writes. 

The youngsters play on the morning 
of a Stoke home match. Later, accom- 

E arned by parents and teachers, they 
ave lunch then watch the League 
game. 

The report says: “The scheme is 
designed to encourage young people to 
meet and talk to opposition supporters 
in the hope of preventing young fans 
from regarding supporters of rival 
clubs as ~‘the enemy." 

The report was the outcome of a 
working party into crowd violence. 
The working party included repre¬ 
sentatives from the departments of 
Environment, Transport, and the 
Home Office and Foreign and Com¬ 
monwealth Office also look part. 

Criticism of the report was wide¬ 
spread for its "ineffectual proposals", 
particularly that the Football Associa¬ 


tion should draw up a league table of 
clubs whose supporters most consis¬ 
tently misbehave. 

The Stoke City scheme. Match- 
mates, was the idea of the Lord Mayor 
of Stoke, Mr Douglas Brown, the club 
physiotherapist in the 1960s. He had 
earlier started another scheme in Staf¬ 
fordshire, Ladsandads, for hoys be¬ 
tween what he called "the park swings 
and youth dubs" age. The teams are 
managed by parents and are given 
concessionary tickets for Stoke City 
home fixtures. 

Mr David Capper, Stoke City FC 
assistant secretary, said this week that 
Matchmatcs was alined at the 10-12 



when the visiting dub was, say, South¬ 
ampton because of the time it takes to 
get the boys up here on the Saturday 
morning, ft can only work with clubs 
from the Midlands/’ 

The scheme was inaugurated in 
October, 1983, on the visit of Coventry 
to Stoke. 


vnimsm ui me repon was wrae- me scucmc was inaugurated in 
spread for its "ineffectual proposals". October, 1983, on tin e visit of Cove ntry 
particularly that the Football Associa- to Stoke. 


Concern at science research 


The Government should lake immedi¬ 
ate action to restore funding to scien¬ 
tific research, according to a report 
published this week. 

Lack of cash is driving young scien¬ 
tists and engineers as well as older 
academics abroad in search of posts 
with adequate research funds, says a 
study group set up by the Science and 
Engineering Research Council. 


The effects could be catastrophic, 
warns the report. Lack of funding; will 
eventually “erode the vitality of uni¬ 
versity and polytechnic teaching and 
reduce the quality of trained manpow¬ 
er in science and engineering". 

Reduced grants from the university 
Grants Commit tee mean that there arc 
fewer staff and that the money has to 
be used to buy basic equipment. 


‘Don’t back 
miners’ call 


The teachers' group of the Conserva¬ 
tive Trade Unionists tins written lo the 
general secretaries of the National 
Union of Teachers and National Asso¬ 
ciation of Schoolinasters/UnJon of 
Women Teachers urging them lo lake a 

Kr striking miners nf^nexl week's 
Trades Union Congress conference. 

Mrs Helen Gardener (pictured 
above), general secretary for the 
teachers' group and an NAS/UWT 
member, has asked Mr Fred Smithies 
and Mr Doug McAvoy not to commit 
their members to strike action or a levy 
In support of the National Union of 
Mlneworkers. 

The NAS/UWT, ns the first leaching 
union to gain affiliated statu* In the 
TUC, "should not sign away Us party 
political Independence” by showing 
support for the NUM, Mrs Gardener 
wrote. She suggested the teaching un¬ 
ions should encourage the miners to 
return to work so that the coal Industry 
can become "a contributor to Ihe 
national exchequer”. 



NAB figures say public sector 
numbers will rise again in 85-86 

2.7% limit set for 
HE student increase 


How American television Imagines a Kansas town would look alter a nuclear 
attack. A scene from the film 77ie Day After shown In Britain last year. 


children are thinking. A parent can 
work out better what is worrying the 
child," she said. 

Children need more information so 
..•that they understand the. facts, she 
argues. A British study revealed that. 
only 58 per cent of 15 to 18-year-oMs 
knew that nuclear weapons were used 
in the Second World War, and only 
half the sample knew that Polaris was a 
weapon of some kind. : 

Suiprisingly, it seems likely mat 
teaching about the effects of nuclear 
war may not affect attitudes to nuclear 
issues. Studies In the US during the 
Vietnam war showed that boys were 
better informed about the war than 
girls, and they more often supported it . 

Professor Tizard believes that arous¬ 
ing anxiety about nuclear war is not 
enough to encourage informed think¬ 
ing. She thinks the image of war as. 
heroic and patriotic is stillverystrong. 
“The ease with which Mrs Thatcher 
was able to evoke belligerent attitudes 


sor Tizard suggests that young people 
need to look critically at US and Soviet 
defence policies, the history of the 
nuclear arms race and the cold war. 

"Young people need to be aware of 
Ihe tendency of governments to ex¬ 
aggerate and polarize differences be¬ 
tween nation states, in order to create 
a ‘devil image' of their opponents," she 

SB §ie feels that attempts by children 
from different countries toget to know 
each other may help to destroy 
stereotyped images. Sac cites a US 
project where schoolchildren are mak- 
. fag video topes about themselves to 
send to Russian schools. 

Professor Tizard stresses that chll- 
. dren’s attitudes are more likely to be 
influenced by their parents and their 
peer group than by teachers, "Re¬ 
peated studies in Britain and the USA 
have shown that the majority of teciia-. 
gers share their parents' moral, reli¬ 
gious and political beliefs,” she said. 


Public sector student numbers will 
increase again in 1985-86, according to 
National Advisory Body secretarial 
figures sent out to institutions this 
week-but by only half as much as the 
institutions wanted! 

Letters from the secretarial to col¬ 
leges, polytechnics and local education 
authorities gave estimated intakes for 
1985-86 and asked for comments by 
the middle of next month. The institu¬ 
tions sent in their first estimates earlier 
this year: the figures now going out 
have been adjusted by the secretariat. 

Overall they show a total increase in 
numbers for 1985-86 of 7,100 full-time 
equivalent students. The total figures 
In 1984-85 will be 260,300 and in 
1985-86, as projected by the secretar¬ 
iat, 267,400, a 2.7 per cent increase. 
The figures and responses to the letters 
are to go to the NAB board and 
committee in the autumn. 

Institutions had asked for an overall 
increase of 13,000, of which the secre¬ 
tariat has rejected 5,900. 

In the earlier round institutions were 
asked to estimate their 1985/86 num¬ 
bers on the basis of the same intake os 
la 1984-85. When their replies enme 
back to the NAB, they snowed nn 
increase in projected total members 
for three reasons: lower wastage rates 
ip recent years (attributed partly to 
intakes of more highly qualified stu- 


by Karen Gold 

>ers will dents unable to obtain university 
>rding to places)', higher intakes in 1983-84 and 
Cretan at 1984-85, and in some cases bids for 
ons this real growth. 

ch as the In the letters sent to institutions Mr 
John Bevan, secretary of NAB, said 
it to col- that the secretariat's approach had 
duration been to correct errors and make allo- 
takes for wances for things like lower drop-out 


rates and changes in course length, but 
"toscrutinize proposals for real growth 
very closely indeed". 

Hence, most of the 7,100 increase is 
accounted for by growth in previous 
years. That is emphasized by tne much 
smaller percentage increase projected 
for 198>-86 first year intake: 0.7 per 
cent, from 122,700 to 123.500. A few 
extra have been allowed for particular 
programmes such as the NAB Ja- 
forotation technology initiative, but to 
compensate for that some of the claims 
for Fewer students dropping out or 
errors have nlso been disallowed. 

The extra numbers will mean a 
worsening of the unit of resource, 
though by how much is not yet clear, 
according lo Mr Bevan. The NAB has 
already predicted that the unit of 
resource will worsen in 1985-86 by 
whatever amount pay and prices ex¬ 
ceed a 2 per cent rise: since that is 
unlikely to be less than 2.5 per cent, 
the unit of resource will be reduced by 
at least 5 percent with the extra 2.7 per 
cent of students included. - THES 


1 i T^b‘eak&nite"wSJatauio^of,, -a piUal .WwntoencOurogtclear 

luaj-jespqtwlveucsswhat the 


i chilling reality.” she>Wjife*..; 

'i To brea k down the "identification of,. 

• - . -■ - _ I.U.I _III _Pmfrs- 


■i i^idiHeredK'^chrng'aipjri'oadie'S'is 
-essentia!, "if we are to encourage clear 
fhinkina”. 
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TO UNIVERSITY OR POLYTECHNIC 

Wllh increased compel! lion lor with key facts and Information 
places at universities and tailored lo meet your specific 

polytechnics you need needs. For further Information 
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In the first of two articles on his experiences as a 
headteacher in Leicestershire, Timothy Rogers 
looks back to the 1960s and pays tribute to the 
CEO who established the county’s reputation for 
educational innovation. 


Reflections 


on a 


golden age 


B y happy chance, on the day of 
the memorial service at St 
James's, Piccadilly, for Stewart 
Mason, an article by Maureen 
O'Connor in The Guardian referred to 
him as “o great, perhaps the greatest 
chief education officer of this cen¬ 
tury". I gave my copy to Elizabeth 
Mason, so cannot be certain that 1 have 
quoted verbatim, nor in exactly what 
terms the article referred to his succes¬ 
sor. Andrew Fair bairn, though they 
were hardly less commendatory. 

The writer's purpose was to show 
how the role of CEO had been made 
less tenable by the politics of local 
government, how corporate manage¬ 
ment had devalued the title still used 
by Leicestershire, “Director of Educa¬ 
tion''. If I were less Halve politically, I 
might have used this article, to show a 
corresponding change in'the role of 
headteacher. As it is, its main purpose 
is to acknowledge, at least by implica¬ 
tion, a personafdebt to these creative 
men. 

When Don Jones's long awaited 
biography of Mason is published, it : 
should reveal by what stratagems, by 
what arts of persuasion and cajolery, 
that practical idealist achieved accept¬ 
ance and expression qf his ideals by a 
Conservative education authority 
under a Conservative government. 

It wns admiration for his “Leicester¬ 
shire Plan for the reorganization of 
secondary education” which led me to 
apply in 1964 for the headship of the 
oldest of. Leicestershire's grammar 
schools.' 

. For all tils liberal thinking, Mason, 
wps an autocrat; and I am proud to 
think that he bad the reputation of 
always getting his choice of candidate 
despite the usual formidable array of 
interviewers. I performed indifferently 
in front of the panel, nor can I have had 
much to recommend me cither by 
qualification or relevant experience. 
But the previous day, in a preliminary, 
interview with Mason.and Andrew 
Falrbaim, then his!deputy, we had 
spent much of the time discussing the 
Tate exhibition, “54-64:.Painting and 
.Sculpture of a ; Decade". I.had held 
forth at such length bn, for cxnmpie, 
Francis Bacon and'the famous black 


cannot think of any job I should rather 
have been given. 

Before I took up the post, Mason 
summoned me. I had thought this 
might have been a social occasion, and 


sed. I was then kindly but firmly told 
what mistakes 1 had made in my 
answers at the interview, and what 1 
ought to have said. I had been asked, 
for example, to point to a sector of the 
educational field where particular adv¬ 
ances were being made. From limited 
experience as head of English in a 
direct grant grammar school in York¬ 
shire, Ipraised the direct grant system 
for providing, as I thought, a unique 
cross-section of the social strata. I was 
now told that, while it might be 
• permissible for parents to spend their 
own money on obtaining a privileged 
education for their children, it was 
entirely wrong that they should do so 
at public expense. What I should have 
said was that all. the most important 
advances in education were taking 
place in primary schools, particularly 
those of Leicestershire. 

For four days a week 1 was to do as 
much teaching as [ could in the 

g rammar school, and try by example to 
tied what he called ‘‘fizz" Into a 
school which he thought deficient in 


that essential quality. For the fifth day 
he would se nd me in turn to a variety of 
Leicestershire primary-schools so that 
1 could see for myself how things 
should be done. That experience, may 
1 acknowledge, was the beginning of 
my reeducation. 

In retrospect, the 1960s seem a 
golden age ui Leicestershire schools. 
Some limes the weekly visit would be 
to a new building of-excitirig shape, 
circular perhaps or octagonal, de¬ 
signed by an architect of originality 
and often fame. In recruiting private 
architects. Mason was following in the 
steps of his friend and pre-war chief, 
Heniy Morris, who had employed 
Gropius to design lmpingtan. In his 





Timothy Rogers. . .on a recent visit to a Lon don art gallery. 


1960 account of the buildings of 
Leicestershire and Rutland, Pevsner 
finds that “the clients of architects. . . 
have not yet understood what the new 
style in architecture is about"; but, 
significantly, he excepts “a number of 
recent schools . .. built in refreshing 
style". More often the weekly visit 
would be to a gloomy building of the 
last century whose interior would, 
however, surprise one with its life and 
colour, lust as it would no doubt have 
shocked those shades-of-thc-prison- 
hnusc designers of tall boxes with high 
windows and bathroom-tile dadoes. I 
was reminded that the school was not 

Over the front entrance 
there was an Inscription 
.. “Education Is a pos¬ 
session which cannot be 
taken away from mortal 
man".... As if symboli¬ 
cally, the door below the 
inscription. had been 
bolted for many years. 

the building, a thought which has 
comforted me since. 

The liberation of primary schools 
from the 11-plus in those areas which 
had achieved reorganization inspired 
many new approaches to learning. 
Each school r visited seemed to have 
•quite different strengths and qualities 
' from every other, almost the only thing 
in common being f’fizz". The variety 
was a direct consequence of Mason's 
1 policy of giving the headteachers he 
had appointed freedom within an 


agreed framework, and his encourage¬ 
ment of new ventures. 

. In particular, there was everywhere 
support for the arts and for that 
neglected third R, 11 wro lighting and 
wnghting". Pictures, murals, sculp¬ 
tures by living British' artists, were 
there to be seen and touched and 
responded to. in one school upwards 


of 80 players with ail the instruments of 
a symphony orchestra, albeit of re¬ 
duced size, gave a tuneful, well-timed 
performance of a Mozart minuet. My 
memories of the schools are still vivia, 
and I know that some of them, at least, 
have held out against the now 
threatened return to the dark ages. 

The village of Market Boswortn is in 
the centre of England, a few miles 
from the famous battlefield. When 
Lancaster triumphed over York in 
1485, its “grammatic schole” - as a 
document of 1387 described it - was at 
least four centuries old. What were 
probably the fifth of the buildings 
which had housed it - “in a symmetri¬ 
cal Tudor style" (Pevsner) - date only 
from 1828. They had been put up 
cheaply: much of the stonework of the 
front.facade, the only attractive fea¬ 
ture, had crumbled; heavy slates 
would fall perilously from high-pitched 
roofs; waste-bins were permanently 
sited to catch the water from roor- 
leaks. One figure remains in my mem¬ 
ory. When, in my enthusiasm to put 
things right, 1 ordered the immediate 
replacement of 285 cracked or missing 
window-panes, I exceeded governors 1 
delegated powers by several hundred 
pounds, and questions were asked in 
the education committee. 

Over the front entrance there was an 
inscription - in Greek so that everyone 
could understand'it: “Education is n 
possession which cannot be taken 
away from mortal man". Not until 
1935 had the school acknowledged a 
responsibility to mortal woman; nor, 
during the era of the 11-plus, did'it' 
provide for the needs of three-quarters 
of the age group who failed to qualify. 
As if symbolically, the door below the 
inscription had been bolted for many 
years. 

Entry for staff and visitors was by a 
small side passageway, and provided, 
none of the surprises of my entry to 
primary schools, Inside was a dark 
corridor with painted dado; on the left 
wail an old master in reproduction, on 


Francis 
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c famous 


canvases of Reinhardt that.1 thought I 
should ask if. I had said enough; apd 
was surprised to be told that I tiadn't.- 
The next day, after blundering nty 
way through, a^pumber of educational 
questions, 1 was finally bowled ohe of 
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the right a wayside shrine - or so it 
seemed, but it was sacred only to home 
points. In the course of time the shrine 
was replaced by a Richard Smith; 
Graham Sutherland loaned two of his 
pictures (because he liked my hand¬ 
writing, as I teli my unbeUevinffsccre- 
taries); we had a sculpture terrace with 
works by Barbara Hepworth, Ezra 
Orion and one of our pupili, .aid 
Stewart Mason himself spent two days 
of a holiday devising colour schemes 
for redecoration. 

My predecessor, William Gosling, 
who died earlier this month, was a 
remarkable man. 1983sawthepubuca- 
tion of Everyman’s Dictionary of Fint 
Names of which he was the octogena¬ 
rian co-author with Leslie DunkH 
(“ Api ty,” he said, “that the third lener 
of his surname isn't a c J. In Sdicwl 

for the Community (1971), the book In 
which my colleagues and I describee 
the grammar school’s reorganization, l i 
wrote of him os “a fine example of that 
fast-dying race, the authoritarian 
headmaster, 'captain of his ship • 
AU Important decisions affecting iw 
sons or principles were taken by nm 

and with little consultation, for m 

spurned alike both staff and parent 
meetings ; all school letters were wnm 
by him, and In his own hand. Needlcu 
to say, he worked long horn at 
school's service, and was never nappy 
to be awav for more than 
days' holiday. If he , 

do, from that occupational Meta* J 

teachers, knowing what is bujjo 
charges, he always put fl* 

-welfare and last his[own 

When 1 leamt that this fomtldaW 

man was retiring to a bungalowwltu 
half a mile of the school, }*» 
apprehensive as any yP u 5f su haMe 

public examinations for manyy®^ 

even when the school had nwjw ^ 
his doorstep — he tbbufh 

interfered or criridzed evco tW- 
much that has happened rmu* 
strange or distasteful to huj- ^ m 

. And I was otherwise fortuna^, 

the term’s forer acting* 

take up my appomtmejt^lhe * 
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cusmons. taitoflroiijWg 
outlined, thiswas a rejjotaagj 
and one to which 
like himself, had, been .rating 
full-heartedly responded- 
use the pronoun^with humi 
thanks, not royally - have g 
from there. — 


Timothy ^ogrrs to to retire u [4 
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‘Criterion’ marking base 

on cards for A levels 


Government advisers are likely to 
recommend a new system of A level 
grading based solely on the candidates' 
marks rather than on set proportions 
of candidates achieving different 
grades. 

At present, the top 10 per cent of 
those entering the exam will gain a 
Grade A, the next 15 per cent a Grade 
B and so on (see table). 

But the working party set up by the 
Secondary Examinations* Council to 
look at the inequalities of the present 
scheme is examining a system of 
criterion referencing, under which: 

• Examiners would decide on the 
number of marks needed to gain a B or 
above, based on the quality of the 
work presented by candidates; 

• Examiners would fix a second point 
below which candidates would fail; 

• All the candidates between the two 
points would be placed on an agreed 
scale, according to the marks they had 
sained; 

• each grade between B and E would 
cover the same number of marks. 

According to Mr Peter Dines, depu¬ 
ty chief executive of the SEC: "We 
ought to be able to define excellence. 
Grade B should be the key boundary 
and would have nothing to da with 
norm boundaries.” 

The working party is being chaired 
by Professor Jack Allanson of Birm¬ 
ingham University, former chairman 
of the Joint Matriculation Board. All 
the GCE boards are represented on it 
and it is expected to report its findings 
early next year. 

It may also recommend-that ail 
borderline papers should be re¬ 
marked - something some exam 


How libraries 
have been 
hit by 
the cuts 

Figures released by the Chartered 
Institute of Public Finance and 
Accountancy show that there has been 
u seven per cent reduction in the 
overall opening hours of public librar¬ 
ies in England and Wales since the 
Ration of local government in 

This is caused by a gradual trend to 
i r i c .,! lcc Ihe number of small services 
without increasing the number of other 
“ranches. The institute’s survey, Pub¬ 
lic Library Statistics 1984185 Estimates, 
budget details of.local 
Minorities for library services. 

weals reductions in the number 
[«nun employed, down 1.6 per cent in 
professional grades and down 6.9 per 
cent in manual grades. There are 
Planned to be 25,800 staff employed at 
• c ??. ,ral and local libraries and 
5 ®imobile libraries. 
^.H^hudgetfigures show that the 
wS- set y ice la England and 

kely.Lo cost £350m which is 

Sfe, ,0 ... 13 - 5p por Head of 


by Susannah Kirkman 

boards do not do. Mr Dines said such a 
difference of procedure was hard to 
defend. 

Uniformity between the grades of 
different boards is something else 
under consideration. 

Mr Dines also told The TE5 that the 
controversial, narrow band of marks 
for Grade C would probably be made 
larger as “it obviously introduces ano¬ 
malies". 

Under the present system, candi¬ 
dates at the top of Grade D can be 
separated from those at the bottom of 
Grade B by five marks - marks which 


Guidelines for A level grading 

Mark % students awarded 
range (%) . this grade 

A 70+ 10 

B 60-69 IS 

C 55-59 10 

D 50-54 15 

E 40-49 20 


could make the difference between 
winning or losing a university place, as 
thousands of sixth-formers find to their 
cost every year. 

Government cuts in university 
places have made the difference be¬ 
tween Grades B and D even more 
crucial thisyear, when fewer than half of 
the 117,000 young people holding con¬ 
ditional offers will actually gain a uni¬ 
versity place in October. 

The move for reform has come from 


the Joint Matriculation Board, which 
criticized the present scheme’s “very 
serious defects" in its Problems of the 
GCE Advanced level grading scheme, 
published in June last year. 

The secretary of the board, Mr Colin 
Vickermon, compares the narrow- 
band Grade C to the human appendix: 
“Its origin is irrelevant to the present 
situation." It was introduced in I960, 
when universities wanted to allow 
borderline candidates the benefit of 
the doubt, as students previously could 
seldom qualify for a grant unless they 
gained A or B grades. 

The JMB suggests a mnrkingschcmc 
similar to the criterion-referenced plan 
under consideration by the SEC, but 
with a 20-point marking scale. It was 
originally put forward in 1969 and was 
accepted by the Schools Council after 
consultation with universities, colleges 
and schools, only to be turned down oy 
the then Secretary of State, Mrs Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher. 

The plan allowed for a margin of 
error associated with each scale point 
and it was felt that universities would 
have difficulty allocating places within 
such a flexible scheme. 

Even if the suggested reforms are 
finally carried through, Mr Dines 
admits that university entrance will 
still be "a lottery". The new system 
would not mean more candidates 

S to university, but that different 
dates would win the places. 

“No amount of improvement can 
remove the competition", said Mr 
Vickerman. “Distinctions will still 
have to be made between the candi¬ 
dates In the middle on the basis of little 
evidence". 


US-style youth scheme 
proposed by SDP group 


by Diane Spencer 


A national youth community scheme 
modelled on the American Peace 
Corps providing up to half a million 
volunteers was proposed this week by 
the Tawney Society, the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party ginger group. 

Mr Mark Goyder, chairman of the 
society's research group, said: “There 
are hundreds of thousands of young 
people who are looking for a chal¬ 
lenge. At the same time, there are 
equal numbers of elderly people, hos¬ 
pital patients, inner city residents, 
mentally handicapped, whose lives 
could be transformed by voluntary 
help." 

Volunteers could help build play¬ 
grounds, recover wasteland, restore 
parks and woodland or help overpress- 
ed teachers in class, he suggested. 

In the report, Count Us m, which 
will be discussed at next month's 
annual SDP conference, the society 
estimates that the scheme would cost 
about the same as the Youth Training 
Scheme. 

' Volunteers would be paid the cur¬ 
rent Manpower Services Commission 
rate of £M.25 a week. The cost per 
placement including supervision 


would be under £2,500 a year, the 
society calculates. 

Savings In Supplementary Benefit, 
the value of conservation work and the 
saving to the tax payers from reduced 
demand on specific costs such as 
geriatric beds, would mean that 
100,000 places could be created for a 
net cost of under £104m, and half a 
million for £1.2 billion. 

The report points out that 1985 is the 
International Year of Youth; "the year 
when Britain needs to count its youth 
in by offering concrete opportunities 
to make the country a more civilized 
and caring community,” 

Hie society envisages a decentral¬ 
ized service using existing voluntary 
bodies such as MIND and Community 
Service Volunteers to channel funds 
from the voluntary services uni! of the 
Home Office:. A small national unit 
would promote the Idea and act as a 
clearing house for young people who 
could not find suitable placements for 
themselves. , __ 

Count Us In is available from the 
Tawney Society, 18 Victoria Park 
Square, London E2 9PF, £11.50. 


Double courses for 
teacher retraining, 
Government told 


by Bert Lodge 


Numbers of teachers on full-time re¬ 
fresher courses could more than double 
by 1985-86, and so could the cost, if 
advice submitted to the Government is 
accepted. 

The Advisory Committee on the 
Supply and Education of Teachers says 
the cost nf providing the extra courses 
would be £210m a year. Last yeur the 
equivalent of 5.5U0 teachers were 
released to attend courses. 

Sir Clifford Butler, chairman of the 
committee and vice-chancellor of 
Loughborough University of Technol¬ 
ogy, said the plan to revolutionize 
in-service training wns the most impor¬ 
tant recommendation that ACSET had 
ever made. 

Mr Stuart Johnson, director of 
education for Leeds ami chnirman of 
the ACSET sub-committcc which pro¬ 
duced the plan, said the number of new 
teachers coming into the profession 
was now so small, only 2 Vi per cent of 
the force, that training those already in 
had became more important than 
irnining those about to enter. 

The plan (outlined in The TES, July 
20) envisages replacing the present 
system of funding in-scrvicc training 
by a sum in the rate-support grant 
(which local authorities may spend as 
they wish) by a grant earmarked for 
in-service training and equal to about 
five per cent of the current bill for 
teachers' wages. 

This would amount to just over 
£200m, of which at least £l(10m would 
have to be extra money from the 
Treasury, Mr Johnson snia. Where the 
remaining £100m, equivalent to just 
£lm for each local education author¬ 
ity, would come from wns still not 
clear. Sir Clifford admitted. 

"But we don’t want to see it pinched 
from some other part of the school 
system.” He agreed there could be 
some economies made from the fact 
that rolls' were still falling in the 
secondary sector. 

None of the local authority repre¬ 
sentatives on ACSET opposed the 
plan, Mr Johnson said. This contrasts 


Report calls 
for youth 
portfolio 

The Government should create a minis¬ 
ter for youth affairs, says a report to be 
published next week by the . National 
Association of Young Peoples Coun¬ 
selling and Advisory Services. 

It rails Cor a five-year programme to 
Improve the standard and scope of 
youth counselling services so that each 
local authority has at least one compre¬ 
hensive agency. 

Hie report, comniJssIoiied by the 
Gulbenklan Foundation, says (here Is a 
"glaring lack of provision In many 
areas of the country. 

Youth Counsel ling Matters , by 
Anthony Lawton, published by the 
National Association of Young People's 
Counselling and Advisory Services. 
17-23 Albion Street, Leicester LE 
6DG, £1.50. 
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Sir Clifford Butler: "Most important 
recoin mend all on" 

with the stuncc they had maintained 
for yenrs against accepting any direc¬ 
tive from central government on how 
money from the rate-support grant 
should be divided among local ser¬ 
vices. 

The amount of time teachers can go 
on courses varies considerably among 
authorities but the average is about 1.3 
per cent of the teaching force or rhe 
equivalent or about 2.5 days a year per 
teacher. This is well below the target of 
3 per cent adopted in the 1972 white 
Paper. “It could be argued that this 
target is now itself too low on the 
grounds thut new training needs have 
emerged." the report says. 

It also recommends that the Secre¬ 
taries of State should emphasize to the 
University Grants Committee, and the 
National Advisory Body (for the 

E iubllc sector), (hat in-service training 
s to be regarded as an area of great 
importance. 

Schools will review their needs 
annually and submit them to the local 
authority. These will submit them to 
the local area committee, one of about 
20 covering the country, which will act 
as “broker between focal authorities 
and higher education institutions 
matching needs to provision. 


Union help 
sought for 
sports boost 

Teacher unions have been approached 
by the National Council for Schools 
Sports for help in arresting the decline 
in out-of-schools activities, Bert Lodge 
writes. 

This comes after a number of 
approaches the council has made to the 
Minister for Sport. Mr Neil MacFar- 
lane, the Department of Education 
and Science, and the Sports Council,' 
all of which have proved disappoint¬ 
ing, according to Mr Don Palmer, 
:haf 




of goodwill - enn only aggravate the 
difficulty, for Mr Palmer nnd his 
council. 

At the Central Council of Physical 
Recreation . annual conference last 
year, Mr Palmer specifically listed 
trade union attitudes among teachers 
as one of the contributory fnctors to 
the decline uf school sport. 

In n paper submitted to the unions 
by the NCSS. the coordinating body 
for 29 national schools’ spoils associa¬ 
tions, a plea is made for teachers' 
contracts to identify the expected de¬ 
gree of involvement of teachers in 
out-of-school activities. 

Mr Palmer said that In May DBS 
officials said they could find little, 
evidence id support the NCSS view 
that school sport had seriously de¬ 
clined. 
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Sarah Bayliss visits a sports centre with a difference, both in design and in its objective of getting all 

children to believe in and use their own physical potential 


Allthegamesa 
child could 
want-under 
one big roof 


Something weird and wonderful has 
landed at Paddington Green, London 
W2. 

It is a huge, cocoon-like structure in 
light khaki green, laid in between a 
high rise council estate and an old 
church yard just off the Edgwarc 
Road. The local vernacular dubs it 
“The Tent" or “The Zeppelin"; 
architects call it a Spandrell Structure; 
but to hundreds of children aged 5 to 
12 living nearby it is “our sports 
centre* 1 . 

The Westminster Children's Sports 
Centre is a remarkable venture, unus¬ 
ual in Britain. The size of five badmin¬ 
ton courts, it offers almost every sport 
imaginable to children so young they 
have barely started school. The choice 
is awesome: volleyball, badminton, 
gymnastics, tranipolining. mini-bas¬ 
ketball, tennis, cncket and hockey. 

Its official opening, to be attendend 
by Government ministers and West¬ 
minster councillors, is not until Octo¬ 
ber. But since the doors were opened 
: in April; 500 children have .registered 
and a core of SO' to 60 have attended 
virtually every day of the long hot 
holiday. 

Inside It is light, cool and airy; there 
is nothing oppressive or cavernous 
about it, unfixe many conventional 
sports centres which costs three times 
asmuch |o build. “It’sa lovely environ¬ 
ment for children to be In and they are 
responding... it was a perfect choice,” 
said Wendy Titman, director of the 
Westminster Play Association whose 
brainchild it is. 

The WPA is the largest voluntary 
play organization in the country, with a 
history going back IS years or more. It 
is a registered charity end, os an agent 
for Westminster City Council, pro¬ 
vides and manages all types of super¬ 
vised play facility for 5 to 12-year-olds 
in the heart of the capital. Adventure 
playgrounds, after-school care 
schemes, • dance classes, computer 
“camps” and water sports have all 
been pioneered by the WPA. 

Sadly, its grant from Westminster 
Council has been cut severely more 
than once; although authorities from 
all over the country arc applying to 
visit the new'sports centre, Shuley 
Porter, Westminster’s leader, has not 
yet been there.! • 

It 'was "on adventure playgrounds 
that the WPA first recognizecf tne need 
for organized sport, “we could see 
many young children lacked coordina¬ 
tion?, - said Wendy Titman,' “and 
although they were mad keen to do 
sports, whenever we tried it they 
weren't very good: No bn? had taught 
them how (o catch a bait or. how to hold 
a racket;'the average child had never 
been on a.trampoline, except perhaps, 
at Bud ins, but there was always o 
resounding 'yeV whenever we offered 

: lt:” .■ -I 

. Four years ago to meet the chil¬ 
dren’* demand WPA began to hire 
space in sports centres anoscbdol halls 
for organized 1 sports after school or 
during the holidays. Bin within two 
years things Mid got but of Hand;' tho 
demand was too great, this costs were 
too high and the facilities wpre too 
limited for young children in terms of 
time and space. Y ‘We found ourselves 


The design of other people's build¬ 
ings was all wrong too . r ' Very rarely, if 
ever, are young children token into 
account when sports centres are being 
built,” said Ms Titman. “If you build 
toilets and wash-hand basins and door 
handles at adult height you tend to get 
what grown-ups call vandalism, we 
don't believe it's vandalism - it's a 
practical expression of children’s diffi¬ 
culty in coping with areas built for 
larger human beings.” 

A special subcommittee was set up 
with experts from the Sports Council 
and elswehere, to look at the issues 
that had been uncovered. Very soon, 
according to Ms Titman, it was saying 
“We'll bloody well build our own 
places". 

By happy coincidence the WPA had 
agreed a few years earlier (“against our 
better judgment”) to take over a 
council-run adventure playground that 
had failed miserably. It was a no-man's 
land, designed by a landscape 
architect, ignored by children, un¬ 
popular with parents and frequented 
most by tramps and winos> Thai was 
theplace to transform. 

Then, 18 months ago, Wendy Tit- 
man heard on the grapevine that the 
Department of Evironment’s Urban 
Programme was underspent. Funds 
which had to be spent by March 31 
were available. Within weeks the de¬ 
sign for a centre Was chosen - a 
lightweight aluminium frame, covered 
with PVC, classed as a "permanent 
structure". The application was sent to 
Marsliam Street and on the last day of 
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out that hitch, it would have taken five 
months instead of 10 to complete. 
Throughout that period WPA staff 
were driven on by their confidence in 
children's potential. Gilda Francois, 
the centre's sports organizer who has 
worked in the area for several years, is 
not alone in condemning the waste of 
talent in primary schools. 

She said: “There's hardly anyone to 
teach sport, for a start, because all the 
students go into secondary schools 
when it’s too late anyway to teach 
basic skills. So the kids get beanbags 
and hoops. If they're lucky there’s 
netball for the girls, and football for 
the boys, rounders In summer and 
athletics on Sports Day." 

According to Wendy Titman, "A lot 
of kids are labelled at school as not 
being very good at sport. We believe 
it’s not that they're not very good, it’s 
that they’ve never been taught”. 

Both women quickly dismiss accusa¬ 
tions that they are on the lookout for 
future Olympians, and hate to be 


has beenonen six days a week for two 
sessions a day, each almost three hours 
long. During term-time children can 
come for one or two sessions after 
school from 3.30 to 8pm and parents 
can join in “family lugnt" on Wednes- 


identifled with the "sports excellence 
brigade”. 


could pay a lot more but there are 
others who would disappear the minute 
the cost went up,” said Ms Titman. 
The area contains social extremes; 
mixed in with children from the tower 
blocks there are those from the com¬ 
fortable mansion flats of St John's 
Wood with a nanny to pick them up at 
the end of the day. But virtually none 
of the children has a garden. 

' For the first two hours in a session 
children are offered 30 minutes each 
on four sports, with the choice chang¬ 
ing every day. In the last 45 minutes 
each child can pick his or her favourite 
sport. Sometimes there is 30 minutes 
of “potted games”, an entertaining 
combination of training exercises suen 
as dribbling a ball, throwing or pass¬ 
ing it. At tne end of each session they 


Is Titman said: “In the end we’d I ing it. At the end of each session they 
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Gilda Francois, sports 
organizer, and customers 
Jolene Freeman - “I’m 
working for a badge oil 
tramppTiiiing” - and Ross 
Barman - “over (he moon 
with sports”. 








the ' financial year approval was 
granted.. ■, v 

“The beauty of the building was that 
It had a guaranteed fixed cost: the 
■ Urban Programtoe can’t handle tne tfs 1 
and buts of a long conventional build¬ 
ing programme." said Wpndy Titman. 
With £168,000 grahfod by the DoE, " 
the WPA had tnebijHding inks grasp 
but equipmem worth £70,000 had to be 
acquired If a foil range of sport a was to . 
be offered, and every child Wtycd out; .' 
Over 10 months coramerceWos cajoled. 
fC&A the department • stofq.' gave! 
£1,000), interest groups were courted 
(The Lcjrds Tavemersare supplying all 
the cricket gear), and the Sports' 
Council acted generously,- V, , 
There was’a crlas.Jast autumn when 
the-.ctipip&ny de^gnirig-aadrhuilding 
the centre, went intp JlqujdftUOn i .WitUr,, 
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like the kids to be able fo enjoy a game 
of. badminton With friends, But unless 
you start theft young they get self 
conscious. At this age”,, she said 
gesturing to the hall foil of 50 children 
agedeigjiton average but ranging from 
' 5 tb 12 and ali ,shap?s and sizes, “they - 
can join in and make mistakes 'mid 
aren't too afrpid of making fools qf 
- themselves". ■■■ • ■ 


C6|ji. also mean the development of 
“rooperatlop. rather than comperi- 

; . >Uall seems good natured., - We're 
exploding . all those ridiculous, myths 
abput the. ; need for competition in 
aportr jMs Titman said...,,,> '• . 

, TTbroughpu (ftp ^ynunerfhA centre 


play “mass games'’ - a complex game 
of ''tag?, for example, which all chil¬ 
dren: play together. 

There are seven sportsworkers in¬ 
cluding Gilda Francois, and most are 
trained teachers of physical education. 
Ip addition there , are two experts in 
irarapolining and gymnastics who are 
paid by. thertiOur, - 
■.. Groups of around 10 children work 
with a different member of staff for 
I each half hour; they play coricen- 
I tratedly with the teacher as well as with 
each other, Inevitably, some of the 
I time children ate waiting for their turn 
with the teacher, but they stand in an 
! orderly lihe, talking quietly and watch- 
j ing, or sit. cross-legged on the Boor. 

Jolene Freeman, aged eight and a 


m 
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the centre. “When I first came here I 
couldn’t hit the shuttlecock. 1 didn't 
know what it was, even. I'm really 
good at it now. I'm working fora badge 
on trampolining and I play mini-tennis 
and gymnastics. There's Lee and John _ 
from my school and Dawn and Char-' 
lie. Loads of us come here. My mum 
says it's worth 50p because Vronere all 
the time and she can get on with her 
work at home.” 

Alexander, who will be seven next 
month, is as keen as Jolene but staff 
point him out as one of a small number 
who have made “astonishing prog¬ 
ress”. Socially he is a different dmd 
from the shy boy who arrived la Apnl, 
he has lost weight and is well coordin¬ 
ated. His mother, Mrs Myma Hayter, 
an antiques dealer from St Job" * 
Wood, said the headmistress of bis 
prep school had commented on tne 
change. “He is more sociable, less 
volatile, and calmer, she said. 

Mrs Hnytcr had believed Alexander 
was hyperactive. “He's always b^o 
lively and intelligent but his boundless 
energy wns a problem. Suddenly nes 
got somewhere to burn off that energy 
and onjoy himself. He's ffetty hot * 
hockey and enjoys everything rise. 
a wonderful outlet for a town boy like 
him, with no garden to play in. 

Ross Harman, n busy little Cockney 
with a mini hockey slick In one banc, 
said: "It’s good here, I like allsp°J*: 
His manner was straightforward-as 
everyone felt tho same as he did. 
family lives in a tower block overlook 
ing the sports centre. His father. 
Harman, is a printer wortaag m 
hours in a small publishing h ° use ' 

“Ross is over the moon with jn 
and tho centre Is just marvellous 
him," he said. “I take hta■ J 

Saturdays as well and mtcb him W 
He is really cooped up here ana y®» ( 
he’s a very active boy. . u. 

to offer: intensive coaching 
haven’t'.got the funds even 
wanted to. But 


Jolene Freeman, aged eight and a 
regulsrattendersjqcdAprtl, Doamed a 

ttm smile vyhen^fced why she nfy# 
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handling special coaching. Locaf ^ 

coaches are being offered P^i^ 

saidW?ndyTitman,”buttWsha o* 
ah absolute eye-opener,'Our bj^ g 
poser is knowing wbat'to o ^ 
child like Ross. Tehaps some 

dubs would say they *®S°w as been 

Our experience in 

that they’re just not geared » 

°" H? certainly, coukln'treach ,1^ 

tq wash b‘s hands-.. ...%i - ; 
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Why ailing Britain needs a good YET 


Major changes will have to to be made p poparrh 
in vocational education and training if xxcocai 
Britain is to compete successfully in fra 

world markets, according to a report 
published this week. with those of its 

Competence and Competition, by a pctitors - West 

research team from the Institute of States and Japa 
Manpower Studies at Sussex Universi- Each country 
tv, says more stress should be laid on veioped its ow. 
flexibility and self-reliance among programmes to 
young trainees. history. But, tl 

It also recommends a programme to learn valuable l 
achieve high levels of attainment in parisons. 
core subjects - the 3 Rs - Bnd a greater The report sa 

contribution from employers on voca- one of the four i 
lional training after school. olds leave schoi 

The report was commissioned joint- without being 
ly by the National Economic Develop- vocational educi 
ment Council and the Manpower Ser- In West Gem 
vices Commission. Its authors, Chris of school-leaven 
Hayes, Alan Anderson and Nickie full-time vocatii 
Fonda, compare Britain’s vocational joint state-empl 
education and training (VET) policies system”. 

United States 

Shaping their 
own destiny 

The United States is still “the land of opportunity” where 
Individuals are expected to shape thetr own destinies, end 
success Is measured in dollars, says the report. 

The VET system reflects this, with little involvement of 
the Federal Government. The process Is a “vast non- 
system” with schools, 1,300 two-year colleges, 3,000 
four-year colleges, thousands of “trade schools” and 
“In-house employers” schemes aU contributing to the 
picture. 

In any one year 15 million young and adult Americans 
aroon vocational courses In schools and vocational centres, 
■with 6 million on off-the-Job courses run by employers. 
Most high school students go on to higher education or 
(raining and VET Is highly valued. 

Americans expect to 'pay' for vocatl&nal training 
although employers often cover tuition fees and award 
grants. Employers often expect employees to train in their 
own time. 


Research shows that the UK must restructure its vocational education and 
training to compete in world markets. Mike Durham reports. 

with those of its main economic com- In America, VET is offered to most ment takes a less important role i 

"hi German y- the United high school students and there exists vocational training, while employer 
aiaies and japan. for school-leavers a “vast non-svstem" and trade unions take more resoons: 


Each country, they report, has de¬ 
veloped its own vocational training 
programmes to suit its culture and 
history. But, they say, Britain can 
team valuable lessons from the com¬ 
parisons. 

The report says Britain is the only 
one of the four in which most 16-yenr- 
olds leave school in search of a job 
without being offered any further 
vocational education. 

In West Germany, over 65 per cent 
of school-leavers enter VET, either in 
full-time vocational courses or in a 
joint state-employer sponsored “dual 
system”. 


In America, VET is offered to most 
high school students and there exists 
for school-leavers a “vast non-system" 
of public and private colleges, “trade" 
schools and on-the-job schemes. 

The authors say that in Japan “the 
thirst for education is obvious . . , 
Japan has, in a single generation, 
become a mass higher education na¬ 
tion". But the Japanese system empha¬ 
sizes lifelong education rather than 
vocational training. 

The report spells out that to achieve 
effective performance at work - not, 
traditionally, one of the aims of educa¬ 
tion in Britain - “flexibility and self- 
reliance need to be recognised as 
objectives”. 

In all the other countries, govern¬ 


ment takes a less important role in 
vocational training, while employers 
and trade unions take more responsi¬ 
bility than they do in Britain. 

An unexpected finding was the im¬ 
portance of the “pro-active" role ex¬ 
pected of, and by, individuals in other 
countries. Among 24 recommenda¬ 
tions for “reinvigorating” Britain's 
VET system, the authors suggest: 

• At least 85 per cent of schooTlcavers 
should reach‘‘acceptable standards" in 
a core curriculum including the 3Rs; 

• 16 and 17-year-olds should be with¬ 
drawn from the labour market and 
offered a qualification rclevanuo their 
work; 

• UK should nim to enable 80 per cent 
of young people to enter employment 


West Germany 

A dual 
system 

With West Germany’s traditions of 
discipline and hard work, the VET 
system Is well organized. Its aim Is that 
“every person entering the labour mar¬ 
ket should be occupationally competent 
and qualified,” says the report. 

At 15-plus nearly 70 per cent of 
school leavers go Into ao apprenticeship 
and 20 per cent on to higher education. 
There are 450,000 “approved training 
firms” offering a choice of 439 recog¬ 
nized training occupations. 

Under a “dual system" employers 
provide the training and regional gov¬ 
ernments provide block release col¬ 
leges. Employers pay 80 per cent of (he 
cost. In 1980 the cost of Initial VET wbs 
£6.9 billion - about £113 per head of the 
population. 


Japan 

Developing the 
‘whole person’ 

In Japan the “thirst for education” is obvious with a high 
participation rate. Specialization Is avoided at all levels. 
Emphasis Is on the education of the “whole person". 

There is no compulsory vocational training at school and 
employers frown on over-specialized training. They prefer 
“socialized, adaptable ‘blank sheets’.. . conflict between 
what education provides and what Industry needs Is almost 
non-existent. There is less concern with what applicants 
know than with (heir willingness and ability to learn.” 

The Japanese spend 10 per cent of tlielr national income 
on education. Yet school and collccc (raining can be very 
expensive to Individuals or their families. 

Most vocational training begins at work with the private 
sector making the biggest contribution. There is a massive 
emphasis on on-the-job training and organizational flex¬ 
ibility. ... 

Group working, quality control circles and Job rotations 
are all encouraged. “They explain much of Japan's ability 
to adjust to change la product markets.” 



Trouble at State M3L.. 



by 

Brian Heap 


A new booklet "Graduates and Jobs" 
(HMSO £2.20), circulated by the DES 
2 ri*. schools Is a publication which 
should be carefully scrutinized by all ■ 
subject teachers as well as pUpils intend¬ 
ing tp apply for places in higher educa¬ 
tion. , . 

Time rarely permits teachers pre¬ 
paring Btudents for A levels to look 
beyond the syllabus and Into under¬ 
graduate courses and eroploymerit 
thereafter, but both these elements 
nm important to the university, 
‘POKiechnic or college applicant. 

• J"? booklet reports that some 
scnoM and degree courses offer little 
wrtp.H) tifo student in finding a job 
•» j r Broduatfon, andTorti number of 
Kfnts three years ii\ foil-time em- 
jHoymcnt appears more beneficial for 
"“! r .future careers than a similar 
Period at university. .• 
.Qualifications in medicine, account- 
JSS* 1 **! engineering (including 
o civil arid mechanical eri- 

ginecring mathematics and computer 
■mri*’ °!*|»lness studies, economics 
are tis most useful in 


a -strong demand for graduates 
accountancy and economics 

however, for those 
J^8 r W. , n arts, languages and 
titabunness-HilBtod social studies. 

traditional 


Rochdale State Mill Education and 
Training Unit, which received large- 
scale funding from the Manpower 
Services Commission in June, has run 
into trouble with the National Associa¬ 
tion of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education. 

Jobs for two training designers, a 
counsellor and two open learning 
tutors, advertised at the beginning of 
August, have been blacked by the 
union and are now the subject of an 
official dispute because of a refusal by 
the Rochdale local education authority 
to employ staff for the unit - an old mill 
which has been turned into a training 
centre - on the nationally agreed 
conditions of service for further educa¬ 
tion lecturers. 

The authority, which received a 
request- from NATFHE lost week to 
meet a national delegation, is telling 
applicants that the posts are not lectur¬ 
er posts in the traditional sense, that 
the unit would have to open for 50 


by Sue Ashby 

weeks a year, and that under the 
present budget it cannot afford to 
appoint cover for foll-time staff holi¬ 
days under FE conditions of service. 

Conditions quoted by Rochdale 
further education deportment to appli¬ 
cants include a 36M hour week, five 
weeks annual holiday, and teaching 
hours for the posts of open learning 
tutors that will be “informally 
arranged". 

Mr Peter Blnckmore, Rochdale's 
deputy chief education officer, said 
that tne authority was not discussing 
terms of contracts or conditions of 
service until the interviews were held. 
“Of course there is nothing rigid about 
the conditions of service - they are 
negotiable - but if candidates insist 
that they work under further education 
conditions of service we are not in¬ 
terested. We want people who are 
flexible and willing to change. ” 

He said he wanted to attract people 
from professions other than education 


and that “Applicants from commerce 
and industry could be pul off from 
applying for the jobs unless they find 
working hours similar to those they are 
used to 1 '. 

Rochdale was not recruiting cheap 
labour, he snid, and referred to salaries 
offered - equivalent to Burnham lec¬ 
turer 2 for the open learning tutor and 
counsellor posts, and to Burnham 
senior lecturer for the training desig¬ 
ner posts. 

“Our careers staff here see the 
counsellor’s salary os very attractive. 
They all want to apply for the job." 

Mr Jimmy Munnery, assistant 
secretary of NATFHE, said that the 
union’s officers were seeking to clarify 
with Rochdale which of the posts 
advertised were FE posts. ‘‘We are not 
seeking to change administrative jobs 
to further education jobs, but if the 
State Milt unit has to operate 50 weeks 
n year we have agreements to cover FE 
staff working there," he said. 


Personnel managers voice concern at introduction of CPVE 

Fears YTS maybe blocked 


Opportunities for extending YTS may 
be undermined by the introduction of 
the proposed Certificate of Pre-Voca- 
tional Education, according to the 
Institute of Personnel Management. 

The institute, in its comments on the 
consultative document published by 
the Joint Board for Pre-Vooational 
Education, advocates the extension of 
YTS courses to two years. But It fears 
that the CPVE, which is also aimed at 
16-ycar-olds, may undermine this 
objective by competing for students 

While welcoming certain features of 
the CPVE programme, the institute is 
concerned that in being offered as a 
school or college course, the CPVb 
will be viewed as a "safe’’ and “respect- 



x me r 

continues to flrnw 


and the implications of following one 
route in preference to the other, says 
the institute. 

• For example, because they can offer 
a potential employer practical work 
skills acquired during both on and off 
the job training, YTS youngsters are 
likely to have an advantage over 
CPVE graduates in the labour market. 

The propotetP CPVEf programme's 
hSve : nwiyWc?*linriiTeaWr«( i 'Wys the 
institute, and it believes they siioJ.J be 


at 18 with a qualification relevant to 
their employment; 

# The Youth Training Scheme should 
be more occupation-orientated; 

# Employers should take the lead in 
providing vocational training, accre¬ 
diting courses, and ensuring that work 
experience schemes are relevant; 

# Trade unions should be more active 
in helping with training and work 
experience schemes; ana 

0 There should be no falling off on 
public expenditure on VET despite the 
recession while spending by employers 
and individuals themselves should be 
increased. 

An individual's “pro-active" role is 
also stressed. The report says: “The 
time has come for individuals to sec 
that their desire for learning is relevant 
to their employment roles." 

Individuals need to be better in¬ 
formed about how vocational training 
can help them get work and be more 
competent in a job. "The education 
service and the media could show 
individuals the rewards - both econo¬ 
mic and qualitative - of relinncc on 
one’s own efforts und of using learning 
at work.” Individuals would then take 
on more responsibility for their own 
vocational education and invest time 
and money in their own futures. 

Among Britain's major competi¬ 
tors, the report says, qualities such ns 
team work, flexibility and the desire to 
learn are explicitly included as part of 
vocational education and training 
programmes. 

But in Britain, it claims, "the 
tendency is to regard these as ‘personal 
qualities' rather than vocational out¬ 
comes.” 

Competence and Competition: Train¬ 
ing and Education In tJte Federal 
Republic of Germany, the United Sates 
and Japan, available from N£DO 
Books, NEDO, MJflbnnk Tower, Mill- 
bank, London SW1P 4QX, price 
£6.5(1. 


Courses 


DEGREES 

GCE& 

BTEC 

Guided home-study courses for 
London Un I ve ratty i 
LLQ. BSc, DA (English, French, 
History), DD, Dip Ed. 


GCE: O and A level 35 subjects 
BTECiapproved courses lor 
NailonalCertificate 
Programming i Con rse In 
BASIC 

Essential Study Skills and 


made available to all school pupils. 
Parts of CPVE are essentially pre- 
vocfltional. 

As a result, the institute suggests 
that CPVE programmes should be 
offered to pupils Before they complete 
their compulsory education, perhaps 
at 14. : Schools must not neglect to 
provide wider opportunities for pppiis, 
believing that their needs can be 
catered ror post-16. 

Tile institute stresses the urgent 
need for coordinating YTS and C?VE 
and, Indeed, calls on tne Joint Board to 
determine policies, in-association with 
other interested parlies, which prom¬ 
ote integration and rationalization of 
education provision in the 14-18 age 
group as a whole. 

CPVE will be yet another program- 
me which emplwers- will .be asked tor 
support-' by- of ferln^-work 'experience' 
placements. 


Teh0865 5^231 (24 hours) 


Your Guide to 91 
HOME 
STUDY 
courses 

Write today 
for a free copy 


KI EC 


Dept 520, FREEPOST 
Cambridge CD2 1BR 


RETAKING 
O or A LEVELS? 

individual tuition In all subjects (or 
one-term and one-year candid at as. 
OXBRIDGE ENTRANCE course. 
Prospectus: 

BROWN & BROWN TUTORS, 

20 WARMBOROUGH ROAD, 

.■V vj .• (..OXFORD 1 ’:" i ut:»v 
Tel: (0865) 66311 and 613738 » 







































Treasurers gain power 
at expense of CEOs 


Chief education officers have “lost 
ground" to local authority treasurers 
as local government finance has be¬ 
come more complicated, according to 
a new study soon to be published by 
the Institute of Education. 

The report. Education and the New 
Block Grant, also claims that educa¬ 
tion officers and councillors do not 
know enough about the details of the 
Government's rate support system. It 
describes knowledge of grant mechan¬ 
isms as "patchy”. 

The survey is based on interviews 
with chief officers and members of six 
representative Le.a.s. 

Financial pressures coupled with the 
sheer complexity of the block grant 
system have strengthened the hand of 
town hall finance officers compared 
with educationists, the report says. 

Increasingly, local treasurers nave 
gained in status because of their ability 
to understand the system and explain 
it. They have proved more able to steer 
councils through times of uncertainty, 
and to supply tne accountancy “know¬ 
how”. 

Councillors have come to rely on 
treasurers rather than education offic¬ 
ers to help them achieve policy goals 
because of their skill at "creative 
accountancy” and their role as an 
"interpreter" of the Government's 
regulations. 

At the same time, decisions in local 
government have become more overt¬ 
ly "political”, with smaller groups of 
senior councillors assuming more im¬ 
portant policy-making roles. 

Leading local government politi¬ 
cians had recognized the need, in a 
more severe financial climate, to chan¬ 
nel limited resources into (he highest 
priority political objectives. Chief 
education officers needed to be aware 


by Mike Durham 

of this. Education officers, the report 
.says, “need to regain the influence lost 
to the financial interests”. 

It also recommends that education 
officers should be clear about their 
own priorities - and to make politi¬ 
cians aware of them early on - in the 
light of the more “political” atmos¬ 
phere of local government. 

Chief education officers' knowledge 
of the block grant system is "patchy , 
the report says. Four of the six CEOs 
interviewed had a good grasp of the 
system's finer details, but two consi¬ 
dered it was “not relevant”. 

“Familiarity with block grant termi¬ 
nology is certainly necessary for to¬ 
day's CEO in any negotiations with 
finance colleagues.” the report says. 

it goes on to recommend that every 
CEO should be “conversant" with the 
small print of block grant regulations, 
particularly education GRE' - the sum 
of money which the Government 
calculates each l.e.a. should spend to 
maintain an adequate education ser¬ 
vice. 

Most of the treasurers interviewed 
for the survey admitted they did not 
routinely pass on to CEOs information 
about their education GREs-but two 
of the CEOs declared they were not 
themselves interested in the GRE 
details because they were “not re¬ 
levant” to budgetary decisions. 

The report calls for more informa¬ 
tion of tills sort to be made available 
both to chief officers and to the public. 

But the decision-makers who know 
least about local government finance 
are the councillors, including members 
and even some chairmen of education 
committees, according to the report. 

“Officers, and treasurers in particu¬ 
lar, considered that the ordinary mem¬ 



ber had no need to understand the 
system and probably couldn't any¬ 
way,” says the report. 

Says one county treasurer: “The 
block grant has forced members into 
the situation of taking political deci¬ 
sions in a state of incomprehension 

One chief education officer told the 
report's authors that education com¬ 
mittee members “wouldn't know a 
GRE from a GCE”. 

Even those chief officers and senior 
councillors who had not got a grasp of 
the system felt ordinary memoers did 
not need to know the details because a 
hill understanding of the complexities 
was “irrelevant” to the decisions they 
had to make. 

Among other recommendations to 
chief education officers and chairmen 
in the light of the block grant system, 
the report says l.e.a.s should try to 
ensure that spending on specific gov¬ 
ernment initiatives is excluded from 
block grant calculations and does not 
incur penalties. 

But it says education officers should 
resist the temptation to let local con¬ 
cerns override “wider aspirations for 
an equitable national education ser¬ 
vice”. 

Government education administra¬ 
tors, it says, should reconsider their 
views on the way priorities are deter¬ 
mined at a local level. The Govern¬ 
ment’s concept of “feedback” is “too 
simplistic and ignores the political 
environment and nature of local deci¬ 
sion-making”. 

Education and the New Block Grant, 
by Alan Crispin, Francis Marslen- 
Wilson and Caroline Bridges. London 
University Institute of Education, 59 
Gordon Square, London WC1H ONT 
[or further information. 





Hair-rasing experience 

A sixth-former gets to grips with apowerful charge of static electricity from a Van 
de Graaff generator at Goverton Comprehensive In Gorselnoni West Gtanwrg&n, 
The photograph Is one of a selection by John Harris, a former teacher, who Is to 
exhibit them under the title, ‘‘Gowcrton - Portrait of a Comprehensive School”, St 
Ciydach Teachers’ Centre, Swansea, from September 10. 


; . Biddy Passmore reports on a small art school’s fight for survival 

When (me course keeps a college open 

louth Schtm! of Art has won the ory Body for local authority higher expensive. deny that our students suffer fro 

iort of leading politicians and fi- education. But Falmouth is the onlv one of the hp inin tu 0 tv c ■••n,- 


Falmouth School of Art has won the 
support of leading politicians and fi¬ 
gures in the art world in its fight to stay 
open and stay unique. 

The small art college, which lies on a 
beautiful site on the south coast of 
. Cornwall, is the only publicly-funded 
institution Ip the country to concen¬ 
trate exclusively on fine art. 

It has therefore attracted the unwel¬ 
come attention of the National Advis- 


In its attempt to rationalize art and 
design education, NAB has written to 
all institutions offering only one adv¬ 
anced course in the subject asking how 
they would react to closing the course 
next year or using it as the basis of a 
larger centre for art and design educa¬ 
tion.' One course on its own, NAB 
argues, is academically at risk; it is also 








expensive. 

But Falmouth Is the only one of the 
25 or so institutions involved where 
closing the course would mean closing 
the school. Out of its 230 students. 130 
take the three-year BA In Fine Arts; 
the rest are either 18-year-olds doing a 
one-year foundation course or youn¬ 
ger students taking a non-advanced 
DATEC course. 

Mr Ian Carrick, the acting principal, 
has replied angrily to the NAB letter, 
stressing the high quality of work at the 
87-year-old school and the successful 
record of ils graduates, more than a 
fifth of whom have gone on to post¬ 
graduate work In the last five years. He 
has also complained that NAB gave 
the school only six weeks to prepare its 
response. 

Mr Carrick said this week that 
powerful figures in the political and art 
world had written to bimpledging their 
support for the school and promising 
to write to Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Education Secretary. Cornwall educa¬ 
tion authority has written to NAB to 
protest about the threat of closure, 

“We can’t deny that we’re geog¬ 
raphically isolated although "we would 


deny that our students suffer from it," 
he told The TES. “The school is 
situated in the area of England which 
has perhaps been most influential in 
art and design in the twentieth century. 
Students come because of that conne¬ 
xion and also for the landscape.” 

The alternative to closure suggested 
by NAB - that Falmouth might be 
“built into a larger centre" - is Just as 
strongly resisted by the school. The 
staff understand it would mean merg¬ 
ing with Cornwall College of Further 
and Higher Education, 12 miles across 
the neck of land near the North coast at 
Camborne. 

“We’d certainly like to grow where 
we are, but not by means ota merger," 
Mr Carrick said. “We’d like to grow on 
the unique campus we have.” Fal¬ 
mouth was not opposed to developing 
a design course but it was hard to tninfc 
of one linked to local needs, he added. 

The technical graphics course at 
Cambounje and the Fine Arts course 
at Falmouth were “poles apart", Mr 
Carrick said. “If we lose our unique¬ 
ness, bur recruitment will go too. we’ll 
become just like any other course 
anywhere else in the country." 


wSTlTi 


Race study 

‘inadequate’ 

Fifty students who completed a Post- 
Graduate Certificate of Education 
course at Sussex University in July 
signed a petition demanding that tnc 
course should do far more to codimi 
racism among teachers. 

They acknowledged that the course, 
in offering a thrcc-day conference on 
the subject, did more than most 
courses to look at the problems. Bu 
“for a course which claims to offer toe 
conditions whereby theory and prac¬ 
tice can feed off each other this is 
grossly inadequate. The Question o 
racism has remained largely mvisib 
and dealing with race andepucatlon 
three days at the end of the court*, 
after assessment exercises nave 
submitted, has the effect ofmareinaU* 
ing the issue - a question of uistltunw 
al racism7" 

Mr Neville West, the courses direc 
tor. said the points raised by sfedenu 
would be incorporated in - 

about programme planning, it w 
very serious area, which was ah«a“y» 
significant part of the course. « 




History teaching should foster In pupils 
a sense of pride in Britain and Its 
achievements! according to Sir Keith 
Joseplii the, Secretary. of State for 
. Education and Science. 

British history should.be central to 
the history syllabus taught In English 
schools, and should lead schoolchildren 
to decide “which aspects of national 
events. Institutions or culture are-most 
deserving of'admiration”. 

But that does not mean pupils should 
be given an uncritical “nationalistic” 
“"••roach to their country’s history. Sir 
can 
Her 


I by Hilary WHce 

cenlly. Andthey should put IheTr to each c 
country’s past foto a wider context*. which wou 




line ,‘Fqg lit. Channel - Continent. 
isolated 1 , may comfy the stage En«. 
gllshmsn’s vlew/of (he outside world: 
but the feet that It has entered'the * 
national start of humour shows that the 
state meiU’saSburdityls appreciated”,-. 

.Sir Keith said .there were four main 
principled which should govern history 
teaching! ; '.' . ... j •' 

• Pupils shouldbe left wife ’?* knap” 

‘ Ichiwoul. 

into in ih 


to each oilier chronologically, and 
which would include “fee most impor¬ 
tant feature* of the historical landscape 
of his. own country and of fee world”} 

• the subjects pupils learn about 

should be coherently related to. each 
other; “Information overload” must be 
avoided};.'-.' ■ ■ 

• Pupils should be madeaware of “the 
dangers. of ^anaChronlsm” and .stuiljr 


r. the -p 

ast”. -\ 

time to 

seepas 

“corfvit 

M; Tiiu 


meaningless”, and assume that “we 
' now know better”; 

^Pupils must study a balance of 
Hlato' * ewmohllc , social and cultural 

Sir Keith, who was addressing a 
University of California conference on 
‘History In the public schools”, told his 
audience feat although the British 
Government was trying to reach agree¬ 
ment on the broad content and objec- 
le school 


• Teachers should oe irainw.- 
racism, says the National Assoc ^ 
for Multiracial Education in 
document published this wees. 

Every teacher is moraUyrcsg ^ 

for promoting equality and jus . 
all aspects of education, ^ y* • )t j. 
association, which desenbes ^ 
cultural education as L dis- 

based on a rational of cuUu 
advantage and racial. tolerance- ^ 
Detailed proposals on how tej®. 
students and 

ism arecontanedln Teapn -j. 
tion, a statement by NAME 
able from R^A. BraunM*. 
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Herity Kissinger sat here 


Final exams 


OutsidetKe school gates- Mean Streets 



’Promise you’ll write?" 


The last i I licit cigarette 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Jean Hay reports on a 

new wave of school 

boycotts over electoral 
reform 

h?SA fn “" 511,00,5 a "<l universities 
ftavc been in turmoil over the oL VwA 

awacis bKn «SSS 

«hey ! ZZ d 

pSam emary system and will ensure 
wrmes Hold the majority of seats 

'#P1P 

And as they marched back to the 
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politicaf slant. t,ulzzes ' ™ 5 ‘ with a 
The number of black pupils bovcot 

SSKSKJE °T " Sen ^ rom ^ 

citrus 

-AEEKIsiLFy- 

dtsperse noting blacfc children, f“pik 


hawalso attacked teachers and set fire 
to schools. One pupil cuunhi in fin- 
cross-fire Juter died of a luilfct wound 
In an effort to quell the troubles the 
Govern merit suspended classes inde- 

ri,m ! n y A flt Ubini ? 20 bl ‘ ,Lk SChthlls 
dunng August alone. Many will re- 

main closed for the rest of the year. 

lutusI s , llr ^’ boycotts mid the 
subsequent closure of schools |, {ts 
grave implications for black eduction 
m South Africa llliick sell-...Is „rc 
already drastically over-crowded and 
educationists and politicians Tear that 

iSafjrt Wil1 SCnd the Mure rate 
among black pupils soaring. 

cuS,t h !i!? Iasl y i ar s ’” Hck Matri- 
«.ulaiio n (between A and O levels) 

™ t Sr,”: 1 - ™ 5 *™- »™. 

P 5 LX P 4 - c, ‘-‘l Jo tlroi) Still furtlier. 
Even government iifficials recimi,i, tf 

education ^ "re** W °?‘ ^ { " r black 
eaucation. If we do not have an 

ve5°,t at fht : tI I, L P ° f tf** 1 *** this 
year there will he a serious acconi. 

modahon problem und pupils will 

chl«L 71,(386 l»avel,nd ilieir 

chance row and they may not bo 
allowed back," Mr Job Schocman the 

rE f° b ,C r ? ,ations officer for’ the 
Department of E ducation and Train¬ 


ing. told The TtS. ! 

A number ol indrvidum - J ■' 
bijve sparked off ShwSSfc 

sspaiSSr 

nsaasseA' 

3SRS**?S* 

SFF#s£- 

®K5.;s,hSS ; 

srsrifSWi 

oils rc P r ««nlatwB & . 

uis would be out and out riZ ' 

*r«nm»itMiH that would tryiomS r 
1,0 'Ch,„,k. Wc belicrelS 

ileinuml their own offices - 
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Pupils in Britain should study major 
themes about Africa, including apar¬ 
theid and “desertification" in order to 
counteract “the myths and 
stereotypes" about Africa that abound 
in Western schools. 

Delegates to a recent Council of 
Europe conference, which met for five 
days in Finland recently to examine how 
to approach teaching about Africa, 
passed a recommendation urging 
European countries to “redress the 
Imbalance in many current approaches 
to Africa". 

The participants were worried that 
pupils were receiving only stereotyped 
ideas about “the dark continent* - 


Getting to the heart of Africa 

Elizabeth Gunner on killing myths of the ‘dark continent’ 





images of drought and famine, primi¬ 
tive tribes, ana poor countries living 
off foreign aid. 

They suggested a review of the 
curriculum and examinations about 
Africa, improved teacher education, 
and upgraded textbooks and other 
resources. 


Why conversion 
is taking a 
little longer 


CHINA 


Peter Maugar on 
the campaign for 
a more vocational 
curriculum 

Qiina^ls aiming to convert up to half 
or senior secondary schools tor 15 to 
lltyear-olds into vocational schools. 

Traditionally, the secondary school 
curriculum was entirely academic, but 
the Cultural Revolution changed all 
,hat » ymph^izing the importance of 
combining education with productive 
labour, learning from workers and 
peasants, and open-door schooling. 
ujAfter the fall of the Gang of Four in 
»v?o, the schools reverted to a standard 
curriculum - politics, Chinese, maths, 

Dhvsirc pViin,!., n . L:-i_ 


terprises phone us up and ask for our 
graduates . 


music. Courses were geared to the 
university entrance examinations, but 
mere were higher education placesfor 
only about 1 per cent of the age group. 
: ”? sya ? em was producing failures who 
had no skills or aptitude for their 
jutuie jobs. Hence the present cam- 
paign. r 

,v5®L a small proportion of 

£i°' a1, with a selective entry and 
f ca ™ing equipment, are being 
\° devote 10 per cent of then 
■vpjrrfculum toi vocational subjects. On 
^,S t 1 vis l t * f QUnd the most popular 
sc bools to be “applied 
“ electrical circuits. 
nmlSL 0 ^® 1 ' 5 ' transistors, and film 
• Ls i , Ji t0rS, . Courscs fo non-key schools 
WiSS, Ijop^eeping, sewing and 
toTE? h ? Iack nt variety was due 

leuhL dtfflca * l y fo finding technical 
do wSvf'nHL 0 * schools have to make 
00 wuh-thdr own staff. : 

wide ro^ v ? cationaI schools have a 
wimiiK» n ®K^i CODr ^ es ™ bookkeeping 
and crah» bdck ayin8, Pfowbmg, arts 
radio garment'making. 

maintaSr Revision assembly and 
JJJntenance. architecture, toirism, 
teaching. These 
uiand «n!nt ra ! y start from lbcal d e- 
wanped^p^ Bradu ^ es are oa 8 er| y 

XhSno h n ! admas|er of ^e Huang 
KhSol 8 l^ Be^no d Sannent-making 
denarttJ2L*r - said government 

ctemouring for his 
«ipTiail]in Tolevidcm 
S'Seri -'SSI head said his ,(u- 
are wenSSw’ ^plcpmed, because.. (bey 
^ll-oehavcd .and competent; erw 


However, the progress of the con¬ 
version is patchy. The industrial pro¬ 
vince of Liaoning has taken the lead 
and 40 per cent of their senior school 
students are said to be in vocational 
schools. But in the southern province 
of Guangdong. I was told that only 108 
schools had been converted, including 
92 to agricultural schools, out of a total 
of 1,23). 

There is still a feeling among parents 
that vocational schools are inferior. 
Ordinary school subjects are supposed 
to take up to at least 60 per cent of the 
curriculum, but students, though 
theoretically allowed to sit the uni¬ 
versity entrance examinations, are 
obviously at a severe disadvantage, 
especially as their vocational courses 
are not taken into account (considera¬ 
tion is being given to the question of 
their inclusion). 

Every rural county is supposed to 
have one agricultural school, studying 
scientific crop planting, animal hus¬ 
bandly, forestry and fishery. Here 
again progress in conversion was slow 
and depended on the support of the 
county education bureau and the local 

P easantry; one county official in 
lainan Island told me: “We have 
asked two regular schools to introduce 
vocational courses, but so far they 
haven't." 

The vocational schools I was able to 
visit in cities were very well run. 
Skilled staff had been recruited, some 
from considerable distances. Capital 
expenditure was on a scale so generous 
that it was difficult to see it being 
applied to 40-50 per cent of senior 
middle schools - though some were 
making a healthy profit , from the sale 
of their products. • 

The most impressive place 1 visited 
was the Technical Teachers’ College in 
Tianjin. Started in 1980. it retrains 
teachers in electrical engineering, 
machine building and industrial elec¬ 
trical automation. A machine tool 
factory attached ip the college enables 
students to do practical work., - A 
technical school is also attached to the 
college with the two aims of training 
technicians and providing a place for 
the students to do their teaching 
practice. 

Three such colleges have recently 
been established by the Ministry of 
Labour. They are the prototypes of 
others to, he set Mp-.'ur the. •main 
■ industrial centres. 


AH parts of the education system, 
including universities, local author¬ 
ities, teacher unions, subject organiza¬ 
tions, and publishers must be involved 
in the change, the recommendation 
urges. 

We suggest also that a core of 
topics about Africa should be taught 

Can graduate 
quantity and 
quality be 
reconciled? 


ITALY 


Since 1968, when admission (o Italy’s 
universities was liberalized, any upper- 
secondary school diploma gives access 
to any university faculty. 

As a result, Ihe country’s university 
student population has doubled over 
the past )5 years, soaring from 550,000 
to the present 1,100.000. The struc¬ 
tures, however, have remained virtu¬ 
ally unchanged and a crucial question 
todav Is whether the universities can 
handle the hordes and still produce 
graduates capable of competing In the 
national and International work mar¬ 
kets. 

Milan’s Bocconi University, whose 
faculty of economics is one of Italy's 
most prestigious, has finally said no, 
and applied programmed admission 
for the first time this year. Only a 
chosen few will be selected on the basis of 
their leaving marks and a general admis¬ 
sion exam. 

Other universities have fallowed 
suit, especially faculties of medicine 
which are producing more doctors than 
the country can absorb. The ratio in 
Italy Is one doctor per 265 head of 

□ tulatlon, a far cry from the figure 
Icated by the World Health Orga¬ 
nization of lt600. France, Germany 
and Spain all have ratios of about 1:400 
and Great Britain, whose model Italy 
ostensibly Imitated when If set up its 
national health programme, 1:610. Italy 
now has 158,000 registered medical 
students, compared to 60,000 In the 
United States. 

Theoretically, Ihe numerus clnusua 
principle Is a good thing, say some, 
because It meets tfie needs of the 
country’s economy ond upgrade the 
level of higher education. But critics 
say It tevoure students who were en¬ 
couraged 16 take the scientific or clas¬ 
sics Uceo diploma, but punishes their 
less fortunate contemporaries whose 
choice of s technical school is usually 
not or their own making. 

Others daliti that programmed 
admission is a non-issue - first, because 
students with good grades who can 
demonstrate financial need arc not de¬ 
nied scholarships, arid secondly, because 
the glut of students Is more apparent 
then real. 

Or Uw large number registering 
many drop out of simply take their lime 
because studying for a degree is a 
secondary activity, or even a hobby. 
For these, who accoont for about 
two-thirds of fte student population, 
many experts would welcome the In¬ 
stitution of correspondence courses 
along the lines of those offered In other 
European countries. 

Rita dl Giuseppe 


. .. for example, apartheid, deserti¬ 
fication and the problems of agricul¬ 
ture, industrialization, the experience 
of peasants and workers und social and 
cultural change, and finally, Africa in 
the international system." 

Participants were concerned that ail 
teaching about Africa is infused with 


prejudice, Bnd that negative ideas 
about Africans exist not only in racist 
attitudes common in Europe, but in 
textbooks in current use. 

A study by Dr Elfriede Hillers, of 
the George Eckert Institute for Inter¬ 
national Textbooks, of geography text¬ 
books in use in five European coun¬ 
tries, showed a number of factual 
errors and a general Euro-ccntric 
approach to Africa. 

However Professor Terrence Ran¬ 
ger of Manchester University, in a 
paper on curriculum changes in Zim¬ 
babwe since independence, warned 
the conference that positive bios is as 
dangerous as negative bias. 


The growing voice 
of parent power 


PRANCE 


A notice in while letters on a blue 
background may still be found outside 
many French schools. It prohibits 
entry of the school buildings to anyone 
who is not a member of the leaching 
profession. There are historical 
reasons for this stand-offish attitude 
towards outsiders, primarily parents. 
But recently, the attitude has been 
changing. 

Since 1968, parents have gradually 
been allowed onto a number of school 
committees and have been able to 
make their voice heard within each 
school. Even before this, however, 
there were a host of local parent 
associations, which came into existence 
principally under the respective banners 
of private school abolition or'prolection. 

What has given these parents', asso¬ 
ciations a arowing political voice is the 
freedom local school-based groups 
have to join highly organized national 
federations. At present, three such 
federations dominate the s6ene. 

The FPdimtion des conseUs de pa¬ 
rents d’dlives (FCPE) has been over 
recent years the largest and most 
powerful. In the early 1970s, it was 
able to boast well over a million 
members and even today has some 
900,000! On the question of the private 
schools, It takes an overtly aggressive 
position. Ever since the DcbreLaw of 
1959 allocated massive state subsidies 
to the private sector, it has. along with 
left-wing parties and trade unions 
(including state school teachers' un¬ 
ions), looked to an abolition of the 
financial support of private schools 
and to their integration into (be state 
system. 

Ranged against the FCPE on the 
crucial private school issue is the 
almost equally powerful Catholic par¬ 
ents'organization, the Union nationafe 


des associations de parents d'tliws de 
lenseignement libre (UNAPEL). 
Highly suspicious of ihe possible ac¬ 
tions of a socialist government, UN¬ 
APEL recently showed Its strength by 
organizing a series of massive public 
rallies against the - now abandoned 
schools' Bill. 

Taking a more restrained view of the 
conflict is the third largest group, the 
Federation des parents ailives de ten- 
seignemenlpuotic (PEEP) with more 
than 400,000 members. As its name 
suggests, it, too, is a supporter of the 
state school system, blit believes (Ms 
support should concentrate on impro¬ 
ving the quality of educational provi¬ 
sion within state schools a no not 
dissipate its energy in attacking the 
private- sector. 

In spite of deep political differences, 
they all perform many useful day-to- 
day functions. They give advice and 
support to parents on school commit¬ 
tees and, through their journals, keep 
all parents informed of new legislation 
concerning education. They encour¬ 
age parental involvement on many 
aspects of school life including can¬ 
teens, school buses and school outings. 
They have negotiated insurance 
schemes which parents can take out to 
insure their children against accidents 
and illness. 

Above all, they closely monitor 
educational trends and developments 
and give widespread publicity to any 
apparent deterioration in the educa¬ 
tional service. 

* It is interesting to reflect whether 
those politicians in the United King¬ 
dom who call for a larger parental say 
in education would welcome the em-. 
crgencc of large French-style federa¬ 
tions. 


Michael Heafford 
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Arrogance to say heads 
cannot learn from industry 
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Sir - Bert Lodge’s review of the 
Bedford Way Paper, Education pic 
(TES, August 17), highlights the views 
of only two of its contributors, Ms Pat 
White, and Mr Michael Fielding and 
dramatizes a very limited and naive 
view of school management, and man¬ 
agement training. U is nonsense to 
imply that the present Department of 
Education training initiative is based 
on a simplistic transfer of industrial 
management experience to schools. 
Equally, educators should not be blind 
to what they can learn from the 
experience of managing both other 
public service organizations, and in¬ 
dustrial and commercial organiza¬ 
tions. 

While I do not sympathize with the 
style of management implied in David 
Trethowan’sarticles, it would be a pity 
if the debate about school manage¬ 
ment training deteriorated into a per¬ 
sonal nttack on Mr Trcthowan, parti¬ 
cularly by authors with very limited 
practical experience of school manage¬ 
ment or management training. 

Since Education pic is published 
under the name of the Institute of 
Education it is necessary to point out 
that the views reported by Beit Lodge 
are not those of the stair responsible 
for school management training 
courses at the Institute. 

Utopian ideas 

Sir - The London Institute of Educa¬ 
tion authors who call for school work- 


as attacking one man who advocated 
an industrial approach to running a 
school: Mr David Trcthowan. Their 


Will lie somewhere In between their 
extreme advocacy of, replacing "the 
: authority, of the head •; -ecfual- 

acettss to ... all forms of power” and 
the introduction of modem industrial 
methods based on excellent outside 
practice. 

In any event, if the authors sus- 

‘Tainted’ course 

Sir - I refer to Mr Loney's article of 
My 27. From experience, it gives the 
impression that nc has never been a 
student of D102. Y el his article and the 
course have similarities. He appears 
privy to the professional economists' 
report, and will no doubt help me, 
where lam wrong. ’ 

His treatment of complaint figures is 
strange. D102 Is under fire, not the 
university. Seven out of the 22 com¬ 
plaints applied directly to D102. De¬ 
ducting these, and using Mr Loney's 
logic, we And the average rate of 
complaint for D1D2 is about 70 times 
the rest! By the same tokens assuming 
three courses subject to complaint 
each year, coincident with the replace¬ 
ment of D101 by D102, complaints 
(rebjed, significant enough to indicate 
a^ further swing in Marxist bias. Sir 
Keith would have been negligent had 
he taken no notice or action. Naturally. 
Hie k rate of complaint dropped im- 1 
. mediately his interest and .action. Were 
knqvfli- publicly. If the figures arc so 
Infiocupus, why docs Mr JLoncy try to 

stretch them-jp faf? .■ - 

Where ;is the evidence that the 
professional econo mists wish ,to re¬ 
main nameless?. .The Department of 
Education ha? declined to name .ttiijjjro. 
- yes! But there is a precedents Twrote 
asking the VC for names of the 


external assessors.- He declined, to 
name the faceless men appointed to 
check ana examine for suitability and 
bias. What is the difference?» ■. 

Mr Loncy concedes' the argument, 
when he attributes criticisms to higher 
expectations of an introductory ctSono- 
mics course. Bias and inaccuracy 
would be less injurious when followed 
by years Of discussion and study: This 
cannot be true of mdve students; who, 
mostly will nevcT touch, economics 
again. He has it the Wrong way round. 
As he suggests, the team omitted what 
did not suit the rest of the course, thus 
adding to its taint and sense of! unre¬ 
liability. , t j 3 

*!w. *-?fi Ywv. 


For the record, the management 
training courses directed by Dr Pamela 
Young and myself at the Institute are 
attempting to find the right synthesis of 
professional and management train¬ 
ing, drawing from experience both 
within and outside the education ser¬ 
vice. Course members are given the 
opportunity to meet with the managers 
or industrial and other organizations as 
pari of their course. An independent 
course evaluation indicates that 
teachers find contact with managers 
from outside the education service 
very valuable. 

Unfortunately most of the contribu¬ 
tors to Education pic have not taken 
the opportunity to participate in the 
management training components of 
the Institute of Education courses. 
Of the contributors named by Bert 
Lodge, Mr Michael Fielding has had 
no connexion with the management 
training courses at the Institute of 
Education. Mrs White has contributed 
a few philosophy seminars which the 
students have found valuable, but she 
has taken no part in exploring at first 
hand the nature of industrial manage¬ 
ment and management training and 
assessing its relevance to education. 

Rather than M a powerful challenge 
to fashionable belief’ as suggested by 

pended their theoretical Utopian ideas 
and examined the mainstream of mod¬ 
em management practice with neutral¬ 
ity, they would be shocked to find 
participation is rather passi, with its 
vo^ue period being tne 1960s and 

Good contemporary business and 
school management practices, defined 
as those producing mainly happy and 
efficient staff, employ autocracy and 
democracy, with an imposed lead¬ 
ership structured style, and a parti cipa- 
tive-considerative style, both sensi¬ 
tively contingent on particular man¬ 
agement and work situations. 

■ l Let us hope that not top many of our 
teacher trainers propagate such un¬ 
workable-! n-pract Ice views. Do such 
theoreticians think, education is so 
uniquely different from every other 
sphere of workplace that they can 



Bert Lodge, Education pic should 
probably he regarded as yet more 
evidence of why the industrial manage¬ 
ment trainers are having such a field 


of industrial management on the 
other, prevent some teachers and 
teacher trainers coming to grips with 
the very real problems of managing 
complex school organizations. 

There is little in the management 
training packages offered by manage¬ 
ment consultants and training orga¬ 
nizations such as Education for Indust¬ 
rial Society whicii is unknown to the 
world of educational administration 
but educators should not be so arro¬ 
gant bs to suggest that they can team 
nothing from a comparative study of 
other management and training prac¬ 
tice. It will be sad if publications such 
as Education pic reinforce prejudice, 
and inhibit teachers from taking 
advantage of the opportunity to learn 
from experience outside their own 
sector. 

Dr JOHN WELTON 
Lecturer in Educational 
Administration 
University of London 
Institute of Education 

ignore such insights as Peter Brannen's 
recent book, Authority and Participa¬ 
tion in Industry (Batsford, 1983) gives 
on Marxism, quality circles, and 
autonomous work groups? 

Should anyone practising rather 
than preaching about school manage¬ 
ment - that Is heads of departments or 
above in schools - like to assist an 
inquiry 1 am planning at Sheffield 
University into good management fac¬ 
tors common to schools and industry/ 
business, I would truly welcome their 
help. Together we may discover some 
aspects of management creating happi¬ 
ness and efficiency in schools Jhat mere 
demagogues can never bring about. 
JOHN CONDER . 

Pear Tree Farm 
Knottingly Road 
Pontefract 
W Yorks 
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I'nltimu-Is on ih. trail... but cbould aucb purmlu be compuhory fM- VTS 
groups? 


Forced marches 

Sir - I would like to endorse the 
comments of Rob Collister (7*£S, 
August 17) who advises the "reluctant 
mountaineers” to “stay at home”. 

Youth Training Schemes can and do 
benefit from the experiences gained 
from outdoor education; suen be¬ 
nefits, however, can be acquired only 
if they attend courses voluntarily. 
Scheme organizers should not make 
the attendance compulsory or subject 
to the non-payment of wages. 

A recent, voluntarily-attended 
course at a local authority outdoor 
pursuits centre for a group of unem¬ 
ployed young people (the majority of 

Women and work 

Sir - J R Tron (Letters, TES, August 
3) touches on reasons why relatively 
few women apply for senior positions 
In schools. There is, however, one 
over-riding cause from which all these 
reasons stem. It is that, for as long as 
society differentiates adult roles and 
gives to women the task of caring for 
the young and the elderly. It cannot 
also expect them to be able to fulfil the 
male career rolo. Men's and women’s 


Family break-up j they will be compmed on identical 


Joan Robinson ... near Mandat or 
Keynesian? 

Although Joan Robinson was dear¬ 
ly chosen to contribute 1 to D102 be¬ 
cause of her ntar'Mnrxlst views, Mr 
Loney endeavours, to pass her off as a 
neutral, strong Keynesian. Prbtessor 
Harris'-In Unit 8 however, in a stre¬ 
nuous endeavour (o build her image, 
to his purpose, quotes tCcyfies qut of 
context and distorts what he. actually 
;■. said about,her. Thus having spuriously: 
t built her pp arid quoted her strongly! 
Meft 7 ddng views, he writes ‘*It is n 
., contentious'.view*, -and I shall hot 
examine It here,,.He never does. : 
Lip service - yes; but js it ndt grossly. 
biased?^ ■ . - 


Sir - I welcome the research of the 
Child Care and Development Group, 
Cambridge, “Schools Caught in the 
Middle: Educating the Children of 
Divorce" (TES, August 3), which 
clearly emphasizes the valuable role 
primary school teachers can play in 
supporting their pupils through the 
stresses or family break-up. 

. Our own research, Children and 
Family Break-Up in Anglo-Jewry, due 
to be published in September, has 
similar findings but has more emphasis 
on the needs of secondary school 
children and staff. . 

This area would also benefit greatly 
by the regular updating of Information 
on children’s home circumstances and 


help than a “sympathetic ear" arid it 
should be recognized 'that not ail 
,teachers have the. time or training to 
offer this support. In fact, we found 
that many teachers experienced diffi¬ 
culties Iq discussing this area with 
parents! ;,. 


ri . that approximately one in five 
children will experience family break¬ 
up before they are 16'years old. It 
would therefore.be valuable-ifsecon- 
dary schools; wdre'encouraged to mqet 


not, be compared with ' those where * 
aspirants have ,n choice 1 df university 
and bias: Thus tho highest standards of 
impartiality and balance are’required. 
If external, assessors do. not see this 
maintained, it Icavea.aproblem.... 

Quia cic todiet ipsos custody 1 ? 
RAYNER SHARP : 1 . /f ' i 
“The Old,Mill” 

«Sutton Valence . 

Maidstone . .. ••-l 

•'•‘KArttV-r 


Kryuws, II pis snouto be seeq-aS an 
intepol partofeducation and the time, 
training and support needs pf those 
staffing sqch services, offered proper 

recognition. i; . 

Marlene c6hen ! ■ \ 

West Central Counselling and -: 
CommunityResearch -. • 
3GowerStrept'': •. . .•••, 

: . ■■ ■ VSW* Vi'lV»3 


criteria when they search for senior 
posts. In career terms, women would 
usually be found to lack management 
exnenence and, maybe, also substan¬ 
tial advanced mid-carcer study. Ex¬ 
perience which women do have, of 

Hocus-pocus 

Sir -1 have just returned front holiday 
and read with interest W T McLeod’s 
Lingo piece (TES, July 27) (n which he 
rejected some of the etymologies In¬ 
cluded in my Lingo piece (TES, July 
6). Although they had been culled 
from supposedly reputable sources. I 
also had misgivings about some of the 
examples and for that reason had 
added a brief qualification of “poss¬ 
ibly’’ or "perhaps'Y hoping that some 
correspondence might result. 

In particular, hoc est corpus is 
discussed in a number of places as a 
possible source of “hocus-pocus", on 
the basis of Tillotsoh's conjecture in 
tho eighteenth century that it was a 
distortion of a few words in the Latin 
Mass. This derivation is apparently 
accepted as likely by a number of 

Double trouble 

Sir 1 - Last week there Was occasion to 
write to you about the words “Ik riiet 
wict" In Lingo, words that had a 
certain likeness with Dutch but were 
not Dutch;: dot even Double (TES, 
August 17). ■ 

' . Only a fpw days later there is 
another occasion. WhateverSue Lloyd 
found down under, she certainly aid 
not find gdod Dutch. “There you go” is 
much used when presenting some¬ 
thing, like the Dutch “alsteblieft", is 
what she wrote. But she mixed up the 
two forms of the expression; “als/eb- 
iteft” being the form when people are 
familiar with each other and “alsrnb- 
lleft" being the polite'form. 

TL- it* _ JJf.* . . 1 .« • 


groups attending the same centre 
under compulsion (paid to be there) 
are in some instances having to be sent 
home following incidents of vandalism 
to property. 

Action, thrills and adventure" ait 
perhaps best retained within an en¬ 
vironment to which it is accustomed. 
To spread compulsorily such inimical 
behaviour to the countryside benefits 
none, least of all the centre wardens 
upon whom such behaviour reflects. 1 . 
JOHN BAXTER 
Youth Officer 
Humberside County Council 

understanding and nurturing human 
relationships, despite its application to 
teaching and management, seems to 
be undervalued. 

Perhaps a more pertinent line ot 
inquiry would be to discover whether 
schools actually want women as part oi 
their senior management learns. 
Affirmation would Be seen to dc 
authenticated if a commitment was 
made towards revaluing women s con¬ 
tribution and making available in- 
service funds which might enable 
women to cope belter with the wors 
constraints imposed upon them ay 
society’s expectations. 

M M EVANS 
5 Annlctrce Close 
Goanlming 

Surrey _ _ 

people, including Partridge (Diction¬ 
ary of Slang and Unconventional fin* 
gllsh) who also quotes a Scandinavian 
phase hokuspokusfiUokus. 

On the other hand, hax pax max 
Deusadlmttx . suggested by the Oxpra 
Dictionary of English MjV 
not seem close enough at 
or sound to be very convincing. 
Perhaps, as some have suggested, 
phrase was nothingmore vL. 
mock Latin coined ■ by entcrtalnWK 
I was never happy about the den 
tion of “nitwit" offered^ Now * v* 
know, thanks to Loek ElffcwM ’ 
August 17) that it was nonsebse. tnc 
sourec Was C Berlitz, Native Tongue*- 
Readers 1 bewarel 
A BARNES 
16 Manor Close •' 

Bognor Regis ’ 

W Sussex 

use the expression when PMjJJf 

romethirte, but also wbai asking wm 
thing. Many a Dutchman 

observed saying “please wbe ■ { 
ing something to .romeone * , 
Bntainiosteadof’he i re y°“ B J5 ' 
now know why. This concnwes 

Second Lesson. 

LOEK ELFFERICH 
Information Officer Education 

Town Hall •- ‘ 

Rotterdam ' ' — 

! Letters fqr publication 
should be kept 09 
gs possible and typed ■ 
on one sltie of the paper only- 
The Editor reserves the 

, ,, rjgbf 
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English to take 
centre of syllabus 

r - It may cheer the heart of your post O level qualification in English 


Sir - It may cheer the heart of your 
dejected A level English literature 
examiner (TES, August 17) to learn 
that moves are afoot to grant his desire 
for English to be “put back firmly at 
the centre of the A level syllabus”. 

Last year, the Joint Matriculation 
Board Introduced an experimental 
course in A level English language, the 
aims of which are “to combine learning 
about the nature and function ot 
language in human thought and com¬ 
munication with learning how to use 
English more effectively '. 

All we need now is to make such a 


post u level qualification in English a 
requirement for entrance to higher 
education for all students (along the 
lines of the Scottish Certificate’s 
Higher English) and we should be well 
on our way to producing students who 
are capable of writing “unaided a 
decent letter of application for a job" - 
and much else! 

BRENDA BLAKELEY 

First year A level tutor 

Derby College of Further Education 

Wilmorton 

Derby 



Croydon College ... teachers harassed. 

Production line 

Sir - The whole purpose of this month 
of August for teachers is surely to 
provide them with sufficient rest and 
recuperation for tackling the rigours of 
the new academic year. But so many 
are worried over the future of their 
work and their schools and colleges 
that it is difficult for them to relax and 
enjoy a well-earned break. 

Particularly, and seemingly quite 
unnecessarily, harassed are the 
teachers of Croydon College; and. In a 
way, their plight typifies the problem 
of our times. 

Last year, the Croydon local author¬ 
ity dismissed all its FE teachers in 
ordor to try and force them into 
accepting new contracts in the interests 
of higher "productivity’’. And the 
same Industrial methods have been 
used this year by Croydon College 
governors to impose a new manage- 
montstructure which is more fitting for 
a manufacturing company than an 
educational establishment. 

The faculties within the college 
which actually make the educational 
provision, are no longer responsible In 
management terms to the principal, 
but to the vice-principal appointment, 
which has become one of composite 
responsibility, embracing not only 
academic “production” but also re¬ 
sources. Consequently, the office of 
principal is now such that staff can be 
Fonnven for nnl knrranna what ti« 


Failure at four 

Sir-John RoWe's letter on the admis¬ 
sion of all children to school at the 
“ginning of the school year In which 
■ «wy become five is well meaning but 
unfortunately this would be a retro- 
{FMe step in the concept of education 
u th u P rcsch °ol years. 

-rJv 1h ® under-fives (only just fours) 
mL:.i havc tlle staffing ratios, accom- 
'? n » equipment and a prog- 
!£™P e a PProprfate to their stage of 
aevelopnjent, then they should nave 
' mSS2 c as ^ es 01 nursery schools with 
nuoHH^j tra ^ ncd teachers and fully 
"!! rser y assistants. Why 
J5JJ ■ tf, ey'become the youngest in a 
Mh <»l before they are the 
22J. ?„ nur ? er y class? the Bristol 
(Gorton Wales) has shown 
school Udren — 1 tlte moraent they start 

time wK riad U P to Rve » the 
All i ^ 0 m0s ‘ growth takes place, 
« tlSS’PT 01 ‘heory, all psycholo- 
SoBlsiSfc *2 P*y c ho-analytic theory 
ruJfr. i h-the first, five years as a 
that oh ft** culmination of 
year* 8 the entire year from four 

5™ tofive years, 

Child Jit .Q ^ ear w hen socially the 
the^-yhJJfhU first experience of taking 

r-Jftarsasass 


with external bodies and provide a 
titular head of the “enterprise". And 
the most important management re¬ 
sponsibility of all - that of actually 
relating to staff of all kinds and all the 
students, both part and full-time - is 
embraced by one senior manager, an 
assistant principal, acting as college 
personnel officer. 

Does anyone know of anything like 
this in the whole of further education? 
Aie FE colleges in the future to be 
divided into the managers and the 
managed? 

It is not at all helpful for manage¬ 
ment to nile faculty boards “out of 
order" when they are desperately 
concerned about management 
methods which massively affect their 
educational programmes. Teachers 
are managers too, but how many 
principals see themselves as teachers, 
or even educationalists of some kind or 
another? • 

And how far have the students been 
consulted or even considered? After 
all, the service is for them. 

We are most alarmed by this danger¬ 
ous and unprofessional innovation in 
further education. But perhaps we 
would be wise to move over to the 
business of manufacture and organize 
the production of televisions and vend¬ 
ing machines instead of providing an 
educational service. Then, perhaps, 
foreign products would take less than 
their monstrous share of our home 
marked 

J A S WATERS 
744A High Road 
London N17 


dressing and undressing have been 
learnt and also the skills of setting a 
table. 

The four-year-olds love to teach the 
three-year-olds all this and ip addition 
they are beginning to understand that 
they were once three years old “a very 
long time agp". 

It is during this year that the nursery 
child identifies with the adult, chal¬ 
lenging the adult world and finding in 
the nursery class that s/he is "grown 
up". 

In an under-fives class, the child 
misses all this. The child is the 
youngest in the school, the least cap¬ 
able, the smallest, the “baby" .before 
having the chance to become the oldest 
and most capable, which is important 
because success breeds confidence and 
confidence breeds success. 

All children (and the Bristol resear¬ 
chers stress "air) who remain at home 
are competent in language, in the 
dialect ot their community, by the age 
of five. None of them have failed yet, 
even though there is a three-year range 
of competence at this stage. Schooling 
does not help because by the end of the 
primary years the gap has widened to 
seven years. • • 

One cannot claim laurels for nursery 
education, no research has proved it to 
work miracles, but it does have 101 M- 


Idea abandoned 

Sir - How refreshing to see the article 
“Marking Time”. At the same time, 
how sad to sec that the making of such 
fundamental points had to conic from 
a “freelance” and not from an estab¬ 
lished English teacher. 

In this country, wc seem to have 
thrown away the idea that our lan¬ 
guage has a structure and a discipline 
and, therefore, a beauty, a flexibility 
and subtlety. Hie study of the mecha¬ 
nics of our language appears to have 
been abandoned on the (surely spu¬ 
rious) grounds, that such discipline 
inhibited creativity and flow. The 
result is the sort of debility in language 
skills outlined in the article. 

We all get very irritated when having 
to listen to a speaker with poor 

E resentation skills: the irritation is no 
:ss strong when confronted with the 
imprecision and confusion of the texts 
of those with poor written communica- 

No free lunch 

Sir - The report on the disarray of the 
restructuring talks (TES, August 10) 
makes sad reading. 

After 35 years as a schoolmaster and 
clinging to the belief that I am a 
member of a caring profession, I do 
not understand how any teacher can 
claim that “lunch-time supervision 
should be strictly voluntary** with no 
compromise possible. 

What is supposed to happen to the 
pupils at this time? To talk about more 
mid-day supervisors is manifestly idio¬ 
tic since they are not, and cannot, be 
trained to cope with the many prob¬ 
lems that are liable to arise. 

Do doctors and nurses abandon 
their patients for over an hour in the 
middle of every day? 

In the vast majority of secondary 
schools, half an hour per teacher per 
week would provide ample cover. 

Is this really too much to ask? 
PETER HEYWOOD 
2 Dalemoor Gardens 
Aspley Park Drive 
Nottingham , • 

Rural morality 

Sir - I was grateful for your notice of 
Derrick Rugg’s Across Cobblestones 
as you and Tom Corfe might easily 
have thought his "simple tales" too 
slight for mention by your authorita¬ 
tive medium. My feeling is that the 
book provides a vivid picture of a 
particular rural way of life. 

I am writing, however, not because 
you are likely to want to know this, but 


mentions in his review. My conviction 
has not yet been shaken that “middle- 
class morality" was shared by most 
classes and still is to a great extent. 

I believe that the concept of "mid¬ 
dle-class morality” is false and that 
“rural” as opposed to “urban”, moral¬ 
ity would be more accurate. 

CAROLINE WHITE 
Tabb House Publishers 
11 Church Street 
Padstow, Cornwall 


a different consideration altogether). 

The pedagogy in nursery education 
enables the children to negotiate their 
own goals at their own pace with adults 
committed to the principle of “learning 
through play". Never again will the 
child nave a chance to play in (his way 
because at five yean s/he is already 
beginning to look for rules and regula¬ 
tions, already at six years soclo-drama- 
tic play has gone, never to return 
except in therapy techniques or drama 
olasses. , , • 

Yes, our children deserve the best 
possible educational start we can give 
them, but the under-fives class is 
“education on the cheap" and It leads 
to nursery education ending at four 

^Unless the child has quality educa¬ 
tion, the child is porhaps better off at 
home “be it ever so humble" (on 
average, the parent addresses the child 
directly three times a minute. In school 
the ratio is once every twelve minutes). 

Nursery education without the fbur- 
year-olds is not quality education and 
under-fives classes without trained 
nursery teachers, low adult/child ratios 
and the full nurseiy age range is also 
not quality education. 

VALERIE KOTZEN 
Head Teacher 

^ .1 . .1 — _^ MnMam CnhrSnl 


lion skills. Can wc please bring back 
some study of the basic skills and 
knowledge of what, even in the age of 
information technology, remains an 
important human attribute - fluency In 
the oral *r«rf written use of one’s 
primary language. 

PETER WHITFIELD 

Training manager of an East Midlands 

electronics company 

Mark of confusion 

Sir - I read with great interest the 
thoughts of the teacher who has spent 
three weeks ploughing through sundry 
English literature A level scripts. 

Only yesterday I learned the result 
of my own English examination, and as 
was true with all my friends - and was 
so in our O level year - the results in 
this particular subject have been con- 
fbundingly poor. 

It is not tnat my friends or teachers 

Social standing 

Sir-The Burnham Teachers' Panel, in 
their report to the Arbitrators (TES, 
August 17) refer 10 the “marked 
deterioration over the past ten years in 
the financial and hence (my italics) 
social standing of teachers in society". 
It is surprising that professional peo¬ 
ple, not concerned with the values of 
the market place, should link income 
with social standing. Do they rcgnrd 
pop stars as of higner social standing 
than opera singers? 

Dare l suggest that the general 
public's view of teachers is more likely 
to be influenced by their industrial 
action than by the fact that the average 
teacher's salary was 137 pCT cent of the 
non-manual average in May 1974 and 
110 per cent in April 1983. Parents in 
particular may give teachers a lower 
social standing when they see the 
education of thousands of children 
disrupted by strikes. 

PAULA HARRIS 
442 Bfiddow Road 
Great Baddow 
. Chelmsford 


are in the least incompetent, I fancy, 
but it is rather that there is consider¬ 
able confusion as to what the examin¬ 
ers want which prompts such consis¬ 
tently poor results. The teacher re¬ 
sponsible for the article mentions that 
very little social history is apparent in 
the essays he marks, but is this surpris¬ 
ing when one considers the paltry 
three-hour time limit for three to five 
essnys? Our teachers do encourage us 
to research the social climates, lives 
and works of authors and their times, 
but both the fear of committing the 
dreaded "irrelevancy" crime and the 
difficulties of hopping between social 
history and text tend to make back¬ 
ground research fade. 

I would love to feel at liberty to 
pepper on essay concerned with Webs¬ 
ter’s Duchess Of Main with various 
historical asides, but while the teacher 
concerned would find such discussion 
worthy of good marks, the next man 
may dismiss it out of hand. When all is 
saia and done, it is ludicrous to suggest 
that any examiner can dispassionately 
assess something as subjective and 
indefinable os a piece of appreciation. 
ROBERT D SMITH (aged 18> 

264 Turton Road 

Bradshaw 

Bolton 

Westwood pupil 

Sir - [ am writing to complain about 
the sixth paragraph of yuur report: 
“Euro setback in light for grammars" 
(TES, August 24). Lesley Ann Med- 
land has not yet arrived at Westwood 
St Thomas School. 

She has been attending a local middle 
school up until now and is not due to 
start at our school until next week. 
Because of the inaccurate reporting, 
doubt is indirectly cast on the reputa¬ 
tion of this school and on my stall and 
their capabilities based on Mrs Med- 
land’s supposed experiences through 
Lesley as a pupil at our school. 
JEAN JEFFERSON 
Head designate 
Wcsvwooo Si Thomas School 
Salisbury 
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M ost other countries manage without 
school uniform yet we cling to it as if it 
were our last hope in a sea of change and 
uncertainty. We have to invest a mas¬ 
sive amount of time and energy just to sustain and 
perpetuate this chronic ulcer of resentment which 
grumbles away, souring the relationships be¬ 
tween succeeding generations of children and 
their teachers. Ought we not at least to ask 
ourselves why it is that we not only go on with it 
but actually tend to use it as the yardstick with 
which to judge the quality of our schools? 

Our country believes that it draws much 
strength from its traditions. It certainly owes a 
number of weaknesses to the same source. In this 
uniform business we are largely aping famous 
schools of the past, while the famous schools of 
today - with some spectacular exceptions - have 
bowed out of this particular charade. There arc 
still expensive and exclusive schools, and their 
imitators, who demand uniforms that can be 
bought only at Harrods; but the majority of these 
are girls schools, and the psychology behind their 
faith in uniform is interesting to say the least. 

One original reason for school uniform, strong¬ 
ly held years ago but never mentioned now, 
appealed to those running educational establish¬ 
ments for young ladies. It centred round the belief 
that imposed rules on clothing repressed child 
sexuality, and this comforting belief still hovers 
somewhere in the backs of the minds of many who 
would not acknowledge it openly. Of course the 
idea that a felt hat, a tie and a blazer will conceal 
the sex of the wearer, that gym-slips and black 
stockings will tender the wearer, unattractive arc 
now laughable. Every prostitute worth her salt 
keeps all these items in her wardrobe for 
speciality work, and every schoolgirl who is 
interested knows how to make a gym-slip as 
provocative as a mini skirt. 

Most teachers would probably express them¬ 
selves in favour of retaining uniform. Certainly as 
a profession the status quo seems a life line and we 
do not always question our own beliefs as we 
should. The retentionist arguments centre round 
school spirit, pride in school, smartness, easy 
identification, the blurring of the obvious gap 
between rich and poor, and so on. There is same 
truth in all these arguments, but less so every 
year. One must also remember that in the days 
when the state of childhood was inviolate and 
accorded a protected status there were advan¬ 
tages in wearing what identified you as a child. 
But now the young are often marked out for 
exploitation, and.the! symbols of their youth 
protect them not at all. 

who shoulS^^now better, that a school which 
manages to maintain a smart uniformity in its 

I t is, surprising, and indeed shocking, that we 
remain so unsympathetic to the needs of 
entrants and recruits of all kinds in education, 
the more so because, those in control have 
themselves had to negotiate the same swinging 
doors.in the past. It is as if.familiarity breeds not 
so much a contempt,-as a complacency about such 
difficulties. Having become, ourselves accus¬ 
tomed to this or that subculture within the 
educational system, we forget how confusing and 
hellish it was at first. There are about half a dozen 
critical thresholds. 

The first is, of course, the child starting or 
changing school. I still believe we have little or no 
concept of the dark horrors that can be conjured 
up in the child's mind. The mother of an old friend 
"of. mine was head of a tiny.infants school in the 
wilds of Catholic Lancashire, way back in the 
twenties. She related to us-how she watched 
Tommy, a five-year-old, diminutive in all things 
save for his huge dogs. He stalked slowly and 
grimly down the school driveway on his first day. 
His moist-eyed and be-shawled granny wept at 
the gate., and, yard by yard/ halted him for 
another tear-strewn farewell. “Tommy;- Ta ta. 
Tommy”.she cried, and 'tommy would halt, turn 
and gruffly .mutter, ‘Ta ta, granny”. This hap¬ 
pened seyefal times, until; a stride or so from the 
waiting dqor.Xonjtny realized that all whs lost 
and there was do escaping Ills scholastic destiny; 
“Tommy; Tommy; ta ta. Tommy,” cried his 
sOrrowihggTandrnOthet-. TtJmmy tufned stoically 
for the final time- "Aye, and ta ; ta to thee;? 
granny,” he said Sternly, "and I hqge t'bjobdy 
school falls down on f‘bloody flags, "tfew other 
infants have quite (Aught the Mlltonesque eloqu- 
enceof Tommy's anti-authoritarianism, but many; 
have known exactly what he felt. : 

Starting college to train to become s teacher 
has caused as many palpitations. The first lecture' 
f amended at university was on medieval political 
institutions, but it turned out to be on elementary 
physiology, owing to the accident of two Bennetts 
teaching in the same lecture halls that morning. 
The fact that irwas themost informative lecture [ 
heard that term did not compensate for the 
embarrassment. Years later I referred jokingly to 
this occasion as I'opened a series of lectures,. 


Judging by appearantTS 


The battle over dress is not worth fighting 
but schools cannot afford to lose it, says John Stu rt 
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pupils’ dress is a good school. That may be true, of 
course, but not for that reason. The fact is (hat a 
highly uniformed school is almost always either a 
selective school, a school with a largely middle- 
class catchment area, or a school wrrhout many 
deprived homes and a determination to battle for 
uniform at all costs. 

The fight for uniform is not just a matter of 
having a clear policy and taking a firm line. It is 
very expensive in time and energy and will 
certainly mead more non-teaching time for 
pastoral staff than would otherwise be the case. 
Secondly, there is the cost of the damage to the 


Uniform is intended to repress the child's sexuality 


relationship between the staff and the pupils. 
Most youngsters will accept that there Is a school 
policy on uniform, and if the school is fairly 
relaxed on the subject they will stay fairly close to 
the requirements. Maybe they will risk a frill 
round the neck of a blouse, and as long as the 
blouse is the right colour the school will tend not 
to notice the frill. If they go to ridiculous lengths 
the school will react sharply and they will 
understand this and grudgingly accept it. But to 
maintain;.strict standards of uniform means 
nagging, and nagging constantly. The cliildren 
will then try out tiny deviations to test the staff 


Sailers’ orders 

Eric Midwinter bemoans the complacency 
that greets the new boy or girl 

, re . d ;( aced . studems departed. Boys will be boys, and their thoughts had turned 
n± r ^ dent ^ ’ Sadn8t oropportlinists - to the sturdier discipline of physics and away from 

. ‘ ... . ■ the more effete pursuit of portraying a scene from 

08 “ JP ared t0 * om ® cases - r their Favourite book In poster-colours. They were 
°\ any * J rew ,n thc chalk “d intrigued by the mechanics of propulsion and had 
board duster within days of commencement of the emhnrk«t nn an £hi!j. :_...... 


many, imcw m me cnaix ana 
board duster within days of commencement of the 
course. I witnessed the ultimate example when, as 
warden of a hall of residence, I stood, wreath’d in 
becks and smiles, welcoming the new arrivals. 
Mine host was interrupted in his conversational 
greetings (“Had a good vac.?”; “Do have a good 
term", and other scintillating gambits) by the 
arrival of a car. A youth, wracked with , a 
biliousness just this side of unconsciousness, was 
helped through the portals by his anxious parents 
and by willing students dancing attendance! He 

_I__: ’ i .i i... 


embarked on an experiment which involved 
rolling the jam jars, more traditionally deployed 
for dipping in the paint-brushes, across the floor. 
In their childlike eagerness, they had, by an 
oversight, neglected to empty the water from the 
jars as a preliminary. 

The panic-stricken student-teacher had, un¬ 
luckily, stepped on one of these mobile contain¬ 
ers, and fallen, base over apex, as the geometry 
tutor might have insisted, on the dampened 
floor-boards. To cap it all, at that very moment. 


"— U utuiwiiB micnuancc, nc uqor-Doaros. to cap it all, at that verv moment 

b rS e 5 r cr ^ ver ^. thbll 8 ht of ? nd asan encouraging chorus of “Pickyer bloody 

it all. ; We half-carried him, feet dragging, to the feet uo. miss" ranc From her Ji 
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it ail.. We haH-cArricd hint! feet dragging, to the 
sanitorium. He lay there supiqe for a couple of 
days without mending at alj, and'then (he motor 
car returned and transported turn back to the real 
irorld. His entire experience of higher education 
was jn the sick-bay, 

' Than ' Cf_- ■ ■ . 'j ’ 


flie initial brushwith tt|e enemy, and a 1 steady Chain-smoked nnrttW * 


, rr Dianne, 

tne Initial brush with ttje enemy, and a'steady 
flow went AWOLat that juncture; Just to sketch 
one illustration, l was seated one evening in 
my study,, when the door burst open, a young 
lady ; burst in and collapsed, a crumpled heap, on 
my. easy chair, without so. much as a knock at the 

drtnr n KvJvniir.(>niM LLi.Li.. i ■ _ *>. 


feet up, miss rang from her charges, in walked 
her tqtor. It was a nightmare in broad daylight. 
Orwell's 1984 had crept down the road to Wigan 
Pier. 

It took some time for this gruesome yarn to-be 
recounted, with mb playing Wedding Guest to her 

Ancient Mariner rtiirliin >k n ..Un__ jl 
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Chainsmoked another eight cigarettes, and I 
gently upbraided her through the gathering 
g oora of curling tobacco smoke. I wondered 
aloud whether maybe she wasn't overdoing the 
demon Weed, and asked for a fag count'as 
between four o'clock and now, which was quarter 

nnrt dvi> Tran.i. 1 !_e_" .. . 
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nothing more “How «' 

zombie, she recounted her tale. She had, that Twice more sL sXH SJi «i 
qfleraoon, been teaching ait to a fourth form of . smoke.’’ she said ^ y ' J d °" 

boys In a Wigan secondary modern School, whichi Yes sohool bracE • 
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who then not only have to nag, but nag over trivial 
matters and become in the childrens eyes small- 
minded and petty. 

One must also remember that with some pupils 
one never will win. If parents absolutely refuse, 
and some will, what is to be done?'I doubt if any 
local authority in thc country will actually back 
you up If it comes to a show down and you want to 
exclude a child for wearing thc wrong coloured 
trousers. Even the expedient of sending them 
home to change is loaded with dangers, for the 
uniform problem is intricately interwoven with 
several others. 

for trouble. In one scripture lesson for 15-year- 
old Bootle wenches, all green jumpers and hair 
pins, I was the shaken witness of the shrieked 
replies offered to a distressed trainee who 
naieveiy posed the- question, “What do you think 
St Paul did in his spare time?" 

In thc fourth place, there is actually starting the 
job itself, and, once more, the May Day signals 
are in evidence. Out drop a few more weakened 
vessels. In my first job we were joined by a 
teacher from a school u hundred or so miles away, 
where, as far as I knew, a student acquaintance of 
mine had started his own career. I asked after 
him. My new colleague looked at me suspiciously, 
chary of one who confessed to friendship with 
such an oddball, for pitch deflleth, where it 
toucheth. Apparently he never even turned up at 
all. Talk about the dog that didn’t bark. He dim t 
even wag bis tail. There was never a word, or a 
letter, or a phone call, or a spirit, nicaage 
through the ether. The chemistry master bad 
even checked out UFO sightings in the Barnsley 
area for that date, just in case he had been 
beamed up, or perhaps down, to Mars to act jj* 
geophysics teacher at the H G .Wells College ol 
FE. This disappearing dominie, this Houdini or 
the common room, was never heard of agaip, 
although it is rumoured that, every September 4, 

the school put out a plate of rice pudding wild a 
spot of raspberry jam in the centre in case he turns 
up, and, when he doesn’t, they hang a wreath on 
the time-table. - 

; Even if you are elevated to the peerage a 
college tuition as distinct from school teacoug* 
troubles can persist, it’s often the ndnut,ae ’, n 7 
small print of the situation, that proves hotne- 
some.. One delightful old cplleague of nun 
became the one-man advance party at a ' w 9 ra E? 
college which was planning to go. coed. * 
decidedly distaff authorities never thought tnar 
gentlemen’s would be required: indeed, in'- 
extant tutors were so refined, it was nara-i 
conceive of them needing a ladles! An urbane ad 
courteous man, for a year he took a bus ride home 
every time he wanted a wee-wee. 

An involvement some ysars ago with induction 
schemes for first year teachers proved very 
revealing.: Generation gaps appear veiy qulcwy. 

t verv aware oMhe.tag.^v 

.. , 
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Among these is truancy. Schools which have to 
cater for young people of every kind of ability and 
from every kind of background, as all comprehen¬ 
sive schools should, will have problems of 
miancy. Every large school of this sort will have 
20 or 30 youngsters who feel, maybe with 
justification, that their schooling is no longer 
relevant to them, and who truant on a regular or 
occasional basis. Parental cooperation is likely to 
be spasmodic or ineffectual. A lot will depend on 
the skill and persistence of the educational 
welfare officer - the direct descendant of the 
attendance man - and the success of the school in 
establishing regularity of habit and some imagina¬ 
tive adjustment to the normal programme such as 
work experience of a kind that has a particular 
interest for the pupil. 

When such pupils come to school in jeans the 
school which prides itself on its uniform would 
have to send them home to change. Is it not better 
to keep them in school, even imperfectly clad, 
than send them off to roam the town and almost 
certainly get into trouble? 

The battle over uniform affords the difficult 
youngster the classic opportunity of playing the 
school oft against the home. It sours his real- 
tionsbips with his teachers. It hardens his anta¬ 
gonism towards compulsory education, diverts 
him from intellectual curiosity, and gobbles up a 
great deal of the energy and enthusiasm and 
idealism of his teachers. I cannot believe that this 
particular battle is worth fighting. 

You are entitled to ask, therefore, why my own 
school is, more or less, in uniform; why there arc 
so few volunteers to lead the way in this reform. 
The answer is important, and it is sad. 

We are in a competitive situation, by the design 
of the government, and we are not the only school 
in town. To dispense with uniform unilaterally 
might be right, but it would also destroy us. The 
middle-class parents would make the connexion - 
as beguiling as it is false - that uniform equals 
discipline, uniform equals scholarship, and in 
droves would opt for the other school. After a few 
years our examination results would sag alar¬ 
mingly. More parents with clever children would 
look elsewhere and we would be in deep trouble. 

What is needed is for a local authority to find 
the imagination and resolution to dispose of 
uniform as a matter of policy. The schools of that 
authority would quickly come to appreciate that 
the long supposed benefits and safeguards of 
uniform are in fact illusory, and that freedom 
Tram the battle has given them other important 
opportunities to work for the good of their 
children. __ 

John Sturt is head of Knowles Hill School, Newton 
Abbot, Devon. 

to nurse the younger, would be, say, 44, against 
the 22 of the probationer, with, for instance, the 
pupils 10 or 11. There was twice as big a gulf 
between the rookie teachers and their mentors as 
between the new recruits and the children. They 
were both part of the post-war, televisual, 
rocking, rolling, atomic age. Fixations occur too 
readily, and relativities are forgotten. An older 
teacher would sit in sports jacket and flannels, 
complaining about the standards of young men 
teachers in sweaters or young women teachers in 
trouser*. They had forgotten that, when they 
started, lounge suits, even gowns, were expected, 
and the teacher who rolled up in a sports jacket 
was thought of as extremely daring, if not wicked. 

Lastly, there are parents. If children, students 
and teachers suffer the shivering shocks of 
Induction, then parents, invited into frightening 
institutions once or twice a year, need very careful 
consideration. At a lime when home-school links 
are more and more felt to be vital, then the 
welcome on thd mat must be spelt out in capital 
letters. I recall one school where the parents were 
asked In one afternoon a term. The deputy head 
was so disrupted by this procedure that he retired 
fo the farthest reaches of a spacious playing-field 
with his eight year olds. He had first written all the 
children’s names on the blackboard in rank order, 
having miraculously managed to calculate some 
global total of marks out of three or four hundred 
fbf all the different kinds of work they had 
completed. The parents stealthily edged into the 
«icated classroom; rather like the Metropolitan 
ft!!* occupying the Libyan People’s Bureau 
w«r. the recent seige, wary less the wastepaperr 
basket be booby-trapped. They stood, an uneasy 
Knot of.pu^ed dams and sires, and examined the 
blackboard, which must have appeared to them 
Wtoewh'at like the Financial Times Sbarcs Index. 

one nudged another and whispered that, 
with 67 out of 300, Jimmy Snooks was thirty- 
fourth in cMss again. 

■Not, you will admit, the hospitable, open- 
anned reception that parents merit. We are all 
H*|y to be guilty of not: cushioning culture- 
wrecks, just as we shall in the past have been their 
Victual, tyoqid (fat these cultural discomforts 



l p and down 
the city road 





B y five thirty the sun had lost its fierceness. 
A light breeze sighed through the shop 
doorways of Stoke Newington and the 
sharp-eyed man in thc delicatessen started 
to pack away the trays of paklava and sticky 
sweetmeats. In the main street a continuous cross 
current of humanity.- Cockney and Cypriot, 
Chassidic Jew* West Indian and Sikh - eddied and 
flowed along the pavements and made sudden 
surges into the stream of bicycles and jugger¬ 
nauts. Living history. 

“Stand here," said Jack Whitehead, stopping 
abruptly and precipitating a domino effect of 
bumps and starts all along the pavement. "Now ” 
he said, “see how the road dips down towards the 
crossing? There, by the taxi? That’s where the 
gravel gives way to clay - King James was 
confronted by a great mire when he came from 
the North you know - had to turn and go by 
Edmonton" (or maybe it was Edgeware). “There, 
just below, that's where Hackney Brook flows 
across the road.” 

And so it did. Just for a moment. The high 
street disappeared and the old river returned, 
sleek and dimpled, noisy with wildfowl, and the 
smell of the marsh gas in its reed beds. 

For Jack Whitehead, who retired from teaching 
at Woodberry Down (but remains its Official 
urban studies researcher) is that enviable thing, a 
bom story teller. And in two hours of wandering 
round I learnt more about the impact of disease, 
drainage and fashion on architecture anfl popula¬ 
tion movements, than I did in a term at university. 

He Isa gentle, scholarly man. Lightly browned, 
deeply lined and as lively and honest as a 
10-year-old. And, now that school is out, he is 
free to spend every daylight hour studying the 
cityscape and the heady delights of the Public 
Records Office as he pulls together the cat s 
cradle strands of local histoiy. 

What started as a collection of resource sheets, 
maps, census results and architectural drawings 
for the teachers of Woodberry Down and West¬ 
minster Upper School, - has teams a tno of 
teachers' workbooks - beautifully designed and 
illustrated and written with just that hint of 
eccentricity which is the mark of true scholarship. 

His background is as comprehensive aB the 
books and it shows. CDT, urban studies, English 
and history, an expertise In technical drewfap, 
photography and layout and a real liking for 
people. 

Everything is based on the technology of the 
period, he says. “For Instance I used to ask the 
children to describe how they would modernizes 
Victorian terrace house to make It an acceptable 
twentieth century dwelling. . . ..» j , 

•That immediately rbfees question! aboUt safe¬ 
ty, health, warmth and lighting-the replacement 


Susan Thomas meets a local historian who 
used retirement to produce teaching aids ..„ _ 
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of open hearths and kitchen ranges with central 
heating and modem cookers, electricity and 
modern lighting, the size of windows. The 
Victorians used cast Iron, stone sills and Welsh 
flagstones. What has replaced them? Why? 
Which do they prefer.” It is an approach which he 
could have used in any lesson and probably did. 
And it means getting out and looking at the 
environment. Hence our walk. 

Up and down the Albion Road... in apd out of 
Church Street... that’s the way the river flowed. 

.. stone replaced by concrete. And everywhere 
we found craftsmanship and the human side of 
technology. 

“A lovely house this,” he said, pausing by 
Sister’s Place which has three whole sheets to 
itself in The Growth of Stoke Newington. “See the 
fanlight and the little wooden porch, more a 
protection for the door than the caller. It*s got a 
beautiful M shaped roof . . . now that’s a nice 
design problem for TD. Just look at the gates - 
the ribbons and leaves have been hammered out 
of sheet metal and the berries are all forged." 

He trained as a craft teacher, in the tradition of 
Bransley and Gimson. “I suppose tliat's where my 
love of craftsmanship stems from. Come to think 
of it,” he said gazing appreciatively at a nice piece 
of forged scrollwork, “I suppose I belong to the 
last of that generation which hoped to change the 
world through an appreciation of beautiful 
things.” 

And so saying led the way to the “old" St 
Mary's Church to show off the tiny, medieval red 
bricks and pleasant graveyard, where he remem¬ 
bered that only last week an environmental 
studies group had learned that the green opposite 
was supposed to be haunted. 

"Folk memory says it is an old burial ground 
and though it's not marked It could Well have been 
a plague pit - close to the church and still n little 
distance from the houses of the time. That’s 
something else to follow up. 

‘That is the marvellous thing about this-every 
day you find some new piece of information. Let's 
go and look at some flats," he said and set off at a 
cracking pace to see a newly refurbished block, 
built In thc Depression for thc slum dwellers of 
Hackney-and now, after a lick of paint, new 
external stairtowers and rubbish shutes, as good 
and solid and friendly as the day they went up. 

"They are a marvellous piece of updating. 
When they were built they were provided wjih 
sheds to keep the coal and pram and bike in. Now 
of course Stoke Newington is a smokeless zone, 
babies go everywhere in little buggies that you 
keep in the flat and no one would leave a bike 
where it could be stolen. So what do the architects 
do? 

'“Thtiy demolish the sheds and replace them 
with pin} nrcas for the children and take down 


one block to make parking spaces for the cars. 
Thc result is a clean, spacious environment which 
reflects the needs of the eighties. That would 
make an ideal basis for a term’s work and of 
course some of the children may live in them and 
have parents who grew up in them. 

“I only found these flats when I came across a 
reference to them in a book I was reading. It 
described them as ’as good as anything currently 
being put up in France and Germany and much 
better than anything going up in Park Lane’." He 
hasn’t had time to follow up the Park Lane lot. 

Did he miss school, I asked? “Not the hassle,” 
he said firmly. But the kids, yes, he missed them. 

[ bet they loved him. We met one. A dazzling 
young black woman waiting outside playschool 
for her own little daughter. “Oh Mr Whitehead, I 
thought you’d forgotten all about me," she yelped 
joyously, grabbing his arm. “I’m ever so good 
now," she laughed at him, all white teeth and 
glowing red dress. “I was so bad," she confided. 
“Don’t you go telling this lady how awful I was. 
But I'm not any more and I'd like you to meet my 
husband.” 

Now, minus the hnssle, he is free to enjoy 
occasional encounters like this and to concentrate 
on thc books. “I hope," he said fervently, 
“teachers will never use them as textbooks but 
photocopy relevant pages, use them as a starting 
point, perhaps make up a set of questions to go 
with them. The very worst thing that could 
happen to them," he said with real horror, “would 
be that they should become sterile comprehen¬ 
sion exercises.” 

He has strong opinions about libraries too. An 
ardent admirer of the national library system, he 
sees them as the centre of the cultural universe 
and would like to find the school library stocked 
with maps, census results, geological surveys and 
original material collected by pupils and staff. 

"So much valuable work is regularly done by 
teachers and then lost. If it were stored centrally it 
could be built on instead of being repeated.” So 
much is common sense. Thc next bit is more 
revolutionary. 

“If thc children produce new work about the 
area ... if they do creative writing - ‘What it is 
like to live in my house’, say, then in 20 years’ 
tjrne that will be a valuable piece of historical 
eviden«7Tif Jtist the same way fhanometiifng— 
written in the forties about eating saoek or dried 
eggs or going into the shelters, would be now. 

“Then if we are going to treat the children's 
work as a worthwhile piece of evidence, we are 
justified in asking them to make several drafts and 
that is a bonus in itself. There is also the question 
of respecting other people's expertise - parents, 
grandparents, neighbours, 

“If you keep this material in the classroom or 
restrict It to one subject or one teacher, inevitably 
it Is lost. 

“Every school library should have the defini¬ 
tive material on its own area. After all," he 
explained, “we judge a library by its depth. Just as 
we go to specialist libraries for material on 
medicine or law or architecture, so the school 
library should become the repository for in-depth 
material on the locality." What a lovely idea. 

Any school in need of guidelines could start 
with the Whitehead books. True they make 
particular reference to Paddington and Stoke 
Newington but the approach is universal. Would 
it make their lessons more interesting if CDT or 
English teachers were as fam iliar with the county 1 
war damage maps as they are with John Speede's 
decorative cartography. Do immigration patterns 
or the coming of the railways have any relevance 
to the teaching of RI? Only careful thought and a 
lot of walking will tell. 

After three miles of London pavements, my 
feet ached and a drowsy numbness not only 
seeped but threatened to submerge, me so we 
went in.search of tea. • 

Perhaps, he said, as we munched banana coke, 
the nicest thing he had discovered so far is the 
great body of experts out there, ready and dying 
to share their knowledge. "Archivists up and 
down the country are only too happy to send me 
material that I couldn't get anywhere if 1 tried to 
buy it. 

“If schools just thought out what they needed, 
got a definite policy and then nsked for help they 
would find a world full of typists, photographers, 
layout artists and local historians just waiting for 
the satisfaction of seeing their talents recog¬ 
nized.” 

He conducted me, past the reservoirs fitted 
with filter beds after the 1852 cholera outbreak 
and through the Woodberry Down estate where 
the little dairy once stood, to the tube station. 
And then lie said goodbye and disappeared 

I smartly into the distance - a sturdy brown figure, 
swinging a faded holdall and moving like a man 
half his age. 


The Growth of Stoke Newington £4.50 + £1.00 

p&p. 

Where life Live - Paddington £1.50 + £0.50 p&p; 
each from The Urban Studies Book Fund, 55A 
Parliament Hill, London NW3. 
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Bring back 
English 

DAPHNE BURGESS 

1 read the comments of the anonymous 
English A level examiner (“Marking 
time". TES, August 17) with great 
interest and a certain degree of fellow- 
feeling -1 am an examiner for 0 level 
English literature and many of the 
comments could apply equally well to 
the scripts which I have recently com¬ 
pleted. 

However, 1 feel that the concern 
expressed about the products of the 
examination does not go far enough in 
its attempted analysis of where the 
fault lies. Resisting the temptation to 
rush to the defence of teachers whose 

A level 
justice 

MELVYN ELPHEE 


i have just received my A level 
results. 1 say "my" because although 
they strictly apply to my pupils, they , 
have, by implication, something to do 
with me. 

From the moment they sit the paper, 
reason tells me chat my job is finished: 
we have covered the syllabus, ironed 
out individual problems and practised 
examination techniques. The rest is up 
to them, to prove in lwo three-hour 
papers what they have acquired over 
two years of study, and then it is in the 
lap of the gods, as the examiners 
appear to be from the lowly position of 
mere teachers. 

But in fact ihc nerves start at this 
point. I sec the traps in the paper 
clearly enough, but do they? There 
follows the uncomfortable lull of the 
poshexam period. “Forget all about it 
and enjoy yourselves," lteU my pupils, 
and l try too - but It stays in the back of 
the mind ftp. tty of us. The qlgfat before 
the results is tense, as they await their 
future destinies and I await the 
justification (or otherwise) of my past. 

In some subjects, this waiting Is less 
tense than in others. Give or take one 
grade, the sciences lend themselves 
well to precise prediction and even the 
factually-based arts iiave a reasonable 
chance of producing expected results. 
But my subject is English literature 
and here not only knowledge is being 
tested by the more elusive quality oi 

Soviet 

selection 

AVRILSUDDABY 


The Soviet education system has a 
tradition of oral assessment. Only 
Russian and mathematics are assessed 
by.a written paper in the end of year 
exams; which students must pass if 
they are to go up into the next grade. 
For all other subjects the pupil is given 
a question on a lottery basis and a few 
minute? later has to give the examiners! 
his verbal answer. In higher education 


"reluctance to teach a sense of context 
or period" and other forms of ‘‘failure’* 
were cited in the article, I find more 
significant the judgment that “the 
examining boards must, I believe, 
force the schools’ hands here, and put 
English back firmly at the centre of the 
A level syllabus”, which is amplified: 
“we need an exam which tests an 
understanding of language - how it 
works and how it can be worked - 
before it can test an understanding of 
the ideas of Milton and Keats." 

1 do so agree. But which of the 
conventional A level English literature 
syllabuses offer us this aim? (The fact 
that the usual A level course is labelled 
“ literature" begs a number of questions 
about the role of English language in 
sixth form English study which, though 
relevant to your writer’s comments, 
are unfortunately too complex to in¬ 
clude in a short reply of this nature.) I 

Even allowing for the fact that most 
of us cannot choose our examination 
board - that decision, for economic 


reasons, is usually made for us - there 
is little real choice available in the 
mainstream of A level, and the usual 
model on offer is a handful of standard 
authors, with some criticism or com¬ 
prehension perhaps, tested by a “sud¬ 
den death” examination which can be 
as limited in scope as two papers of 
three hours each. 

I think it is rather the examination 
boards whose hands need to be forced: 
the format and ethos of A level English 
literature is still heavily influenced by 
the demands of higner education, 
despite statistics which show that of 
this, the most popular single-subject A 
level option, fewer than? per cent of 
sixth-form candidates go on to study 
English in any way.' 

That in itself may not seem such a 
bad thing: but the drawback.of an 
overacademic course (particularly in a 
sixth-form environment which for va¬ 
rious social and economic reasons is 
becoming more varied in its student 
intake) extends beyond its Influence 
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“response". I 

Over two years, the teacher gets to 
know his pupils' qualities of response! 
and the extent to which these are based [ 
on textual knowledge and understand¬ 
ing. The examiner has to glean such an 
assessment in the few minutes he can| 
afford to spend on each answer. Hav¬ 
ing been an examiner myself - and| 
given it up out of disillusion - I know 
how very great the time pressures are 
and how devastating their effect can be 
on sound judgment. 

Working at midnight, after one full 
day’s teaching and before another.mdv 
i be a satisfactory method of Identifying 
assimilation and understanding of facts 
and processes, for here the examiner is 
largely looking for certain expected 
contents. But the English literature 
examiner, working under the same 
conditions, has to be able to sustain a 
far higher level of Judgment over the 
quality of Interpretation, depth of 
understanding, detail of knowledge 
and sensitivity of response brought to 
each answer. A line of argument 

tests organized throughout the repub¬ 
lics to give young people a chance to 
compete in their Favourite subjects. 
They spend two weeks living in the 
school, with the mornings devoted to 
exams and the afternoons and even¬ 
ings to cultural and sporting activities. 


his verbal answer. In higher education 
too a large proportion of the assess¬ 
ment la .conducted by oral exam. 

■ From the British viewpoint, oral 
examining 1? time-consuming and ex¬ 
amining eycry pupil in. nearly every 
subject seems impossible. How is uni¬ 
formity of standard* to be ensured7.lt 
is plain from reading the Soviet educa¬ 
tional-. press that this is a matter of 
concern, and the use of standardized 
massed tests-has been discussed re? 
cently, . ': 

: '.After a visit to the Science*tity df 
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iiy ; to be present at a Soviet "exam", I 
have doubts about whether the Soviets 
would be wise to abandon their system 
of assessment foe the dubious benefits 
of Western-style standardized ex¬ 
amining. 

The famous . science Schoql, 
Akademgorodpk, provides two years 
of pre-university education for excep¬ 
tionally gifted 15-vcar-olds. The selec¬ 
tion Ibfe school involve.the- 

iwinqersr Qlympfodsv .cfco* 


There were slightly more boys than 
girls, and the teenagers were from : 
several different nationalities and 
backgrounds. 

The atmosphere in the rooms where 
the examining was taking place could 
not have been more different from that 
of a British examination room. It was 
more like an after-school club devoted 
to an activity which the pupils.found 
completely engrossing, The youngs¬ 
ters moved around freely, left the 
room at.win, occasionally exchanged a 
few words with one another 'or the- 
adults in the room. 

Each pupil had been assigned a 
problem to solve that morning and had 
also been allocated to a postgraduate 
student from the school's parent uni-, 
verslty. The pupil could turn to the - 
post-graduate at any time to discuss 
the problem or to a?k for advice about : 
his proposed solution. At the end .of i 
the sesslofi no exam papers were taken 


graduate would write,a brief report of: 
now his group of>pupils bad worked, 
how creative their> solving of the 
problem bad been, and give his assess¬ 
ment of bow the prospective student - 


cannot be predicted; it has to be 
followed. 

I am not given to expressions of my 
own intellectual inferiority, but 1 
found the task frankly impossible: to 
distinguish between the top and bot¬ 
tom grades may be easy enough 
(though examiners' meetings in En¬ 
glish literature show that even this 
cannot be taken for granted), but the 
subtle distinctions between, for exam¬ 
ple, a B and C grade, become extreme¬ 
ly blurted and unreliable under the 
enomous physical, psychological and 
intellectual pressures of exam 
marking. 

Yet it is on precisely such fine 
distinctions that pupils’ futures de- 
pend: if the university has asked for a B ' 
grade, a C will not do, yet one C grade • 
pupil may be superior to another with a‘ 
B - or even to some with an A. for the 
examination system in this subject is at 
best unreliable, since it can only reflect 
a pupil’s achievement under the pecul¬ 
iar circumstances of the examination. 
But each pupil at least deserves that 

speciafschool would, 1 feel, go home 
feeling that his knowledge and ability 
had been thoroughly examined and 
that he had spent a profitable two 
weeks at the school. How many of our 
pupils return from their brief interview 
for entry into university with such 
satisfaction? And do our Written 
exams necessarily provide a fairer test 1 
of a studphts’ attainments? 

We have a strange reluctance to 
accept oral examining, It plays a minor 

K rt even in subjects like foreign 
iguages. Tbere is a feeling that it 
depends too much on the opinion of 
the examiner (although of course the 
same applies when an examiner maixs 
a written essay). Oral exams are 
time-consuming to administer, but 
then a written exam is time-consuming 
to mark. 


school, me ooiy. subjects examined 
were maths and physics, the special, 
subjects of this school, but p|j pupils 
had to have attained at least a satisfac¬ 
tory standard .in the . full.range of . 
subjects covered in the standard soviet 
hurried hurt. ’■ * - : • 1 -M ^ * 1 ■'■'v 1 * 
A: “ Any p^piVbveniuaUy teiacted by |] 
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Admittedly, the same range of. 
knowledge could not be tested in the 
short amount of time available for an 
oral exami but to balance this, a wider 
range of abilities and skills can be 
tested, such as fluency, voice control 
and expressiveness. 

The, oral exam is also flexible, 
enabling the examiner to make some 
allowance for the nervous candidate 
arid to. immediately adapt some ques¬ 
tions to test the very able. Also pur 
students in teacher training colleges 
could, like the students at Akademgor- 
odok, have valuable practical experi¬ 
ence in helping with, the oral assess¬ 
ment pf scHoplchlldren. 

I suspect that the true reason for oiir 
unease .about oral examining,is that it 
lacks the seemingly scientific objectiv¬ 
ity of a : written test, where the end 
product is a preclse mark or percen¬ 
tage. Yet any claim that .oiif exaraloa-. 


on the choice of books to a longer- 
ranging on how those books arc taught 
ana assessed. Books may be chosen 
more by consideration of what could 
be useful in later study; assessment 
techniques are largely related to the 
essay ultimately to be scribbled against 
the clock. 

“Only a very few” of your commen¬ 
tator’s candidates studying Mansfield 
Park mentioned any other Jane Au¬ 
sten novel; many people, students | 
and teachers, find it unrealistic to have 
to present an essay which does justice 
to a novel like Mansfield Park in the 45 
or so minutes (depending on your, 
board) available, let alone make useful 
references outside the text. 

Of course, the fact that the A level 
syllabus I teach consists of half-a- 
dozen texts does not force or entitle me 
to concentrate on them exclusively - 
and. for the record, I don’t. But there 
is nothing much in the syllabus small 
print or tne format of the examination 
paper to insist on anything else. 

best, for at worst, it means that 
students worthy of university places 
do not get them, while many a less able 
pupil somehow gets through. 

1 am enough of a realist to accept, 
through most of the year, that “That's 
life", and I never fail to remind my 
pupils that they must insure them¬ 
selves against the vagaries of the 
examination system by the most thor¬ 
ough preparation and application. But 
when I actually see one of the most 
capable pupils I've ever taught reduced 
to tears by a grade that willdebar him 
from university, and remember a 
grade A from last year whose know¬ 
ledge, understanding and sensitivity of 
response could have been demolished 
jn two minutes of viva voce, something 
in me screams out against the com¬ 
placency of an educational world that 
perpetuates such injustice. 

Of course, the examining board will 
tell me there is a system of appeals and 
re-markings- But one doesn t like to be 
a nuisance, experience tells us that 

S ades are unlikely to be changed at 
is stage, there is an expense involved 
- and so teachers all over the country 
keep quiet when their hearts may be 
screaming out in protest at as many 
as fifty per cent of their results. (Of 
course, it can work the other way 
round - a few years ago I was tempted 
to query the passes of pupils 1 know 
should have failedl) 

So what is to be done? A course 
work component reduces the haphaz¬ 
ard nature of the one-off exam, but it 
is not always practical and even where 
it is, the examination section can still 
give a false skew to results. All things 
considered, I would still back the 
examination system as the best - as 
long as it is fairly and thoroughly 
conducted. 

In English literature, this would 

to various grades rather than give an 
objective evaluation of their achieve¬ 
ment. In most subjects the exact grade 
given to a student, on which so much 
can depend, is very much a matter of 
chance. 

In 1936 the famous, or infamous, 
decree on "Pedoloclcal Perversions" 
banned all standardized testing in tho 
Soviet Union. This decree was 
directed against so-called pessimistic 
bourgeoise theories about predeter¬ 
mined innate abilities. 

In contrast, Marxist psychology sees 
individuals as continuously developing 
in interaction with other individuals, 
and especially with the teacher in the 
classroom which provides the ideal 
formal learning environment. Since 
1936, standardized testing has qot 


Here, I agree, the boards could 
perhaps be more specifically dS 
ding. But they could also be 
encouraging, by allowing a larger can! 
vas for this wider study; if 
syllabuses con offer, for examp ” ^ 
extended essay, a folder of exIermUlv. 
moderated coursework, oi even an 
oral alternative such as runnino a 
seminar, why cannot such optionsV 
more widely available - or even com¬ 
pulsory? We all wish to do the best for 
our pupils, our candidates, and, as 
your writer makes clear, the subject 
and discipline of English itself. 

I am not convinced that, at the 
present, the best way is available to us 
all. That thiee-hourlength characteris¬ 
tic of the conventional A level marks 
me ask whether we are not simply 
rehearsing Finals three years before 
time. 

Daphne Burgess is head of English at 
the City of Portsmouth Girls' School. 

mean that every paper should be 
double marked by examiners ignor¬ 
ant of each others gradings, where 
there is discrepancy - which will be 
quite often - a further marking should 
take place by an examiner of many 
years* experience. 

This should also occur where there is 
a wide gap between the grades 
achieved and the teacher's prediction- : 
teachers are, in general, scrupulously \ 
honest and deserve to be taken 
seriously. Also, no examiner should 
have more than a hundred essays per 
week to mark and he should be pua at 
a rate which reflects the demands they 
should make on his time. Of course, 
this will be extremely expensive; of 
course it will make even heavier de¬ 
mands on an already pressurized ex¬ 
amination system, and there will jt//( 
be people bemoaning the injustice of it 
all. 

But if this is what is needed to reduce 
the unfairness of the system as it 
stands, then 1 am enough of an idealist i 
to fight for it. All over tne country now ( 
there arc teachers, pupils and parents 
in varying stages of emotional upset • 
with varjnng degrees of justification. •' 
We will all gel over it, carry on and 
make the best of things, but the 
processes of too many lives have been 
irrevocably altered. 

Pupils whose whole lives have led 
towards a goal they had every expecta¬ 
tion of reaching - for let us not under 
estimate the power and value of a 
university education even in todays 
world - have suddenly had it snatched 
from their hands. Those of us who 
have to watch can only lament that it is 
so often the wrong hands. I for one 
hnve lamented long enough. Now is 
the time to protest__ 

Dr Elphee is head of Ettglishat the City 
of Portsmouth Boy's Scho ol ■ 

been used and a Soviet type of assess¬ 
ment was forced to develop. It wouw 
b'e a pity If the presently felt need tor 
more uniform assessment or eau«- 
tional achievement leads the Soviets to 
abandon the advantages of their home¬ 
grown system. . .. 

The school at Akademgorodok JJJ 
course an example of the very best ot 
Soviet education and the exaroiwnR 
there is also likely to be of a higj« 
standard than that in most onunaq 
schools. It does, however, show tnw 
examinations can be rigorous 
exacting without suffering 
drawbacks of the standardized wnueo 

exam which we consider essential^ 
assessment of intel lectual attainm 

Avril Suddaby is a lecturer in a technic¬ 
al college in London. 
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Greene 
and the 
cinema 

On Monday Graham Greene 
gives the Guardian Lecture at 
the National Film Theatre, as 
a prelude to a special season of 
his films. Barbara Crowther 
looks at the process from 
paper to celluloid 

Graham Oreene has a special place in cinema 
history. He was film critic on the Spectator (and 
other less prestigious magazines) from 1935 to 
1940, and since 1938 has himself written the 
scripts of nine films, some from his own novels. 
"If you excite your audience first," he claimed 
once, “you can put across what you will of horror, 
suffering, truth”. His long involvement with the 
cinema is reflected in the subject-matter of many 
of his novels, almost all of which have been 
filmed, if often with less than worthy results. 

It has become a critical commonplace for 
Greene to be described as a "cinematic” writer, 
but what exactly does this mean? His stories 
certainly contain the stuff of successful film 
action, but the notion of “cincmatio" writing 
surely also relates to matters of technique. As a* 
rule Greene not only presents a wealth of closely 
observed detail, but visualizes the action through 
frequent shifts of perspective, as a camera might 
be moved or its lenses changed; he makes rapid 
cuts between scenes, plunging into them without 
a locating introduction; he constructs his narra¬ 
tives episodically, in dramatic scenes, which 
allows the action to be shown, not told; and tliere 
is fluid interweaving of description, action,, 
dialogue and commentary. 

However, other equally distinctive ingredients 
in his writing work in a different direction. 
Complex mental processes and psychological 
states are always tricky to portray in film; and 
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writers 
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controversies in Catholic theology, or Greene’s 
almost obsessional play on moral themes (Iden¬ 
tifiable by handy key words like mercy, justice, 
pity) hardly present themselves as the stuff of 
popular cinema. To some extent these issues can 
be accommodated in the films because they arc 
embedded in the drama of the hero’s other 
predicaments. But what of Greene’s distinctive 
authorial voice? And the striking literariness of 
his similcs7 

The use of the label "cinematic" is often so 
loosens to be misleading. You an find itsppjMr- 
with differing literary qualities in mind, to writers 
as diverse as Dickens, Hardy, James, Heming¬ 
way, Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Dos Passos and Rob- 
be-Grillet. A more interesting question is how far 
the literary uniqueness of these writers may be 
reproduced on film. For ostensibly cinematic 
writing doesn't necessarily adapt straighl-for- 
wardly in practice, and there may be numerous 
reasons for deviating from the literary original. 
Rather than limiting our critical attention to those 
factors we most commonly judge an adaptation 
by (plot, character, descriptive detail, the staging 
of key scenes) we ought also, perhaps, to ask how 
a film handles the less tangible, less cinematic 


by David Wright 


Sylvia Beach and the Lost Generation. By Noel 
RUey Fitch. 

Souveni r Press £14.95. 

The world of Sylvia Beach, the last era of private 
. patronage of the arts, came to an end in 1941 
when a Nazi officer called at Shakespeare and 
Company, her famous Paris bookshop, and 
demanded her only copy of Joyce’s Finnegans 
Wake. Rather than lose It she closed the bqok- 
shop and went into hiding until she, and Paris with 
her, was “liberated* 4 - at least according to his 
own account - by one of her old protdgds, the 
nov ®™ Ernest Hemingway. What a world that 
Antird Chamson wrote: 

Sylvia carried pollen like a bee. She cross- 
fertilized those writers. Shp did more to link 
1 E^and, the United States, Ireland and France 
i. loan foyr. great ambassadors combined. It was 
not merely for the pleasure of friendship that 
Joyce* Bflot, Hemingway, Scott Fitzgerald, 
(• arid so many others so often took the 

P«h to Shakespeare and Company, to meet all 
these French writers. But nothing is more 
mysterious than such fertilizations through’ 
a “iogup, reading, or simple human contact 

i twilight of that world I myself 

auH.k ^42 I began frequenting Fitzrovia 
L ^ 0 ty&Ub«£-Whithcr some few survivors of 

^^ntparnaM ji r jyambty jhe ‘painter Nina Ham- 
tth'd outbreak of Wtti'; brief wliefe 


the ineffable Tambimuttu played something like 
Sylvia's role of cross-fertilizer, though with no 
James Joyce up his sleeve. A little of the 
atmosphere of her bookshop - so far as concerns 
meetings with writers and artists, sq often 
productive of crucial conversations and 
friendships -1 experienced in the bookshops run 
in the 1950s by David Archer (who published the 
first poems of David Gascoyne, Dylan Thomas, 
George Backer and W S Graham) and, In 
Newcastle upon Tyne in the 1960s, by Tom 
Pickard, resurrector of the forgotten Basil Bunt¬ 
ing. That kind of thing seems over now: today, tor 
patronage and meeting-places, one has to depend 
on institutions like the Arts Council, the universi¬ 
ties, and Arvon Foundation. 

Wbdt .a remarkable woman she was. The 
largely self-educated daughter of a New England 
Presbyterian minister, in 1916 Sylvia Beach came 
to Paris in search of a career: which she found two 
years later, when she formed an instant, and as it 
turned out, a lifelong friendship with Adrienne 
Monnler, who ran a bookshop in the Rue de 
I’Odeon. In November 1919, helped by a little 
capital from her mother, Sylvia opened her own 
establishment to sell and lend English aqd 
American books to.the French intelligentsia. She 
was lucky: within a few months of the opening, 
Ezra Pound emigrated from London to Paris, 
drawing to him his latest discovery. James Joyce 
‘from MS of Ua pnphbfthefl pqcj 

'•WRS^sS!? nrirt?MadoX’fcrd, who was to edit 


aspects of a literary work or writer (like stylistic 
tone, authorial presence, symbolism). 

While the study of film has developed new and 
powerful methods of analysis, the criticism of 
adaptations still relies, faute dc mieux, on the 
criteria of traditional literary criticism, on “faith¬ 
fulness to the original”. But this assumes that the 
meaning of a work, in literature or film, is 
transparent and fixed. Modem critical theory, on 
the other hand, argues that "what the author 
intended" is less important than what wc, as the 
audience, make it mean. To expect the meanings 
you find in a novel to remain intact in a film is to 
deny the creative participation of different audi¬ 
ences at different times. It also seems to suppose 
that the main reason for attempting an adaptation 
would be to present it, unsullied by mediation, to 
a wider audience. 

Adaptation, of course, should be seen as an art 
in its own right, with its own structure and rules, 
and a system of meanings independent of the 
original as well as meanings related to the 
original. As a start in this direction, wc could lake 
the three categories of adaptation suggested by 
Geoffrey Wagner (in Novel and Cinema, 1975) - 
transposition, commentary and analogy. Trans¬ 
position broadly conforms to notions of “nccura¬ 
cy" in visual description, plot and dialogue; 
commentary covers those adaptations where the 
creative nature of film art and directorial attitude 
is brought to bear on - and alter - the original, 
deliberately changing key aspects of it, re¬ 
emphasizing or re-structuring it. (Second-rate 
novels are often improved by film "commen¬ 
tary”.) Analogy adaptations take the book mere¬ 
ly as a starting point for the film, and depart quite 
far from it in oraer to create a very different work. 

With these categories in mind, let's look at a 
few of Greene’s films. The old favourite Brighton 
Rock (1947) would surely class as a transposition. 
Brighton of the thirties is immaculately repre¬ 
sented in realist detail. The plot, moreover, is 
virtually intact. But whnt of the ending? In 
Greene, the teenage widow of the young gangster 
Pinkie goes off to seek comfort in the romantic 

' nunun g n ihn hn Hmtfr— t. n l n l nl w ♦frrrgjrri/trn I rrrrtr* 

after their wedding. We know it is brutally crucl. 
In the film version John Boulting (a director not 
famed for imaginative masterpieces) contrives to 
have her gramophone needle stick miraculously 
so she hears only “You want me to say 1 love 
■you . . . Hove you . .. Move you .. ."while the 
camera pans to a crucifix on the wall. Today’s 
audience may groan, but it is by means of such a 
crude change in the plot that a concrete filmic 
equivalence is found lor what (he novel's priest 
calls “the appalling strangeness of the mercy of 
God". 

The Fallen Idol (1948) is more of a commentary 
adaptation. It manages to preserve a lot of the 



James Joyce and Sylvl a Beach 


transatlantic review and publish the young 
Hemingway. The devaluation of- the franc 
brought American writers flocking to the city, 
either to stay or visit: Scott Fitzgerald, Archibald 
Maclclsh, Hart Crane, Thomas Wolfe, Elliot 
Paul, William Carlos Williams; and from Lon¬ 
don, visitors like TS Eliot, Wyndham Lewis, and 
Edith Sitwell, all of whom mode Sylvia's book¬ 
shop their Mecca; only Bloomsbury seems to 
have held aloof. And the French came too: 
Valery, Larbaud, Farguc, Soupault, Andrd Oidc; , 
to say nothing of musicians - Antheil, Gershwin, 
Copland, Satlo and Poulenc. 

But the great draw was Joyce, whose Ulysses, 
banned in every English-speaking country, was 
published by Shakespeare and Company in 1922. 
Dr Noel Fitch gives a very detailed account, in her 
very detailed book, of the innumerable 
headaches the printing and distributing of this 
book involved - and on top of all this, there was its 
.author. As all his friends discovered, “to assist 
James Joyce was-to have one's life taken over”. 
More than anyone, except perhaps his brother 
SjtaQtyaus, thjs was Sylvia Beach’s btc. She and- 
ber bop&hop- became this bank, moneylender,' 
fund-raiser, patron, post-office, literary agent. 


flavour and themes of the original short story. The 
Basement Room, and for half the film, with a 
degree of imaginative flexibility, sticks reason¬ 
ably close to its plot. It then turns into a police 
drama of detection, deception and double-bluff, 
slow-moving, but staple stuff for the 1948 British 
cinema. Director Carol Rccd and Greene (who 
wrote the screenplay) both knew how to please 
the home audience. 

Or take a more interesting case, The Ministry of 
Fear (1943), which GTcenc was anxious to have 
excluded from the NIT season. His hatred of it is 
understandable, even though it was directed by 
Fritz Lang, fresh from working with Brecht on the 
virulently anti-Nazi Hangmen Also Die. Lang had 
himself been eager to purchase the film rights to 
The Ministry of Fear but was beaten by Para¬ 
mount Studios, who nevertheless signed him up 
as director. When he was presented with the 
producer's own filmscript, however, Lang tried 
unsuccessfully to gel his contract revoked. The 
script hardly attempts to deal seriously with 
Greene's subject, the terrifying efficiency of the 
Nazi Fifth Column in Britain, but treats it ns a 
melodramatic spy-romance. 'Though his scorn is 
scarcely concealed, Lang salvaged whnt lie could. 
Picking up on the nightmare atmosphere of 
paranoia and general mistrust (hat pervades 
Greene's novel, he exaggerates the plot's confu¬ 
sions, Ihc moments of melodrama and the 
grotesque figures; and with the aid of visual 
techniques inherited from German Expressionist 
theatre turns the spy story into a hybrid horror- 
thriller film. Much of its meaning hangs on its 
artistic reference to horror films and the current 
Hollywood film noir products. Though the script 
is hardly loyal cither to Greene's story or its 
thematic tenor, the film nevertheless manages to 
project that aura of seediness and failure, of 
partly-living, that is common to so many of 
Greene's works. Lang has managed to pick up, in 
a way Carol Reed's crisper directorial style could 
not, the affinity between Greene's writing in the 
thirties and forties (often described ns “flat”) and 
the gloomy tone and visual qualities of film noir. 
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the different kinds of contribution that can be 
made by directors working within the same 
framework of commentary adaptation. And whnt 
of analogy adaptations? Greene's novels have not 
tended to inspire them, probably because bis 
determinedly antimodemist narrative style more 

< readily invites the other kinds. Analogy adapta¬ 
tions would, however, not only be possible, but. 
should be critically acreptable. While we should 
still, understand the popular desire to judge a film 
against the book, we need to go beyond subjec¬ 
tive impression and treating meanings as fixed, 
and learn how to look at adaptations as film, not 

' just as second-hand reproductions. 

publicist, flat-finder, moral support and universal 
aunt. Hardly a week or month would pass but 
Joyce, as he put ii, would “appear at the door in 
dubious habiliments, with impedimenta of bag¬ 
gage, a mute expectant family, a patch over one 
eye, howling dismally for aid". 

Yet Ulysses - from whose sales Joyce tool all 
the profits - was always a best-seller. In 1930 it 
accounted for almost half his income (the rest 
being given by Harriet Weaver); and this income, 
in today's money, was a staggering £18,000 p.a. 

But Joyce, who lived like a prince, was always 
broke. One can't see an Arts Council or govern¬ 
ment department subsidizing this kind of be¬ 
haviour - even if the pay-off be a couple of 
masterpieces that have so far provided a living for 
scores of academicians-over the last 30 yean. " 
The tale of Joyce's demands and devioiri 
borrowings makes depressing reading. Dr Fitch 
is obviously infuriated by the man, especially by 
the misogyny of his later years, and by his 
too-sharp dealing with Sylvia when Ulysses was 
transferred to Random House and John Lane. 
She obviously docs not sec Joyce as a justified 
sponger (her appreciation of Ulysses and Finne¬ 
gan's Wake is perfunctory to say the least). Here 
she ports company with the' subject of her 
biography, who was no doormat, but did what she 
did with eyes open and suffered Joyce’s exploita¬ 
tion. without rancour: 

After all, 1 had my bookshop, and if I had 
wanted to make money l wouldn't have chosen 
to make it out of anything that belonged to 
Joyce. My multiple services to Joyce were frev; 
and (felt more than repaid by the fun I got out 
of knowing him and collaborating as you might 
say with him. . . And. after all, the books were 
Joyce’s. A baby belongs to the mother, not the 
midwife, doesn't it? 

And her reward? Well, Joyce left her his 
manuscripts, which long afterwards she sold for 
what would now be something like £80,000; but 
that was not it. She was a great woman, and tier 
reward, as for atl of Joyce’s friends and for Joyce 
- himself, was not money but fame: the fame not of 

< Joyce, but of the works of art they made poislble- 
Ufysses and Finnegan's Woke. 
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Illusion and reality 

Kenny Mathieson at the Edinburgh Festival 


The rumblings which greeted new 
Director Frank Dunlop's early prom¬ 
ise to make the Festival more accessi¬ 
ble to the ordinary citizens of Edin¬ 
burgh reached new heights of paranoia 
with the election of the Labour admin¬ 
istration in May, fuelled by some 
harsh-sounding threats from that quar¬ 
ter. Recently, an uneasy peace has 
reigned; assurances have been deli¬ 
vered. and the Arts Minister has 
pronounced himself satisfied that no 
murderous intent lurks in the City 
Chambers. Nonetheless, the new 
Council wish to sec a less elitist, more 
democratic Arts establishment in the 
city, concerned as much with the 
all-year provision of art across a broad 
spectrum as with the extension of the 
Festival itself. Like the hugely popular 
Glrnllvct Fireworks Concert, Trea¬ 
sures from (heSmithsonian Institution, 
at the Royal Scottish Museum until 
November 4, has provided an oppor¬ 
tunity to put some of this admirable 
theory into practice. 

The exhibition itself extends to in¬ 
clude an eclectic display of items from 
America's great complex museums, 
not all of which are American. Moving 
in time from u block of petrified wood 
some 200 billion years old to space 
technology, and in range from paint¬ 
ings and sculpture to notorious hats 
worn by Jimmy Durante and Larry 
Hagman, it caters for a wide variety of 
tastes, and will be seen only in Edin¬ 
burgh. in nddition. various supporting 
musical acts have agreed to play in the 
housing estates around the city, a 
move warmly welcomed by the Coun¬ 
cil as precisely the kind of populariza¬ 
tion without declining standards they 
seek. Time alone will reveal how 
genuine a change is taking place: it is 
too soon to determine if this is a 

Good lads? 

A Credit to the Force 
National Youth Theatre 
Peacock Park 

Royal Court Activists Youth Theatre 

Christopher Short’s play about how 
the police are trained to deal with riot 
and civil insurrection is so polite, so 
abstract and mealy-mouthed that the 
only real controversy to erupt on the 
press night came when o lady from the 
BBC accused me of burning her ear 
with a cigarette. 

A Credit to the Force, which opened 
this year's National Youth Tneatrc 
. season, certainly had explosive poten¬ 
tial but turned out to be a rather dull 
affair. Directed by Graham Chinn, it 
painted a terrifying and totally con¬ 
vincing picture or 20 young police 
cadets wearing boots and helmets, 
crouching defensively behind plastic 
riot shields - but did next to nothing 
with it. The lads, inevitably a bunch or 
sociological allsorls with backgrounds 
ranging from Ulster to Oxford - , some¬ 
times muttered darkly about "going 
in"; They disliked "blacks in Bructon 
and sodding miners", but they were 
plainly meant to be Good Lads at 
Heart. You could tell that because one 
of.jhe training officers shouted "Well 
done, the.pollcd-’ after each and every 
■ exercise. 

Even the Impossibly contrived story 
of PC Malcolm Shepherd, the'best the 
play could do by way of a plot, elicited 


significant precedent, or merely 
another gesture. The debate may only 
have begun. 

New York’s Clurman Theatre form 
the centrepiece of a considerable 
Samuel Beckett celebration at the 
Churchill Theatre, presenting five re¬ 
cent short works. They reflect typical 
concerns: an old man, only his face and 
shock of hair lit, listens in silence to 
two voices speak of the past in That 
Time; two sit at a table in Ohio 
Impromptu, one reading, the other 
listening, occasionally hatting the flow 
with a rap of his hand. A Piece of 
Monologue offers a quintessential 
Beckett figure, assailed by memory of 
the unaccountable, while cyclic repeti¬ 
tions of futility constitute What 
Where. Catastrophe offer; a parable of 
the debasement of art in a totalitarian 
society, as the director and his terror- 


silence, is the object to be formed and 
displayed. Written for Vaclav Havel, it 
Is unusually iiolitically pointed, and 
ends on a note of commingled defiance 
and despair. 

The performances are of the highest 
standard, and serve to remind us what 
powerful theatrical experiences Beck¬ 
ett’s works arc, something which does 
not always emerge from the page. 
Concerned with the largest of topics - 
lime, memory, meaning, despair, 
death - they focus upon them with an 


frit deliberation of language and ges¬ 
ture. Presented as directed by the Tate 
Alan Schneider in New York, they 
offer a tribute to both men. Elsewhere, 
another recent work by a major mod¬ 
ern playwright receives its British 
premiere from the enterprising Salford 


University Theatre Company. Arthur 
Miller's Two-Way Mirror contains a 
pair of distinct works, imaginatively 
tailored to the limitations of tne hall by 
Geoffrey Gaskin, a feat requiring the 
mass movement of the audience during 
a short interval. 

Elegy for a Lady attains a kind of 
quiet perfection rarely encountered on 
stage. A man enters a shop to buy a gift 
for a dying woman; tne owner is 
increasingly drawn into the rela¬ 
tionship he describes; he departs, with 
a watch she has insisted he takes, each 
having come to some accommodation 
with tne situation. The events, howev¬ 
er, are rendered ambiguous: the play 
begins and ends on a darkened stage; 
the involvement of the woman hints 
that she may be the principal, may 
Indeed be Imagining inis encounter. 
John Axon ana Kate Devey play this 
finely focussed work with peat sensi¬ 
tivity and restraints, and go on to rise 
admirably to the challenge of Some 
Kind of Love Story, more explicitly 
concerned with the kind of breakdown 
of personality, and of reality itself, 
hinted at in Elegy. 

(f it has not quite the unity and 
control of that work. It seems more 
demanding for the players, particu¬ 
larly the role of tne schizophrenic 
Angela. Both, in their different ways, 
are social dramas played out at tne 
shifting borderline between illusion 
and reality, sanity and madness, and 
are indicative of a shift in Miller's 
recent work. It remains, together with 
the Black Theatre Co-operative’s mar¬ 
vellously played productions of Edgar 
White's table of exile and return. 
Redemption Song, the most memor¬ 
able of the Fringe productions 1 have 
seen this year. 







no firm comment, anger or commit¬ 
ment from the playwright. Jonathan 


Wingrave tried hard to flesh out the 
character of the cadet who had escaped 
to Hendon from a mining village, a 
Father who insisted on working despite 
the strike and a militant, picketing 
brother. Poor Malcolm, par some, 
reason alt that made him think he knew 
about the real World. Inevitably he left 
the course, complaining that 'it’s un- 


same qf the play. 

Meanwhile, the Royal Court Activ¬ 
ists, displaced from their usual hofne In 
the.Court’s Theatre Upstairs, are serv¬ 
ing lip some home-made pie in the sky 
at the Man in the Moon pub down the 
road.. 

It is a shameless exploitation of the 
Equus idea they're passing off a$ 
. Peacock Park. Set in a young people’s 



Romeo and Jutlel. - 

Suffolk Young People’s Theatre.. 
Theatre Royal, Bury St Edmuhds, 

The Princess and the Swineherd. - 
Wokey Youth ■ Theatre, Wplscy 
Theatre, Ipswich.. s 

There is.of course no imperative for a 
summer school to attempt a formal 
.staging-of its set‘text., something, that 
Snexpiplence'/'and'- - variable r pbjlity ■' 

i , riiyit *» 




arid un ilium inn l Ins over the, long hau 
of the nearly full text; 




Miller’s 

tale 


A View from the Bridge 
By Arthur Miller 

Young Vic, September 4 

“You tend to think that Tennessee 
Williams is the writer about sensuality 
and sex. I find A View from the Bridge 
a very sexual play, it’s completely 
unstated but there it is in this tiny 
confined apartment. It’s a very pas¬ 
sionate play, but passionate more 
through denial of desires than by 
expression of them." 

So says Roger Smith, whose produc¬ 
tion of A View from the Bridge opens at 
the Young Vic next week. His will be 
the first London revival of the play 
since the original Peter Brook produc¬ 
tion in 1956. Times have changed. In 
the fifties the play's notorious all-male 
kiss led to objections from the Lord 
Chamberlain: patrons had to join a 
club to see the play. People under the 
age of discretion were doubtless bar¬ 
red. Now comes a production which is 
likely to attract a largely youthful 
audience. Roger Smith believes that 
one of the good reasons for reviving 
the play is that audiences of all ages are 


therapy and guidance unit, it has Tim, 
a young liberal counsellor/Dysart-fi- 
gure encouraging a group of adoles¬ 
cent weirdos to act out the traumatic 
moments of their uniformly shabby 
lives, They don’t take much persuad¬ 
ing, and we get tableaux depicting 
alienation, masturbation, contracep¬ 
tion (everything . except blinding 
horses). 

No less than 20 individuals are 
named as contributing to the script. 
Shaffer is not among them. He 
should be, tor Tim even nos dreams. In 
Equus Martin Dysart dreams of carv¬ 
ing up children; in Peacock Park , 
maybe because of the generation gap. 
Tim tells us through on awkward 
letter-monologue that he's dreamt of 
stabbing his father. There’s gratitude 
for you. Come on, Activists, you’ve 
done far better than this.. 

Hugh David 


ment and understanding that 




probably better equipped now to 
understand it. “Our awareness of the 
psychology of relationships is better 
than it was 28 years ago. So what’s 
going on under the play one is more 
able to tap now than then.’’ 

When Miller wrote the play he was 
much preoccupied by the question of 
the tragic stature attainable by “the 
common man”. His protagonist, Eddie 
Carbone, is a Brooklyn Italian long¬ 
shoreman whose fall from grace turns 
on an act of treachery against the 
community he reveres. Relatives from 
Italy have entered America illegally 
and are hiding out in Eddie's apart¬ 
ment. One of them. Rndolplio. falls in 
love with Eddie’s 17-ycar-old niece 
Catherine. Eddie's reasonable urge to 
protect her is mixed with a disturbing 
desire for her which he won't acknow- 


Playback 


Alan Bennett season 

National Film Theatre, from next 

Wednesday 

Next week the National Film Theatre 
launches a season of all Alan Bennett's 
television plays which will culminate In 
a Guardian lecture appearance on 
September 19. With the universal 
praise of An Englishman Abroad and a 
special BAFT A award for his con¬ 
tribution to the medium, Bennett is at 
last being acknowledged for the master 

When looking for a common ele¬ 
ment In Bennett's work it is easy - and 
very enjoyable - to concentrate on the 
language. “All that's come in now. 
Lemon in you tea. Yoghurt. Carrying 
babies on your back. We werenT 
brought up for to any of that. I was 
thought a bit revolutionary for having 
prunes." Bennett delights in misplaced 


prunes." Bennett delights (n misplaced 
metaphors: his characters "have a 
stab 4 'at Paris, take air travel "in their . 
stride", practise rock-climbing before 
"jumping in at the deep end", and 
(unforgettably) “limber up" for O 
levels. Writing in an introduction to a 
collection of these plays Bennett says 
that what strikes him is the repetition 
of incidentals. "Why an I obsessed 
with hang-gliding, for instance? What 
is it compels the mind about indoor 
sports. centres or life-saving, indoor 
rock-climbing and sub-aqiia7". 


ledge. He grows rapidly more desper¬ 
ate that no one shares his suspicions 
that Rodolpho “ain't right" and in the 
end resorts to shopping his cousins to 
the authorities. He is publicly de¬ 
nounced as a traitor, and dies In a 
street fight attempting to rescue his 
“name”. 

Smith is clearly very impressed by 
the appeal of Eddie’s character ana 
regards him as a bona fide trade 
figure. “It's a man who's come to His 
limit, to the end of his reason, to the 
end of his intelligence. He can't face, 1 
neither does he really know, what is 
driving him. That’s what gives him his 
dignity and his tragedy.^ 

when Miller visited London in July 
he talked to Smith about the play, and 
expressed a misgiving about the 1956 
production. He felt, apparently, that 
what had been missing was an authen¬ 
tic portrayal of working-class people. 
He complained that “everyone sound¬ 
ed as if they'd come from the Foreign 
Office". He had gone on to make the 
extraordinary suggestion that the 
Young Vic might like to transpose the 
action to England - to London, or 
Liverpool. Smith didn't take to the 
idea. ’‘The rhythm of the language is so 
specific to Italian Brooklyn that you 
would have to start rephrasing and 
changing words. And in any case that 
kind of immigrant problem as far as 
Italians are concerned we don’t have." 
He is confident that the problem Miller 
fears witl not arise again. Since 1956 
more actors have come from working- 
class backgrounds. It’s far easier now, 
he says, to portray working people 
authentically. He places great emph¬ 
asis on a proper understanding of the 
specific cultural setting that produces 
an Eddie Carbone. Tne waterfront is 
“macho world, a world that accepts 
violence, a world of men, respect, 
honour”. What makes Rodolpho “not 
right” in Eddie's eyes is his openness. 
The world Eddie inhabits “can’t face 
up to any so-called feminine feelings. 
Tiie fear of it leads to great insecurity". 
The climactic kiss that Eddie gives 
Rodolpho, ostensibly to prove the 
Jattcr's homosexuality, gives express¬ 
ion to that insecurity. It also. Smith 
suggests, has echoes of the Mafia kiss 
of {Tenth. 

Lynne Truss 


which an elderly couple (Thora Hird 
and Hugh Lloyd) allow an inexperi¬ 
enced social worker (Julie Wallen) 
into their home. Her job is to persuade 
them that they are ,r at risk", but she 
repeatedly breaks any human contact 
she establishes with them by quoting 
from relevant sections of her hano- 
book: “The refusal to recognize the 
approach of old age and the potoWjiy 
of infirmity is entirely nature .The 
play turns on this very refusal. Tney 
have no desire to be marked out as om 
people: “They put you on a rcgUWfr 
next minute you’re sitting round bang¬ 
ing o tambourine." 

Bay Something Happened Is a natut* 
olistic reworking of Bennett s awur* 
dist stage play Enloy, which didntjo 
down too wofl with the critics; nordM 
his only experimental televislon wor 
The Old Crowd directed by Lindsay 
Anderson for London Weekend m 

1978. u, u Mria 

The outrage with which enwj 

responded to the play has bwonw 
legendary so It will be Interesting 1°*®* 
it again (September 8). In the con[«* 
Bennett's other works the 
may seem less surprising- CJ“j thcv 
conservative by nature, and when« 
value a style like Bennett’s they don« 


of the nearly full text; despite the 
occasional pluses of a decayed urban ■ 
environment, of boarded-up buildings, 
chicken wire, riot shields and shoulder - - 
holsters, the'Capulets*. ceilidh and a < 
Mercuric (Mark Jenner) who would 
not have looked out of place twirling a., 
baton, for. an .Orange band.- 
The play was Prefaced by.ifyidrw, 
i. l\ 

:, (i • ir.r. -m • »/i i «iiuniiiii*ri. rib; 
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and ’action set-pieces, where the very 
efxmpiriy of means js itself attractive 
and‘amusing: for instance, a chase 
through a forest with every spare body 
a bush qr a beast; a collective evbca-. 
tiori of Magnus’s, court, "Hail to the 
EmperOrl Grovel, grovel; groVel", ora 
Small, uniformed child shifting a few 
Jnchbs being described^ “the army oa 
the moveV ? .. 

: ’ipwrow* 

1;i ■Lll.'lCV. 1, . V '*• ■ ' ' ' 


conservative ay noiuiv, ----- . ■ 
value a style like Bennett’s, theydgj 
want it messed around with, w*. 
are not surprisingly an £J M a 8I S?on 
trapped by tneir own success, » 
the occadon of The Old CmtdW 


sub-aqua is mentioned twice in the 
same context: it provides ail excuse for 
a young person not to visit a hospital or 
cemetery with his relatives. Bennett 
often concentrates on families drawn 
together through a duty to the dying 
(Intensive Car ?, Rolling Home)', on the 
way isolated people respond to . in¬ 
tervention from professional carers in 
homes, hpspitals and old people's 
clubs (Sunset Across the Boy; A 
Woman of No Importance); and on the 
IntruslVenesS of social Workers and 
other observers (Our ?Wlnnie, Soy 
Something Happened )■ • 


things that are very puturt*** 
peemihr’. But what Mike 

understand is that you AgJjJjE 
what you do best; A sobering 
with which to approach this retrospec* 

live season. , LT 

Next week 

John Welghtoan revlevw 

Daniel Boors«nV‘TheDI* { 

coverers: A HJSiorj . 

Man’s Search to &iowH« 

World and.. Him*® 1 .' 
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Driven by 
the dark 
engine 


Japan's High Schools. By Thomas P. 
.Robin. 

University of California £10.95. 

. 0 520 04863 6 

The year 2000 will be the beginning of 
the ,r Japanese century”, a well known 
political pundit recently predicted. 
Whether this proves to be the case, 
certainly few societies today have 
captured Western fascination more: 
Japan's impressive industrialprowess, 
based on a curious blend of Confucian 
thought and ultra-high tech, has made 
it the nut everyone seems to want to 
crack- Yet the task is not easy. Formid¬ 
able linguistic and social barriers keep 
most foreigners at bay. 

Dr Rohlen, an American anthropo¬ 
logist, lias risen admirably to the 
challenge. "Education is the cheap 
defence of nations,*’ wrote Edmund 
Burke - no nation notes Rohlen, has 
taken this apothegm more to heart; 
indeed, in analysing Japanese secon¬ 
dary education lie tells us more about 
what makes that country tick than 
most recent work. Fluent in both 
written and spoken Japanese - and, 
most important, highly attuned to the 
currents below the surface - Rohlen 
spent 14 months observing five secon¬ 
dary schools in Kobe, a cosmopolitan 
port town some 300 miles south of 
Tokyo. The result is a scholarly, yet 
remarkably unstuffy, rendering of 
what he deems to be a key socialization 
period - his premise being that high 
school is the prime time when cultural 
ideals, attitudes and highly efficient' 
work patterns are, for the majority of 
Japanese, indelibly set. 

Japan's meritocracy is the under¬ 
lying theme of the book. Due to the 
interplay of liistorical and philosophic¬ 
al forces, Rohlen argueg, Japan may 
well be the most meritocratic society 
on earth today. And it’s in the coun¬ 
ty's educational system that he sees 
the seeds of this meritocratic order: 
rather than the traditional social class 
symbols of capitalism, the author 
writes, it is educational attainment 
more than any other factor which 



Tomoka ““'“down to two hours homework. One of the Illustrations In A Family 
in Japan (Wayland £4.25) to be reviewed shortly. J 


determines one’s place within 
Japanese society. 

The outcome of oil this is a country 
where there exists an admirable degree 
of equal educational opportunity up to 
the age of 12. After that, children must 
sit an awesome high school entrance 
exam to determine their school place¬ 
ment within an eight to ten tier ranking 
system - but that’s only the beginning. 

Currently in Japan 80 per cent of all 
high school students aspire to higher 
education. Hence the inflated import¬ 
ance of the country’s university entr¬ 
ance exams. Indeed, an enormous 
amount of teenage energy is geared 
solely towards this event - a point that 
cannot be overstated. One's institution 
of higher education is the crucial final 
step in establishing adult social place¬ 
ment, and everybody knows it. The 
end result, observes Rohlen, is an 
educational system driven by the “dark 
engine" of the university entrance 
exam. The situation is so extreme, in 
fact, that there’s currently an outcry to 
lessen the inordinate pressure of this 
incubus - to no avail. As Rohlen 
shrewdly shows, ins'Tob'deeply'Bfr' 
trenched in both the psyche ano suc¬ 
cess of Japanese society for any sub¬ 
stantive change to take place. 

The by-product of such an obses¬ 
sively exam-oriented high school en¬ 
vironment is two-fold. On the one 
hand, Japanese are generally imbued 
with all those, qualities needed to 
succeed outstandingly In today’s tcch- 

^.1_I_1 __ It 


Japanese high school education is 


African plays and playwrights 


The Development of African Drama, 
gy Michael EUierfon. 

Hutchinson University. Library for 
Africa £12.00 and £5,95.. 


The title of this book is perhaps 
misleading in that the argument does 
not in fact concentrate on the historical 
development of African drama from 
indigenous forms of theatre to contem¬ 
porary conditions Bnd characteristics, 
fcmall wonder, considering that the 
subject matter, 1 forms, styles, and 
social functions 6f African theatre, 
ooih traditional and contemporary, 
so infinitely varied as to defy easy 
definition. On the other hand, the 

oii5°L assuraes l ^ at works in En¬ 
glish by African playwrights can be 
compared^ with one another on the 
oasis of their socio-political contmit- 
^Ratoiess of tne very different 
i w ra 5,9^ historical influences upon 
i 22* 1 - Bluminatiiig insights occur 
•woughput the work, but occasional 
L ^readings do crop up where a given 
not amenable to the criterion 
ot judgment Imposed upon it. 

flr j! c m ost fascinating section, the 
Atri}* 0 chapters and the last, discuss 
''frtran drama as both literature and 
. White emphasizing its 
ofrSJ? rc,ev ance fn the process 
'Hrtiw hjpdernizatiou which the va- 
SJy^ 10 ” 81 - cu hures are now 
■ n ®‘ ^h e intervening five 

Uiw£l e ? drinker particular plays 
as adaptations of 
coirS.?^ 11 plays aoout anti- 


cent in academic circles for drama as 
high literary art. Etherton is especially 
informative on the social analysis and 
production methods of contemponuy 
travelling companies as well as of those 
of community workshops. He is also 
keenly sensitive to the ambiguity of 
developing literary proficiency in 
order to preserve the popular perform¬ 
ing arts while actually developing an 
elite literary culture which spells doom 
for that which it would preserve. But, a 
discussion of traditional' African 
theatre and its relation to contempor¬ 
ary manifestations is needed to coun¬ 
ter-balance the author’s Ideological 
commitment to the "drama process” as 
a means of raising the level of political 
consciousness at the grass roots, of 
working out local problems in aesthe¬ 
tic/therapeutic workshops. 

Some attention to traditional 
dramatic forms and their social func¬ 
tions might have occasioned a more 
objective view of Clark’s Ozidi , for 
example, which surely need not be 
subjected to Cither a realistic 
(Eurocentric?) reading, or to a prede¬ 
termined production method. Tlie 
play’s finer points as well as deficien¬ 
cies are functions of its traditional 
origin, and the piece wDI-oot fit 
comfortably into the offered thesis. In 
the same way the comparison of Roti- 
mi’s Oronromwen Ndgbaist with Hus¬ 
sein’s KinjeketUe shows significant 
signs of strain, in that Rotimi cele¬ 
brates a spectacular and ritualized 
victimization by circumstance, while 
the critic extols the psychological cut 
and character thrust of heroic tragedy. 
The two world views are not compati¬ 
ble and something less than Justice is 
done to RdtiihiY thteHtriftkl vision;-; - 

' WdWrUS yftMti# 'ofxnanse- 

wa Is also slighted, and in a comparison 
with Hevi’s Amove we arc told that 


"there is a lack of real meaning in the 
play". In the same vein we reaathat “a 
great deal of contemporary drama in 
Nigeria has tended to be uncritical, in 
any coherent analytical sense, of the 
society or of the body politic. . .Types 
are satirized - they may even be class 
types - but invariably they are the 
architects of their own misfortunes and 
the cause of their downfall. This may 
reflect the satire in the performance 
traditions of Nigeria and their In¬ 
herently conservative function of pre¬ 
serving the status quo by the timely 
public criticism'of tne excesses of the 
traditional elite." 

The words conservative and elite arc 
used here In a very particular sense. 
Should all social analysis be revolu¬ 
tionary? Are the tricksters of folklore, 
os in Southerland's dramatized and 
updated Ananse tale, to be identified 
as members of a traditional elite? 
Dramatic, situations and characters 
based on traditional precedents are not 
necessarily best measured according to 
the criteria of European socialism. 

The author intends his study .for 
- African students of drama in Africa, 
and in the main they will benefit 
greatly by it, but there are one Or two 
technical definitions and assumptions 
which tend to mislead. The glossary, 
: for example, confuses the concept of 
dramatic characters as personifications 
with that of allegory as the basis of 
composition or structure, wliilc the 
definition of plot, naturalism, prosce¬ 
nium arch, and ritual theatre leave 
mucli to be desfred in terms of clarity 
and completeness. Such carping critic¬ 
ism notwithstanding, the work is far 
anyth,ns ava "- 

Richard Taylor 


Revolutionary portrait 


necessarily encydopeadic rather than 
analytic. 

This certaiiily makes for remarknble 
educational efficiency; high school stu¬ 
dents achieve a greater average level in 
science and mathematics than those of 
any other nation, and the country 
reaps great rewards economically. But 
such efficiency comes at a price, while 
it produces b society that's well run, 
the educational style is “shallow and 
uninspired”. Rohlen concludes: it is a 
system "without heart". 

The book is hard to fault. To his 
credit, the author has succeeded in 
covering his subject from every angle, 
yet never sacrifices depth for breadth. 
Greatest among the many strengths, 
however, is its sneer readability; never 
have 1 encountered a work on modern 
Japan which so skilfully captures what 
is intrinsically unique about the 
society. Indeed, Rohlen proves that 
comparative education need not be a 
litany of lifeless facts - having had the 
precious opportunity of such extensive 
fly-on-the-wall fieldwork (this is the 
first published account in either 
’Ja panes e ttrE Bg nm a n BBrertw i B ir* 
al nature), he doesn't waste it. His 

E Dints are solid and fully researched, 
tit the real impact comes from his 
continual use of cogent anecdote. The 
author's elegant style and sharp eye 
have in fact made his book as page¬ 
turning as a well-written novel. 

Japan's High Schools deserves to be 
widely read.lt will be, without ques¬ 
tion, the definitive work on the subject 
for many years to come. 

Linda Joffee 


Family Portrait with Fidel. By Cartas 
Franqul. Translated by Alfred 
Mac Adam. 

Jonathan Cape £12.95 and £5.95 


At last, an insider's book which puts a 
bit of flesh onto the official bones of 
Fidel Castro, rather too much, 
perhaps, for the great man'sown taste. 
Carlos Franqui. a youthful Commun¬ 
ist, quit the party to join Castro’s 
barbudos - the bearded ones - fighting 
the Batista regime in the Sierra Macs- 
tra. After the victory, Franqui edited 
Revolucion, a lively nnd irreverent 
journal. Outside ihc real circles of 
power, he still seems to have known 
everyone who was anyone in the new 
Cuba and wns around, with an excel¬ 
lent journalist's enr, when all manner 
of interesting and important things 
were going on. 

The specialists will have to judge 
whether everything happened just as 
Franqui says, but tor general renders 
his sardonic, often bitchy and even¬ 
tually hitter, observations und nncc- 
dotes about Fidel and tiiusc around 
him make excellent reading (aided 
greatly by the translation of Alfred J. 
MacAdnm). In the euphoric enrly 
days, Franqui relates, an impressive 
warrior's beard wns so much in fashion 
that razor blade sales plummeted. He 
had never liked his, so had it shaved 


kers were mine weren’t they?" "No! 
Nol Nobody's allowed to shave round 
here." According to Franqui, he got 
the last word by betting Castro that 
“someday there II only be one set of 
whiskers around here - yours.” 

At a booze-up with the Russians in 
New York after one UN session, some 
of the Cubans with Castro were ncedl- 
iiT ,l si.ll ta i l ‘ Uf ‘flT C 1 * 

E olitical jokes about himself. Instead, 
e turned the tables neatly by pointing 


he turned the tables neatly by pointing 
to Gromyko and observing. "Cubans, 
form your revolutionary tnbunal and 


sentence Gromyko, the man who rec¬ 
ognised Batista. “ There was a deadly 
silence, Franqui recalls, though the 
great survivor appealed to be quite 
unruffled (and Inter proved to be the 
only Russian who knew to how handle 
Cuban cigars with proper respect). 

Because he so obviously fixed and 
admired the man he chose to follow 
into the hills, Frnnqui's penetrating 
assessment of Castro's complex perso¬ 
nality sounds pretty convincing. The 
great imnrovisor, Franuui argues, 
whose style has never really changed, 
power resides in him alone, never to be 
shared with those from whom he 
expects unconditional loyalty. Fellow 
guerilla heroes like Huber Matos who 
crossed him after the victory were 
ruthlessly struck down (Matos got 20 
years after a trial in which, on Cnstro's 
orders, he was not permitted to speak 
jn his own defence). “Fidel had an 
innate distrust of the people" Franqui 
writes. “He preferred militarisation to 
organisation. He also thuught that in 
peacetime and economics the same 
rules applied as in gucrilln fighting - 
that a group of leaders could change 
cvcrytlfing. 

As the Communists lightened their 
grip on power under Casstro, life got 
increasingly hard for people like 
Carlos Franqui who Insisted on 
arguing aloud that the revolution 
belonged to all Cubans. The nccounts 
of organised persecution of intellec¬ 
tuals and artists, of grubby campaigns 
against prostitutes.Tiomosexuals and 
other drop-outs who offered “revolu¬ 
tionary morality" will not please those 
who still believe Castro cun do no 
wrong, Franqui’s acerbic pen por- 
traints of men like Fidel’s brother 
RSul, who comes across us an appar¬ 
atchik thug, and Che Guevara, like¬ 
able but totally out of his depth in the 

■ ilBHMfti i w sram. m 

for the author, he now lives in exile in 
Italy. 

Philip Jacobson 


Life after school 


Professional and Vocational Degree 
Course Offers - 1984/85. By Brian 
Heap. 

Careers Consultants Ltd. £5.50. 

O 85660 0849 

The Sunday Times Good University 
Guide. By Peter Wilby. 

Granada Publishing £4.95. 

0 246 12387 7 

e— jii’ii jm“ i m i e 

With large cohorts of children born in 
the late 1960$ now reaching 1 he age of 
majority, only to find that government 
cutbacks have reduced the number of 
places available in higher education, 
several handbooks have appeared to 
help applicants cut a path through the 
post-18 jungle, in times of economic 
hardship the thoughts of many turn to 
professional and vocational degrees 
which might ensure a decent meal 
ticket, so Brian Heap’s volume on the 
A level grades such courses require is 
veiy timely. 

The book Is full of the information 
which applicants will need, starting 
with the inevitable “how to choose a 
course" section, now more or less 
obligatory in these compendia, before 
going on to the main body of the text, 
over 120 pages of minute detail on 
everything from accountancy to wood 
science. 

In each field one can discover which 
universities, polytechnics or colleges 
offer degree courses, whnt A level 
grades are normally needed, whether 


there is a sandwich course or industrial 
placement, professional examinations 
taken, alternative and related careers, 
and useful addresses. Interested in 
information technology? Try St 
Andrews (BBC) or Leicester Poly¬ 
technic (CD). Media studies? Central 
London polytechnic (CC) or Dorset 
(EEE). Brewing? Only Heriot-Watl 
for which you need DDE on entry, 
and, if you over-indulge in the pro¬ 
duct, will have DT on exit. 

Brian Heap's book is excellent 
value, as is Peter Wilby’s Good Uni¬ 
versity Guide, which deals with the 
whole higher education sector and 
grew out of his comprehensive cover- 
age of the topic in five issues of the 
Sunday Times magazine last year. The 
information is' based on answers to 

a uestionnaires, returned by all institu- 
ons except, for some reason, Bristol 
University, Queen's Belfast and Bui-, 
mershe College. 

Each section gives most useful de¬ 
tails of student numbers, A level score 
needed, employment prospects, 
academic and social facilities, male/ 
female ratio and student appraisal, 
some of it in Clip "alternative prospec¬ 
tus" term's. Thus Reading University is 
said to be good for opera, Morris 
dancing nnd ploughing but not for wild 
parties. I must remember to send my 
daughter there. 

E C Wragg 


To amuse the 
battle-weary 


The Harpole Report. By J. J, Carr 
Penguin £1.75. 0 14(H) 6920 8 


14(H) 6920 8 


This fictional account of life in a 
primary school tells the story of its 
head, George Harpole. via his private 
jnftriiftT ripcf a tones.t>f mbrapS/ Per)-,. 
guilt have reissued it twelve years after 
its original publication, so it has a 
strong flavour of the 1960s about it. 


'fhough not a side-splitter, it may gently 
amuse the more battle-weary as poor 
did Harpole fights a largely losing; 
battle against his colleagues, pupils 
and the local authority's administra¬ 
tive machine. My favourite memo 
exchange .was:. Croscr .io Harpole.« 
"Cup.-t.: have 4 1 dozen jiew English . 
exercise books?" Harpole to Croscr. 
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A triptych of painted panels showing a man flanked by Serapis and Isis, Egyptian gods worshipped by Vespasian, Is one or 
many full colnu r Illustrations in The Romans: their gods and their beliefs, by Margaret Lyttelton and Werner Forman, a lavishly 
produced volume published by Orbfs (£12.50). 

Girls will be girls? 


Girls and Boys: The Limits of Non- 
Sexlst Childrearing. By Sara Stein. 
Chatto and Windus £8.9S and £4.9S. 


Sara Stein is undoubtedly a caring, 
sensitive lady who is very concerned 
about families and their problems. She 
is also a New Yorker, who writes from 
her cultural fortress as though it were 
the norm for the world. 

Freudian ways of looking at the 
world tend to dominate her argu¬ 
ments. As the proud mother of four 
sons, for example, she feels they have 
provided her with some compensation 
for her childhood yearnings to be 
male. Yet even then she knew that a 
tomboy wasn’t,a real boy, a truth 
which lias become the reason for this 
book-* to And the kernel of difference 
between masculine and feminine. 

a*.i \.Mutmj tticiiH is mat mere are 
real biological differences between the 
sexes, many of them psychological, 
which emerge at the appropriate stage 
of maturity and for which it Is. not 
possible to find a gene, like grey hair. 
Although she accepts that ways. of 
. upbringing canhave an effect in aecen- 
' turning those differences; she Will not 
allow that they are directly responsi¬ 
ble, insisting that the biological im¬ 
perative wilfont. Stein points out. for 
example, that “Our adoption of blue 
jeans as a unisex uniform was not 
widely accepted by children. Little- 
girls sought to differentiate themselves 
from little boys by preferring Calvin 
Kleins to Levis". . 

There is some Up-service paid in the' 
book to styles of upbringing in other 
cultures, siich as those contentious 
New Guinea tribes of Margaret Mead, 
but the overwhelming.body of refer¬ 
ence is to the American dream where 
“mothers have, traditionally been the 
ones to dry tears, bake cookies .; 
and stay at home waiting for the real 
event of the day, the gladsome call. 
“Daddy’s home'’: mothers coming 
home from work, she explains, usually 
get the day’s.complaints. 

Having set this cosy middle-class 
scene as typical of all human life, the 
author protests that those who would 
want to change it, particularly a femin¬ 
ist called Lelty Cot tin Pogrebin (who is 
gently put right throughout the book), 
serve only to confuse parents: the 
belesned children' soon, sort - them¬ 
selves out. Such misguided people 


Who Cares About English Usuage? By 
David Crystal. 

Pelican £ 1 .95. 

Words. By Paul Dickson. 

; Arena £3.50. 


David Crystal’s Who Cares About 
English Usage? was written partly in 
response to tho many queries and 
comments about the English language 
sent In by listeners to his Radio .4 
programme Speak Out , and in a very 
mfonnal and often amusing language,' 
’ In ,his introduction Crystal is careful 
to stress that most of the linguistic 
problems he explores In the book do 
not have “simple answers in terms of 
Rjnht vs Wrong, or Correct vs IncOr- 
. reel"; This I® no* Intended ,as a gram- 
. nfar or.as thpjlneSi 


might say, for example, “A man could 
be male even if he found his gifts most 
apt for childrearing; a woman could be 
female and pursue mathematics'’. 

As a biologist/ethnologist, Stein 
spends a chapter reasoning from the 
world of chimps as evidence of our 
early ancestry. She concludes that as 
their sex roles arc dear cut, then ours 
should be too; but does not draw 
similar conclusions from their rampant 
promiscuity. Sex rules, she argues, are 
a survival mechanism. As nominids 
became human and women's pelvises 
became enlarged to allow the passage 
of the bigger brains of their infants, 
their running became less swift and so 
they had to be fed and cared for by 
their menfolk while encumbered with 
little children. One can imagine 
primeval woman sitting in her neat 
cave, inquiring solicitously on hubby's 
return “Had a good day in the forest, 
dear?” 

It would have been less far-fetched if 
she had chosen to illustrate her argu¬ 
ments with examples from primitive 
human society. But then she might 
have found that the women not only 
give birth, but provide most of the food' 
too; the men doing the really impor¬ 
tant things like killing animals nnd 
attending to religious rituals such as 
the rebirthina (initiation) ceremonies. 

But, the biologist continues: it is 
crucial to our species that boys “slam 
doors and join clubs, just as girls bake 
cookies ana whisper secrets". Stand up 
any parent whose son has not whis¬ 
pered secrets and whose daughter has 
not slammed doors. 

However, in spite of the many 
American academic works to which 
she refers, Stein's understanding of 
psychology is not impressive. For inst¬ 
ance, a high proportion of the reasons 
given foe believing that boys and girls 
function differently is because of what 
they tell researchers, as though they 
had been reared in a vacuum. When 
she applauds the little girls who want to 
grow up to be brides, or little boys who 
want to be truck drivers, does she 
think they pick those concepts off 
trees7 It Is also difficult to accept that 
three-year-old girts actually prefer a 
purse as a going home party present, to 
a red fire-engine with squirting hose 
which boys are more likely to get. Most 
British children have-to be satisfied 
■ with the sexy combination of a balloon 
and a tube of Smarties. 
Alternatively, the author turps to 


classical Freudian psycho-analysis. A 
chapter is devoted to the Infant’s 
discovery of his or her genitals. The 
typical male two-year-old, for exam¬ 
ple, “does his best not to see what he 
has already observed; his mother (uri¬ 
nating) does not have a penis”. Quot¬ 
ing heavily from a psychoanalyst who 
has watched many parents and chil¬ 
dren in her consulting rooms, there is 
the story of the tiny girl who, while 
showering with her mother, pulled at 
her pubfc hair, desperate to find a 
penis. Her disappointment then 
brought about her pathological hair 
pulling. Any question of either biased 
re sea rch samples or investigators 
would doubtless be churlish. 

Like anyone trying to prove a point, 
Stein's references are also carefully 
chosen. There is but one fleeting 
sentence given, for example, to all the 
important work on girlsMeamed hel¬ 
plessness. Not a whisper (even _a 
feminine one) about tne effects bf 
efficient contraception, nor about the 
widely used concept of “locus of 

- control” which is used to explain 
individual and group feelings of auton¬ 
omy, often poor in both women and 

: the Lower social classes. Indeed, social 
class differences can also be disting¬ 
uished in babies of about a year old, 
but then perhaps they are biological 
too. 

Stein sees the feminist movement, 
which she clearly dislikes intensely, as 
being formed of women who are still 
disappointed in their penisless 
mothers. However, she writes that 
“Non-sexists could wipe out all our toy 
stores, television shows, picture 
books, and Little Leagues to no avail. 
As far as we can tell, girls become girls 
. and boys become boys without them". 
On that point she is surely right: real 

- change has to be further reaching. 

In Stein’s terms “The bold experi¬ 
ment to raise non-sexist chdildren is 
not working*’... children am sticking 
To their sex-rotes in spite of their 
parents, the children of women doc¬ 
tors do not believe that women can be 
doctors, and hairy aims mean that 
•' you're smart. Though it is clearly 
Impossible to bring children up with¬ 
out a culture, in order to see how their 
sexuality would show itself; it is a pity, 
that someone who writes as skilfully as 
Sara Stein should be unable to take a 
! more objective view of tbe ( World. 

Joaa Freeman 


of Fowler's Modem English Usage, but 
instead as a guide to cectain linguistic 
oddities, tp tne areas!in which ambi¬ 
guities call occur, and underlines mocj- 
em linguistic trends,' However, the 
quizzes devised by Crystal to make the 
reader think seriously about bis or her 
use of language will be found by many 
to. be elementary and the average 
1 reader’s everyday knowledge of. the 
language Will no doubt be more'tbah 
adequate to deal with such problems, 
which 1 leads one to ask, at what 
audience, is this book directed? The 
problems which if clarifies are none the 
less among the most fundamental 
points of English grammar,- . 

If grammar forms the skeleton of 
language, .words"make up the flesh, 
Paul Dickson’s Wordi is acqilecljoti qf 
terms both did and nciv. forgoritrt.and! 


Parrott patter 


Children’s talk. By Catherine Garvey. 
Fontana £2.95. 0 00 636594 9. 

According to its distinguished editors, 
“The Developing Child" series is de¬ 
signed forparents, educators, students 
of psychology, and indeed for any of 
the increasingly numerous profession¬ 
als who are ^responsible for raising a 
new generation". The common reader 
will need uncommon pertinacity to get 
through the terminological parapher¬ 
nalia - locutionary, illocutionary, per- 
locutionary - that dogs the opening 
chapters of Children's Talk. 

Methodological expositions usually 
impress upon us the unprecedented 
difficulty, importance and originality 
of the authors research. This account 
is undoubtedly the fruit of enormous 
labour. For 10 years Professor Cather¬ 
ine Garvey has painstakingly collected 
video and audio-recordings of three, 
four and five-year-olds in conversa¬ 
tion. Most of the children were 
observed (by unseen adults) in pairs in 
the laboratory-playroom - not the 
most stimulating of environments, de¬ 
spite the provision of assorted toys, 
including carpenters' tools and two 
ladies' handbag? containing jewellery. 
(Listlessly, the incarcerated kids won¬ 
der what the others are up to: “How 
long before our friends come back?”) 

In addition, three mothers collabo¬ 
rated in producing longitudinal studies 
of younger children from families 
associated with the university. We are 
not told where, an omission which 
needlessly diminishes the dialectal in¬ 
terest of the sample. Frequent refer¬ 
ences to “pals”, Macdonald’s, and 
Raggedy Ann suggest that an occa¬ 
sional use of “nappies” for “diapers” 
and “Mars” for "Hershey Bar" repre¬ 
sents somebody’s half-hearted attempt 
to anglicize the transcripts. .Why? 

Professor Garvey, who has written 
on “Play” in the same series, wields a 
leaden pen: “Talk is a very complex 
activity. Like other human activities, it 


unfolds in time ... It occurs some¬ 
where, at some time, in among certain 
people (or perhaps from a solitary 
person) engaged in doing something or 
several things.’’ But of course no 
weight of platitudes, no cumbersome 
classification of communication chan¬ 
nels and facilitation-systems, can 
wholly crush the life out of this data. 
Whether the findings strike us as 
predictable or surprising, it is worth 
scrutinizing verbal manoeuvres within 
nurseries and the roles adopted in 
games of make-believe; worth noting 
that care-givers, chatting to babies, 
instinctively treat even a burp or a 
chortle as a turn in the exchange; 
worth reporting that, at a later stage, 

f iolite requests tend to be addressed to 
athers, while imperatives serve to 
order mothers about. 

The investigation of language in the 
very young is bedevilled by problems 
of definition and coordination. How 
can scientific teams standardize their 
procedures, ensure consistency in their 
analysis of utterances, or even agree as 
to wnat counts as an utterance? Para¬ 
doxically, the turgid abstractions of 
this disappointing book may give heart 
to individual enthusiasts who have few 
scholarly pretensions but ample 
opportunity to document infant speech 
acts, as it were, in the wild. Where so 
little is known, much can be done by 
amateurs. Words spoken on impulse, 
in the midst of spontaneous activity or 
at ease in familiar routines, are surely 
more likely to shed light upon the 
mysterious evolution of linguistic pro¬ 
cesses and purposes than experiment 
such as Thomas Thieman’s, respectful¬ 
ly cited here, in which tots were made 
to repeat and then recall the sentence: 
“The bird sat in the tree and it sang a 
song.’’ How symbolically apt it turns 
out to be that the microphone in 
Professor Garvey’s laboratory-play¬ 
room was concealed beneath a stuffed 
parrot 1 

Marion Glastonbury 


Prepare to be parents 


newly-lqvbnted,: rare or just plain 
improbable. Sadly, few of the entries 
include even a vague indication of their 
derivation, the majority being 1 listed 1 
with neither a guide to pronunciation 
ribr an explanation of their origin. This 
is particularly Wanting in the, case of 
words like "eellogofusciouhipomxj- 
kuiiuriouS", 


Child Studies: Child Care and Develop¬ 
ment from Birth to Seven Years - A 
Two Year Course. By Tusia Werner. 
Batsford £8.95. 

Remaining a successful and self-confi¬ 
dent parent today is not easy, now the 
goals of childhood have changed from 
mere physical survival to something 
approaching an ideal of totnl fulfil¬ 
ment. With so many more areas of a 
child’s progress to worry about, prepa¬ 
ratory child studies at school level 
aimed at both sexes should obviously 
by now play an important rale, acting 
as counter-weights either lo unreal 
expectations or else to unjustified 
fatalism about early development. Yet 
satisfactory pupil preparation for later 
child care has so far often failed to 
come off, with young adolescents repe¬ 
atedly preferring to see themselves in 
the role of suitor rather than that of 
potential parent. But ways of impro¬ 
ving parent skills must still be found, 

S ven that school sometimes provides 
>e only concentrated teaching on this 
topic many future parents are ever 
likely to receive, 

More recently, a number of brave 
attempts have been made to improve 
on this picture, from the running of 
infant play-groups in secondary 
schools manned by the pupils them¬ 
selves to ambitious series of talks and 
visits. Now Tusia Werner, a compre¬ 
hensive school teacher from Brighton, 
hqs compiled an excellent source book 


for ideas on the subject, informed 
throughout by one effective nolion. 
Rather than get pupils to think about 
children and childhood in the abstract, 
she encourages them to remember and 
describe their own younger selves. If 
any doubt the practicality of this, they 
should rend extracts from pupils’wnt- 

;___i 1 L.U ..la., nperrm- 


kutiuriouS , an. alternative way of' 
saying !’very. good!' or "very fine" ', 
whose absence in the Oxford -English 
. DKiianaiy casts some doubt on its.' 
authenticity.-The coUfcctioit, however' 
is pot intended a$ an, authorized di* 
ttodaiy of unusual wttds. An invalu¬ 
able help to fevers of Scrabble and 
other, word games, Words hi also a 
highly entertaining rdad for those who 
ertjpy. tire more eccentric Side pf ouf 

‘Racliiel Neaman 


Christian: 
From the 


ndt>Volume Three 


ups, spells in hospital or sheer, wanton 

mischief come across more vividly than 
much the same pupils would over 
produce more self-consciously in their 
English lessons. , . 

Handling such material can be d»-.- 
turbing and occasionally explouw 
where the teacher is concerned, M 
the advice given on how to do this ana 
what other topics to cover is unfailingly 
sensible. Described as a 
course, there is in fact enough here w 
keep a class going for a far jongpr 
period. Any teachers, meanwhiIp, un¬ 
certain themselves about part 
areas of child development will fiWj 
there are many opportunities proyrae“ 
for their own learniflg, 

Werner never shuns * R 
approach, whether it comes to explain¬ 
ing the details of the birth . 

why children play or ways to Kg 
infants starting school. Myo niy ^. 

rel is with her publisher; w&y imsffl 

a useful and appealfogbookbes** 
with ridiculously smaB print and 
quality of paper and binding 
'for its or anyone rise's own gooii , 
Nicholas Tucker 


Chiaroscuro 

world 

iPeter Ackroyd is one 

original new novelists: WO of ms 

are now published by AbacusgZJj 

each). The Great 

curious meditation on 

Little Dorrtt. The Last Teshuoent 

.Oscar: WPde is a wtuog^exe^^ 

literary empathy. Us bv caPP' 

only occasionally marred by “""J 
lapses, In which Ackroyd en 
chraroscuro world shot through ^ „ 

guilt and exaltation.. 
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Towards a world view 


The Modern World since 1917. By 
Philip Sauvaln. 

Blackwell £2.95. 0 631 91470 6. 
Twentieth Century World History In 
Focus. By Harry Mills. 

Macmillan £3.50. 0 333 28662 6. 
Evidence In Question. World Affairs 
from the Russian Revolution to the 
Present. By E Rayner, R Stapley, J 
Watson. 

Oxford University Press £2.25. 0 19 
913299 2. 

Success hi Twentieth Century World 
Affairs. By Jack Watson. 

John Murray £4.50. 0 7195 4068 2. 
The Cold War. By Hugh Higgins. 
Heinemann Educational £4.95. 0 435 
31395 9. 

The Origins of the Cold War. By 
Martin McCauley. 

Longman £1.95. 0 582 35388 2. 

The trend towards world history for 
first public examinations continues 
and so does the flow of world history 
books to service it. Most of them seem 
to start with Europe, and quite rightly, 
for how can you gain a world perspec¬ 
tive without, like Aristotle, a place to 
sland? 

The Modern World since 1917 is a 
history map book, presenting events 
with a strong emphasis on the visual - 
graphs, charts and diagrams as well as 
maps, There are also “Time Lines", 
more lists than lines, which are useful 
for locating events in time as the maps 
are for locating them in space; both are 
strikingly well conceived, and success¬ 
fully provide both the key to under¬ 
standing, and its context. There is just 
enough text to supply background and 
details, and each topic based double- 
page spread is completed by a box 
containing questions. 

The double-page format is also 
adopted by Twentieth Century World 
History in Focus, a solid coursebook, 
more than twice as thick as The 


Modern World, with a more conven¬ 
tional emphasis on the textual rather 
than the graphic approach. It's well 
illustrated though, and includes in 
each topic three or four short pieces of 
evidence, verbal or visual, with a list of 
questions based directly on them. This 
is certainly another welcome addition 
to the world history list, scoring over 
the map book in coverage, if perhaps 
not in impact. Have both if you can. 

But neither separately nor together 
will they equip your candidates to 
answer ail the questions in the latest 
addition to the popular and useful 
Evidence in Question series. Sired by 
the same examiners and markers as 
before and out of the same stable, 
similarly designed for practice in the" 
kind of document work required in 
public examinations, this one seems 
not to have bred true. It's much 
harder. “What evidence is there in the 
three passages to suggest that the Cold 
War was largely an ideological stnig- 

S e?” “What does the speaker mean m 
e passage by ... ‘A revisionist line’, 
‘bourgeois elements’, ‘the dictatorship 
of the proletariat'?" It's not that it's 
impossible for 15 to 16-year-olds to 
understand these concepts, but ex¬ 
plaining them and applying them is 
something else again. And what prop¬ 
ortion of 15 to lb-year-olds can easily 
identify and describe the “tone” of a 
passage? Ask their English teachers. 
These are interesting questions, but if 
they're any indication of what's going 
to hit the entire ability range at GCSE, 
they could spell disaster. 

For A level. Jack Watson’s Success 
in Twentieth Century World Affairs is 
still going strong and has now 
appeared in a third!edition. The "Suc¬ 
cess in" title with its connotations of a 
crib doesn't do justice to the depth of 
analysis and breadth of coverage in 
these pages. There are maps, cartoons, 
and photographs; there are reading' 


cry chapter; 
i Mr Watson 


lists and exercises after eve: 
and for sheer organization 
is unrivalled. 

Hugh Higgins’ The Cold War was 
well worth another edition, too. This 
second edition has a new chapter on 
“Detente and a new cold war", taking 
events into the 1980s and providing the 
opportunity for extending criticism of 
the American hard line on Russia, 
whose roots in the Truman era Mr 
Higgins considers must bear much of 
the responsibility for the beginning of 
the Cold War, and whose resurgence 
after a brief period of Nixonian - and 
thus discredited - detente must do the 
same for its continuation today. Misin¬ 
formation by the media on both sides 
about the adversary’s military strength 
has helped to foment the hostility 
which led the American Congress, for 
example, to refuse to ratify the SALT 
II agreement. The nuclear situation is 
horrendous: leaders on both sides have 
failed us; the single tenuous hope is 
improbably offered only by mass 
movements of ordinary people. 

In Longman's Seminar Studies 
series, Martin McCauley presents a 
more balanced, if less cogent view of 
the cold war. Alongside the revisionist 
view taken by Mr Higgins is presented 
both the traditionaiAmencan view 
that the USSR actually is interested in 
taking over the world, and the “post- 
revisionsist" idea that cold war was 
inevitable given the tensions arising 
from conflicting ideologies, and in the 
aftermath of the Second World War 
and the development of nuclear 
weapons. The best thing about this 
book is its classic cold war documents: 
Ambassador Kennan's "Long Tele¬ 
gram”, Churchill’s “Iron Curtain" 
speech and Stalin's reply, Molotov's 
condemnation of American economic 
imperialism and the Truman Doc¬ 
trine's ideological expansionism. 

Jessica Saraga 



[, with (he aid of a conch shell, that 

-.... M „„ w .. w „ ^Joying the experience in ope of the 

“■JfrrikHia by Jane Tanner for Margaret Wild's story There’s a Sea in my 
Bedroom (Hamish Hamilton £4.95). This Is a familiar child's fantasy brought 
•“PpUy to Ufa. 


Exploring a 

medieval 
mental map 

Here be dragons. Most qf the Travels 
of Sir John Mandevllle (Penguin £2.95) 
took place somewhere in the author's 
head. Written in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury by (so it is supposed) an Anglo- 
Norman knight, The Travels represent 
both a mental map of the late medieval 
world and an examination of Euro¬ 
pean culture and values that still seems 
relevant for all the unreliability of the 
information. Essentially the kind of 
stuff Othello used to cnat up Desdc- 
mona and thus to be taken no more 
literally than a present day travel 
brochure. 

Brian Morton 


Here and now 


Success In British History since 1914. 
By Jack Watson. 

John Murray £4.50. 

0 7195 3924 2. 

United Kingdom: A Social and Econo¬ 
mic History of Modern Britain. By 
John Wilkes. 

Cambridge University Press £5.95. 
0521 28280 2. 


Success in British History since 1914 is 
not about success in British History 
since 1914. It is in fact a general history 
of modern Britain in which political, 
diplomatic, economic and social de¬ 
velopments are covered right up to the 
Falldands War of 1982. The success 
will be yours if you read the book 
carefully. 1 1 is one of a series published 
by John Murray. "Success Study 
Books are designed to give you the 
maximum enjoyment and sense of 
achievement in any subject you 
choose. They arc also invaluable for 
exam work and pre-degree course 
reading". 

Setting aside the trite reflection that 
most textbook writers subscribe to 
these aims, perhaps we should first 
discuss whether the book fulfils (hem. 
Certainly It has many merits. Jack 
Watson's canvas is a large one. He 
packs in a vast amount of Information 
and analysis, and writes clearly, attrac¬ 
tively and objectively. It is difficult to 
quarrel with the author’s handling of 
such controversial episodes as the Suez 
Crisis of 1956. When, however, in his 
discussion of the Falklands War Mr 
Watson suggests that “a substantial 
minority ot the British people was 
troubled that such a way of settling 
colonial disputes could stifi occur ia the 
1980s", I doubt if he is right. Similarly, 
Brian Faulkner, we read, “retired, 
giving up the unequal struggle to make 
Ulster Unionism more tolerant”; 
perhaps we should be told that he died 
in a hunting accident. But these are 
»nr qi iihhTe,f niOnapaT 


and charts and helpful suggestions for 
further reading. 

My chief criticism of Success in 
British History since 1914 is that it 
sends me to sleep. The responsibility is 
entirely the publisher's since too much 
is packed into too restricted a space. 
The print is far loosmal!. It is about the 
size of the introductions (but not the 
texts) of the Penguin Classics. 400 
pages of such minute print are very 
hard on the eyes. Similarly, the illus¬ 
trations are often not big enough. One 
cannot learn much from a photograph 
of Attlee's cabinet which measures 
four inches by three, nor from a page 
from The Dally Mirror where the print 
can only be read with a magnifying 
glass. Tne maps are also too small, nor 
is the fault rectified by claiming that 
the scales are larger than they actually 
are! Again, Sassoon's poem, "The 
Genera?' contains seven lines, and it 
seems riduculously stingy to ruin it by 
quoting only five of them. I also fault 
John Murray for not saying who Mr 
Watson is. All in all, he deserves 
better. 

Cambridge University Press like¬ 
wise cannot be bothered to toll us who 
John Wilkes is, which is a pity. That 
said, I’m glad to cotnmcnd United 
Kingdom: it is a pleasure to read. Mr 
Wilkes gives us a business-like and 
attractive survey of the social and 
economic history of Britain since 1750. 
The book is designed for O level, 16+ 
and CSE candidates, but the general 
reader will find much to interest and 
enlighten him. There Is little to fault. I 
deplore distances in kilometres rather 
than miles and there is the occasional 
inaccuracy: the battle of the Somme, 
for instance, did not occur in 1917. 
Pictures of steam locomotives which 
arc stationary or not even in steam 
represent a sadly missed opportunity 
of displayingone of man’s most photo¬ 
genic works. Still, this is a splendid 
book. The well-selected documentary 
evidence includes Enoch Powell's 


inend* as'good vaTuT ‘Hr "~&atsoirT tiTread what he actually' saicl!' 
thorough and wide-ranging survey. 

There are numerous maps, pictures 


Richard Wilkinson 



Sftf* Fairy Tales. By Joseph Jacobs. 


^^Head ttST?370 01023 X. 


Tales for children and other 
A.Jn n ' Gordon Jackson. 

{rff, 1 Stonefield Avenue, 

Lincoln, 90p paperback._ 

enraged his feliow folk- 
“"“Wtrtii ftp began to alter, conflate 
totoe casesl bowdlerize h« 
uFKtohU retellings for children., 
“fended himself with verve: “I 
at heart; as sacred as our 

SfiSf f ? Uc ‘ I ? re - the fiUin 8 of our 

wit), bright 

never produced 
'SJKfrtf. textually We, anno- 
of English folktales that. 
^iPi Wjectcd. Bttt it is our inestimable 
gJHhat It should have been he who 

Enaiul f< 5,5? ch fiWe generation of • 
gigUsb children the classic narrations 

X JKu Iiat, y c «al fictions. For in 
Uieftn ^ scbo,ar storyteller 

canh!^ r ^ re ’? >l, ^? tion - His ability to ■ 
°»ptuh, on tho 1 pjg'o the Mdences of ‘ 


spoken English was acute, while his 
knowledge of the material — and his 
respect for it - was second to none. To 
be sure bis decisions - such as turning 
“Yallery Brown" from a story told as a 
personal experience into one set in 
:E Orice upon a time" - are sometimes 
questionable, but in general his feel for 
story is that of a master carpenter for 
seasoned timber. His English Fairy 
Tales (1890) and More English Fairy 
Tales (1894), two of the essential 
books tor any English child's book¬ 
shelf, are now made available in one 
paperback volume. J D Batten’s Illus¬ 
trations are replaced by decorative 
headpieces by Margery Gill, but 
Jacobs’s texts are complete and un¬ 
touched. 

: How much we owe Jacobs is simply 
shown in the case of “Jack and the 
Beanstalk", the archetypal English 
folktale. The version In Jacobs is 
lively, funny, compelling: it is the 
version we all know. To turn.frem it to 
the chapbook texts is to exchange fresh 
spring water for the chemical recycl- 
mgs of the tap. Yet pedants might 
argue that Jacobs’s text has no war¬ 
rant, and is not even English. His 
laconic note reads: "I tell this as it was 
told to me in Australia, somewhere 
about the year 1860.” Ip I860 Jacobs 
was six years old. There is no reason tp 
doubt that his nurse did tell him some 
■ version of the story, br that spnfe 
touches of bis tejrt derive fromber. but 


this is certainly far from the folklorist’s 
ideal of a verbatim transcript. Yet bow 
much better it is than anything else we 
havel To reject it as inauthentic is to 
reject enjoyment as the justification of 
story, 

A brief comparison with a pamphlet 
of tales written and privately printed 
by Gordon Jagkson, Rum Old Tales 
for children and other lively folk, s 
illuminating. For though Jacksons 
stories may start, "Long, long ago, 
when the earth was younger and 



nothing boy called Jack", they rarely 
sustain one tone throughout, and nev¬ 
er match the strict and tested structure 
of the traditional tales. Developed for 
and with a class of children, they strain 
hard to catch the tone of the speaking 
voice, with varying success. The ghost 
stories “Fellow Travellers’ and 
“Home from the Sea", in which Jack- 
son uses the narrating voice to draw a 
picture of the narrator as well as tell a 
tale, are the best. Gordon Jackson s 
stories are worth seeking out as an 
interesting experiment In the creation 
of new tales from a folktale base, but 
their chief effect on me is lo send me 
back with renewed admiration and 
appreciation to Jacobs- 

" Neil Philip 


PAPERBACKS 


Suddenly, travel writing is fashion¬ 
able. Great tides of It flood the shelves. 
Some of it, like many titles in (he 
Century Seafarers series (all £4.95), 
rather specialized. While some might 
enjoy harking back to an adolescent 
romanticism with John Masefield’s 
Hie Bird of Dawning, nineteenth cen¬ 
tury tales like Lady Bra ssey’s A Voyage 
In the Sunbeam or Joshua Slocum s 
Sailing Alone Around the World make 
heavy weather. More engagingly, in 
the Century Travellers (also £4.95 
each) you can sail with George Millar 
and Isabel and the Sea, a faintly 
hilarious account of a trip through the 
canals of France into the Mediterra¬ 
nean to Greece undertaken im¬ 
mediately after the war. Mr Millar is a 
perfect English gentleman, and his 
ketch Is his castle. 

The indomitable Freya Stark strides 
through two volumes of her auto¬ 
biography - Travellers Prelude and 
Beyond Euphrates (£4.95 each) - also 
in the Century series, taking us up tp 
her fortieth y#ir. Considering all the 
revelations of the insensitivities and 
chaos of her family life, it’s a wonder 
Ms Stark stopped at the Middle East. 
Her mother married her younger 
daughter off to t|se man she herself had 
been unsconsdously in love with for 20 
years, to see her bear six children only 
one of whom survived to the present 
day and die herself of puerperal fever 
at 26 - which Mother seems to have 


regarded as a real nuisance. Freya 
remained single. 

Yet more indomitable, Mme Alex¬ 
andra David-Neel was the first West¬ 
ern woman to penetrate Tibet. In 
Virago's reissue of My Journey to 
Lhasa (£5.50) you can share the in¬ 
credible series of adventures which the 
55-year-old woman encountered, nev- 
et once shedding her disguise as a lama 
or her faith In Buddhism. Lama Ana- 
sari ka Govinda's The Way of the 
White Clouds (Rider £3.95) transcends 
the genus of travel book in a wonderful 
reverie on the arts, history, religion 
and landscape of Tibet as experienced 
by an Indian devotee. 

It is bard to capture the spitit of a 
place through the description of one's 
own impressions. Though written In 
1967 Jonn Lincoln’s observations in 
One Man's Mexico (Century £4.95) 
remain as fresh and true today as when 
they were written and the book Ihraws 
open a window on another hemis- 

E nere. Unfortunately, more cele- 
rated writers give us less. Patrick 
Leigh Fermor's reminiscences of A 
Time of GUIs (Penguin £2.95V arc a 
tolerably amusing youthful trek 
through Hitler’s Europe, but his 
evocation of Ronmell (Penguin £2.95) 
is a pale tribute to Kazantzakis with far 
too much of the author on view. As for 
Calcutta (Penguin £2.95), Geoffrey 
Moorhousc tells us nothing lhat a 
standard history book and a precis of 
the Indian Press would not have done 
with less palaver. 

Victoria Neumark 


Dramatic gap 


The Rise of English Drama to 1600. By 
A M Kinghorn. 

Volturnn Press £10.00. 0 856U6 105 0. 


This is a now edition, with the addition 
nr a glossary, a revised bibliography 
and a chapter discussing Shakespeare's, 
four major tragedies, of Mwiueval 
Drama , published in 1968. That title 
was strained as the book contained 
material not truly medieval, but the 
present one is even more so. It is 
astonishing to find a book purporting 
to deal with drama up to 16u0 entirely 
omitting Lyly, Greene and Kyd - to 


name but three - and according Mar¬ 
lowe no other place than mention in 
relation to something or someone else. 
The result is a yawning gap that causes 
a distortion which should have been 
mentioned (at least) - or the title 
changed - since |he contents ns they 
stand, admirable though they arc. in 
themselves, do not constitute n history 
of The Rise of the English Drama lo 
1600. 

The uninformed render or student 
who consults this book will, in con¬ 
sequence. be misled. 

Katya Waiter 

































Christianity: 

Pt 1. Open up them pcnrly gates. 36 
d/f colour 6 mins 

Pi 2. The Growing Church, lift d/f 
colour 24 mins 

Pt 3. I'm a believer. 128 d/f colour 
30 mins 

Pt 4. Christianity Alive. 42 d/f colour 

8 mins 

£55 + VAT. 

4 filmstrips, 2 cassettes, teacher's book 
and 20 copyright-free worksheet mas¬ 
ters. 

Festivals: 

Pt 1. Introduction. 70 d/f 16 mins 
£15.00 + VAT 

Pt 2. Ramadan. 65 d/f 14 mins 

Easter. 54 d/f 15 mins 

£27.511 + VAT each 

Pt 3. Passover. 65 d/f 17 mins 

Diwali. 58 d/f 12 mins 

£27.50 + VAT each 

Purchase complete set £60 + VAT 

5 filmstrips in colour, 3 cassettes and 
teacher's hook. 

Mary Glasgow Publications Ltd, 
Brookhampton Lane, Kineton, War¬ 
wick CV35 0JB 


These productions arc the result of the 
type of collaboration that should be 
most fruitful for religious education in 
the classroom. Two major religjous 
education centres have used their links, 
with teachers to provide resources; 
which deal with themes that are central 
to current agreed syllabuses. Both sets 
offer a mix of filmstrips, cassettes and 
books but there are differences in 
concept and approach. 

Christianity tram the Sacred Trinity 
Centra at Salford is for secondary 
pupils and has four parts which are not 
obtainable separately. The aim is to 


A few vears aao the first edition of 
noons jOr neiticiam Readers was pub¬ 
lished by The Centre For The 
Teaching, of Reading. It consists of 
..series titles which have been graded 
into 12 stages of difficulty spanning 
. approximate reading levels of six to 12- 
plus years but with interest-levels that 
maVe the hooks suitable .for-the use 
With SCcondary age pupils. 

A few months ago 1 started my 
regular task of revising the lists in 
terms of adding new- puDlications(not 
that many) and checking on those 
series which have gone out or print. It 
proved to be something of a depressing 
exercise. More than 100 series from 
the Original lists are now Out of print 
and more will be added as series are 
not reprinted. 

Many of those series had, of coutse. 
outlived their usefulness, but there are 
outers that it is sad to see disappear. 
Quite large.numbers of pupils arrive in 
secondary schools unable or unwilling 
to cope with the books.that "the 
average" pupil can read at that stage. 
In order to improve their reading skills 
and, to develop some affinity with 
.books, suitable books have to be found 
for these pupils to read. ■ 

■ Anyone deRlihg with secondary age 
pupils who have reading ages below 
eight will know how difficult it is to find 
books which they can read and yet 
which are not .too young in terms of 
their content. The choice improves at 
the eight to ten reading level but it is 
still not.as wide as one would, wish,. 

. Why, if there is a need for books 
written specifically for older reluctant 
readers and those with limited reading ■ 






Complex patterns 

Paul Turton reviews two projects for religious education 


_expiorc "the Christian response to 
3esus" and not to attempt an “objec¬ 
tive” investigation into & what Christ¬ 
ianity really is". In the event this’ 
approach is most rigorously developed 
in Part 3, “I’m a believer , which has 
five sections in which three strands 
"interweave and overlap". The 
attempt is made to link an event in the 
life of Jesus with its expression or 
celebration in a specific denomination.! 


This is an imaginative but complex 
pattern which may be educationally 
confusing and lead to misunderstand¬ 
ings. For example, pupils might set the 
idea that the ministry of healing is' 
exclusively linked to Charismatic 
groups or find that the mix of visuals 
and words about the Kingdom blurs 
their perceptions. Part 2 contains a 
useful section on the Jewish back¬ 
ground followed by an excellent codec- 


Unable or unwflEng 

Wendy Body on books for reluctant readers 

sMllg, have so many .series gone out .of I spirit duplicating masters. 

E rint and why btc so few new ones Phonic Builders Arnold-Wheaton. 

eing published? TTie answers from One of the handful of series that has a 
publishers were as follows: readina level starting nt seven. Dnn’i 


‘‘Teachers buy this type of series in 
single copies which means that we 
often don’t sell enough to warrant 
reprints. We have to tnink very hard 
about doing it." 

"I think teachers would be surprised 
at just how small the returns are for 
some, of the series - even the really 
well-known ones." 

It is impossible to argue with harsh 
financial realities but 1 do wish there 
were more suitable books around for 
older pupils who are still having prob¬ 
lems with rending. 

If selecting books for reluctant read-' 
ers is onc oT your concerns then you 
may find the followingrecommenda-' 
lions of some interest. They are either 
recently published series or what I 
would describe a* “best buys" iii that 
they are series which have a strong 
appeal and are popular with the major¬ 
ity of the intended readership. 
READING LEVEL EIGHT AND 
BELOW: 1 

Relay Readers- Schofield anti Sims. 
Reasonable teenage fiction which is 
graded Into - four levels. (reading' ages 
o'A-8VD Each level has accompanjThg 


spirit duplicating masters. 

Phonic Builders Arnold-Wheaton. 
One of the handful of series that has a 
reading level starting at seven. Don't 
be put off by the series title, the stories 
in these ten targe books aren't bad. 

Splncchlllers Harrap (now Nelson) 
four titles: Ghosts , Monsters, 
Horrors, Magic and Witchcraft. 
Readable non-fiction, the first two 
(Hies are easier than the others. 
Spirals, Hutchinson. There have been 
recent additions to this compelling 
series including more plays. The whole 
series is a must. 

Winners, Edward Arnold. The con¬ 
tent of this very good little series of 
four books is more suited to first year 
secondary pupils. 

Approach Trend, Ginn, Still worth 
having - Red Surf is the most 
powerful book at this basic reading 
level that I’ve come across. 

Dinosaur Strip Books, Dinosaur. Com- 


wiii undoubtedly enjoy them. 
Discovery Books, Cassell, now Holt, 
Rinehart anti Winston. Six non-fiction 
sets, each of four titles designed to 
lappeal eg Sporting Events, Magic and 
Mystery. : . 

Movie world, Longman.Bound to 


tion of art works illustrating ideas 
about Jesus through the years. The 
succeeding history sections cover a 
long period succinctly though the final 

{ >art dealing with the last 500 years is 
ess well balanced. The fourth section, 
“Christianity Alive", offers stimulat¬ 
ing ideas about contemporary Christ¬ 
ian attitudes. 

Visual and audio quality is good 
though the music is jarring and the 


appcnl, these books arc film stories 
with colour photographs. Star wars and 
Jam 2 are particularly popular. 

Jim Hunter Books, Methuen.-Fortu¬ 
nately the poor man's James Bond is 
still going strong. Good fun and de¬ 
servedly papular. 

READING LEVEL 9-10 
Tim Paperbacks, Arnold-Wheaton. 
More superb adventures concerning 
the Hidden People but in paperback 
size. Just the thing for first years who 
enjoy fantasy. 

Aces, Hutchinson. Just published, the 
first six titles in a new senes which aims 
for quality as well as appeal. A good 
mix of content and riveting covers. 
Into the Past, Longman. A primary 
history series which is a fascinating 
read for lower secondary pupils eg At 
School in the Fifties. 

Galaxies, Longman. Highly readable 
nOn-fiction to tell you everything you 
ever wanted to know about Blue Jeans 
■or Fast Food for example. 

Perhaps if wc had more books like 
these on our shelves, together with the 
favourites like Bullseyes (Hutch¬ 
inson), Knockouts (Longman) mid 
Varda (Edward Arnold), we would 
have fewer secondary school pupils for 
whom reading is something devoutly 
to be missed. . . 


Wendy Body is Area Tutot, Bristol 
Reading Centre, Avon Service For 
Special Educational Needs and author 


ill TELEVISION ; 

^Jn m PROGRAMME 

'■./■■■f 1 /-' RECORDING : --SiiliSETS•. 

Advance Irifomiaiidn of Programmes Available J , Fee » shown alongside each title and a fee scale is published by Guild, To Register 


September Hrd l&iK) Well Being Fee Ctxle B 

September5th 18-3(1 Splash .. Fee CodeB 

September 7p! 18JX|' TraxTrix .. Fee Code A 

• 22.3IJ' Food For Thought Fee Code Z 1 

September ltJth 18^X1 Well Being Fee CodeB 

September liah 1&3U Splash Fee Code B 

• v - . 2()^U Diverse Reports. Fee CodeB 

September 13lh 22.30+Bipod of The British Fhe CodeB. 
September 14th TtaxTrix ' Fee.CodeA 

SOI 4 jKWfi' * 13Wtf*JW«»ekln Politics ‘fee aided 
r ; .22,30Rood For Tlnught Fee Code2? 


September 17th Iftqu Well Befog : . 
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^.Recording Licence, Dept, . 
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voices sometimes stilted. Su 
booklets arc helpful but the wL 
prove somewhat indigestible in'the 
classroom. Christianity can be used as 
part of a well balanced teaching proe- 
rarnmc, helping pupils to undemand 
specific Christian beliefs and attitudes 
It may also prove valuable in church 
education expanding and enrichina 
young views of the faith. 8 

Festivals comes from the Midland 
Regional RE Centre and concentrates 
on the nature and practice of festivals 
which are defined as "annual celebra¬ 
tions, in which a community focuses its 
attention on an important aspect of its 

life”. 

An introductory soundstrip on the 
nature of festivals includes sections on 
Well-dressing and Remembrance day 
as well as key frames on the religious 
festivals to be studied in detail. The 
rich variety of religions represented in 
the Midland area has been used effec¬ 
tively in the production and the signifi¬ 
cance of each festival is interpreted 
through the ideas of believers. Diwali 
and Passover are firmly linked to 
specific families white Ramadan is 
shown in one Muslim community. 
Easter is seen through a number of 
different communities and while a 
variety of celebration is shown this 
section misses the personal impact of 
one family or group. 

Picture quality is good throughout 
and the soundtracks offer an interest¬ 
ing mix of voices and other sounds. 
The teacher's book is very helpful and 
for each festival filmstrip there are 
sections on background, practice and 
significance as well as the provision of 
a script and resource list. 

Users are recommended to make 
the strips into slides for added flexibil¬ 
ity ana each script is divided Into 
sections for detailed teaching. 
Altogether a very useful resource fot 
top primary, middle and secondary 
schools: further additions to the series 
will be very welcome. 



CRAFT PACKS • / 

Trylon Lid have Introduced a selection of 
activity packs for craft education. The 
Junior Schools Art and Craft Activity Pack 
is for children between the ages of 
seven and 12 and contains materials 
and Instructions forstone plaster 
casting, plaster casting, simple mould 
making and general modelling. It costs 
£24 excluding VAT and carriage. 
Introduction to Plastics Is for 12 — 16 year 
olds, and contains materials and 
Instructions for activities Including 
vacuum forming, acrylics and dip 
coating. It costs £59.50 excluding VAf 
and carriage. Further information on ■ 

these and other packs from: Tfy*® 1 Ud. 

Thrift Street, Wollaston, Northants. 

DISC OPTION ‘ 

Research Machines have announced a 

Winchester disc unit for the 38QZ m» 0 ‘ 

The addition of the unit would add from 
10 to 40 megabytes of memory to Hie. 
system which would open the doonora 
more applications.The Winchesters v 
supplied with a special version of 
which Is compatible with current noi>. . 

Winchester versions. Owners of Uie 

single density 380Z can have thqK: ■ 
machines upgraded at a cost of . 
when buying a Winchester. 

:herln 
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beginners. 



Life and woiics 


by David Self 


The Story of Sir Moses Montefiore. 
By Geoffrey Preger. 

Filmstrip and cassette tape 
The Jewish Education Bureau, 8 West- 
combe Avenue, Leeds LS8 2BS 
£16 plus 75p postage and packing. 

Not everyone nowadays is perhaps 
able to say exactly what was distinctive 
about the life and works of Sir Moses 
Montefiore. In his time however (and 
he lived for over a century: 1784-1885) 
he was one of the best Known, most 
respected and wealthiest members of 
Anglo-Jewry. He was the first presi¬ 
dent of Alliance Assurance, a director 
of the Provincial Bank of Ireland and 
of the South Eastern Railway, and a 
founder of the organization which 
brought gas lighting to the principal 
cities of Europe. 

Having married into the Rothschilds 
and being a member of the Stock 
Exchange, he found that by the age of 
forty “nc had accumulated what he 
thought was enough". He retired and 
spent his remaining (sixty) years in 


good works in Britain and Jerusalem. 
He won Arab recoanision for Jewish 
rights, founded projects that created 
productive work for the Jewish com¬ 
munity and was devout in his religion. 

All this is told in an audio-visual 
package which is never sycophantic 
but a masterpiece of compression. 


the filmstnp (eighty frames in seven¬ 
teen minutes) with a taped commen¬ 
tary that blends narration with sound 
effects and music from a wide variety 
of sources. There are one or two loose 
ends left unexplained, some of the 
illustrations do not appear to be im¬ 
mediately relevant ana the audio qual¬ 
ity of the review copy was less than 
firet-rate. Even so, this is both visually 
and aurally a fascinating programme 
and the accompanying notes are com¬ 
prehensive. Many secondary school 
heads of R E may actually feel that 
here, for once, is an audio-visual 
package worth its money. It is certainly 
a joy to find that it has been produced 
by someone who appreciates the 
medium. 



iDiruuuciion to Duaamsm 
Introduction to Hinduism 
Study packs from The Centre for 
Continuing Education,The Open Uni¬ 
versity, Walton Hall, Milton Keynes, 
MK7 6AA. 

£12.50 and £10.00 incl of postage and 
packing respectively. 


Each of these packs consists of an 
audiocassette, a Study Guide, and 
offprints of materia], bound together 
in a separate volume, from the text 
book Man’s Religious Quest: A Reader 
(edited^ W Foy, Croom-Helm, Lon- 

U takes some time to sort out what 
belongs where, and there is no sug¬ 
gested order in which the materials 
ought to be studied. What we have, in 
fact, is a scattering of material believed 
to be generally useful and widely 
accessible, and offered in a disorga¬ 
nised manner with the excuse that the 
materials constitute “resource packs”. 

Not that the material itself is value¬ 
less. Quite the contrary: the audio¬ 
cassettes would be valuable even with¬ 
out the accompanying material; the 
Study Guides suggest some of the 
difficulties which lace new students of 
the religions, and some of the key 
issues involved in understanding them; 
the extracts from the original texts arc 
sensitively chosen; the suggestions for 
further reading are entirely sensible. 

However, the new reader would 
have been enormously helped in using 
the material if some sort of perspective 
had been provided, both in the overall 
organisation of the pack and in its 
individual element: for example, the 
reading lists, here organised alphabeti¬ 
cally by the authors surnames, would 
hove been better sorted in the order in 
which it is suggested that the novice 
read them. We ao not know whether to 
begin this selection of matrials with 
stories relevant to to the Buddha's life 
is integral to, and the right place for 
starting, any quest for understanding 
Buddhism, or whether it is merely an 



Snaky guide 

by Prabhu Guptara 


and n monk” is the “dramatization” in 
“sympolic episodes" of "the spiritual 
aspect of the decision to abandon the 
world”? This, clearly, is what is be¬ 
lieved by the OU's editorial team, but 
does (he interpolation of their beliefs 
make the new reader's lask any easier? 

Are wc hi go along with what makes 
“understanding easier” even if it pass- 


individual religions. 

These are large issues to raise in the 
context of two humble sets of resource 
materials. In themselves, they suffer 
from having been extracted from their 
larger context of the OU courses to 
which they belong. Specifically, there 
are references (such ns those to parts of 
these OU courses not included in these 




What is worrying about the selec¬ 
tions Is the nature of the editorialising: 
what, for example, is gained by assert¬ 
ing that the story of “Gautama leav|ng 
his palace for a walk and encountering 
an old man, a sick man, a dead man 


about the selec- 


MEDIA 


is the problem, in my view, not merely 
with these sets of material in particu¬ 
lar. it is a general problem with what 
appears to be the consensus in the 
whole of Western scholarship about 
how it approaches religion, as well as 


the feeling that he has only half (he 
map. But if you already have some 
perspective on these subjects, the 
packs are useful compilations of mate¬ 
rials to use in revising or extending 
your knowledge. 



Alternatives 

HTV Wales 10.35 pm from Thursday 
Aug 23 

1TV 12.30 pm from Friday August 24 
Six half-hour programmes 


Is the world eoina to hell in a handbas- 


'i&SPg some alternatives. Com- 
pismeniaiy medicines, solar power, 
communal living, health food: Ideas 
which surfaced in the flower-power 
«*ties have gained new credence in 
the last decade as people determined 
to form different life-styles struggled 
wth the realities of putting “love’n- 
.? mx , toto practice. HTV’s informa¬ 
tive series might also inspire despairing 
upperform students with its glimpses 
of lives where success and failure do 
not depend on YTS or the dole queue. 

Against the dole queue the so-called , 
Alternative Movement places the Cir- 
Dance. As the instructor of this 
archaic dance-form pointed out in the 
mst programme of the series, dance 
structures reflect pur ideas of com- 
miiniiy Beside the healing together- 
JJ es f of the circle we can set the 
narcotic solitude of the disco-dancer 
Pf the alienated individual 
■wilt.from.the rqoted interdepend- 
0 t ^Squrceful and productive 
jjrouia; It is unfortunately true that the 
“^c«rs in the Welsh Sacred Dance did 
spppy, and, in general. 
SSJWive types can be caricatured for 
SSmtertim Idealisations - but when 
joe alternatives to such alternatives are 
poMjbly quick death by nuclear catas- 
rophe or sip* death from environ¬ 
mental pPllutlon, perhaps they de- 
wore attention. 

w secPnd programme in the 
SJJSi*!-. 1 ®pwgy» examines how re- 
the ■ energy of sun, wind. 
iu!£ » BI, d "biomass* (cow-dung or 
r ™„.J)>'°an.be used in everyday+ife. 

ort 18 v * tB h we flre told, yet 
.be,put up on the 



cient energy house, using cow-slurry 
instead of gas, setting up a Centre for 
Alternative Technology in Wales vi¬ 
sited by 50,000 people a year - they will 
affect consciousness. Perhaps that is 


so. 

In the third 


ramme. on holistic 



M ill 1 


bility of conventional medicine is 
skated • over. Acupuncture, 
osteopathy, herbalism > and 
homoeopathy are gaining ground and 
ventures suen as the Cancer Help clinic 
in Bristol which stress the spiritual as 
well as the phpical aspects of healins 
are explored. For many people this will 
be the most interesting programme. 
The fourth in the series, on aecentra- 


by Victoria Newmark 


heat is lost from generating stations 
and billions of pounds are pumped Into 
developing nuclear fuels which besides 
being unnecessary with current con- 
. mi motion levels ^TC- JembW«WMf' 


iLKtntat 






Open University pointed out, there 
are massive interests vested in Con¬ 
tinuing with a,status quo. Alternative 
Movement people tend to eschew the 
..politico), and, hope that by setting an 
CMfilDle'+htiildingfl'rrearly.salf suffix 


The fourth in the series, on decentra¬ 
lizing education, looks at two "alterna¬ 
tive’" schools which are flourishing. 
The Steiner school in Pembrokeshire 
and the Small School in Hartland, 
Devon, both have a high degree of 
parent involvement and stress educa¬ 
tion for living over academic achieve¬ 
ment. Happiness is valued; Docs (hat 
seem si range? If so, what an odd 
reflection. 

The last two programmes, on livine 
communally and on the “feminine* 
spirit of the “new age" in contrast to 
the “masculine" spirit of exploitation 
will be farther outside the ken of many 
viewers. The nuclear family, with 
variations, is still so much the norm for 
most people that glimpses of a genuine 
hippie commune still going strong may 
just seem weird. More explicable is a 
housing co-operative and the Centres 
for Alternative Technology which 
functions as a business enterprise as . 
well. "Small is Bcautifor enthused 
Fritz Schumacher,.and the last prog¬ 
ramme attempts to show the original 
ideas of Schumacher. Kohr and so on. 
which have inspired people to try out 
all these alternatives. Rather a mixed 
bag. these ideas, from vegetarianism 
to tipi-living, from astrology to wind¬ 
mills. but speaking as one who switch-, 
ed some time ago from Mothers’ Pride 
to home-bakedwholctneal bread - it’s 
the .Real Thng! Don't knock it till 
'ybu'vfc triea'it.' ' 1 ‘ ■ ” 


Money 

matters 


Save and Prosper/Moncy Observer 
Video Guides 

How to make a Lump Sum Work 
Harder 

How to plan Your Pension 
£17.95 

374 Wandsworth Road. London SW8. 


Teachers, let's face it. are not among 
the world's most financially aware 
people they'd be doing something 
else if they were. 

For this reason I can recommend the 
now Save and Prosper/Money Obser¬ 
ver Video Guides. 

Presented by Peter Hobday and 


graphics format, supported by a refer¬ 
ence booklet which contains the hard 
facts. Both (he chat and the facts are 
segmented and then coordinated, the 
appropriate page number appearing 
on the screen at the start of each 
section. 

How to Plan Your Pension is of 
fairly ncadcmlc interest to working 
teachers unless they are of that increas¬ 
ing minority which supplements its pay 
with freelance work or is in ihc process 
of getting out. joining the rat race or 
going sett-employed. 

How to Make a Lump Sum Work 
Harder is more widely relevant and an 
excellent introduction' to the various 
areas of investment, it explains the 
link between tax position and invest¬ 
ment. tells the viewer how to buy 
shares, where to find expert advice and 
above all. why it is essential to. he 
aware of market movements. 

The pack doesn’t give investment 
advice, except in the broadest terms bul 
it does explain the options. 

.Susan Thomas 
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The knowledge 

we have lost in 

information 

In the light of the new emphasis on information skills', JJ Wellington asks 
what kind of knowledge we now need 


"Girl number twenty unable to define a 
horsef“ said Mr Gradgrind for the 
general behoof of all the little pitchers. 
"Girl number nventy possessed of no 
facts in reference to one of the com¬ 
monest of animals. 1 Some boy's defini¬ 
tion of a horse. Bitzer, yours. 

‘‘Quadruped. Gramnivorous. Forty 
teeth, namely twenty four grinders, four 
eye-teeth, and twelve Incisors. Sheds 
coal in the spring; in marshy country, 
sheds hoofs too. Hoofs hard, but 
requiring to be shod with iron. Age 
known by marks in mouth .” Thus (and 
much more) Bitzer. 

"Now, girl number twenty," said Mr 
Gradgrind. “You know what a horse 
is." 

from Hard Times by Charles Dickens 

Thomas Gradgrind's cry of “what 
these children need is facts" is now 
being replaced by many with the plea ■ 
that what children need is “informa¬ 
tion skills”. 

Information is often described as the 
key resource of the future, a valuable 
commodity which enn be bought and 
sold. To possess information is seen as 
uiw oft.ee/ urine iimirc. iniS SKlli will 
involve the human abilities to collect, 
prepare, code and retrieve informa¬ 
tion, in conjunction with the endless ■ 
capability of new information technol-' 
ogv to process and communicate this 
information, • > . 

This new emphasis on. information • 
skills in education, is notable not only 
for the tremendous possibilities which 
_ it opens up for the future. It also 
re-opens a question which thinkers 
have been trying to answer for over 
2,000 years: what knowledge is of most 
worth? While looking at this question I 
hope to argue that information skills ‘ 
may form a necessary , but never a 
' sufficient basis for planning a school 
curriculum. 

The question has intrigued yet 
eluded philosophers from the Sophists 
of Ancient Greece to the Oxford 
Philosophers of the twentieth century. 
One of the latter; Gilbert Ryle, crystal¬ 
lized a simple yet vital distinction in 
1949 which throws light on the ques¬ 
tions about knowledge raised by new 
information technology. Ryle disting¬ 
uished between “knowing how" and 
“knowing that". A person can know 
how to nde a bike, mend a.punciure, 
swim, or repair a leak. He can kndw 
that Paris is the capital of France, the 
Battle of Hastings occurred in 1066, or 
that Mercury Is the planet nearest the 

With bach successive cutback in the 
educational budget, there must be a 
fast-growing awareness among most 
teachers In Britain that ifie financial - 
-restetions.experienced now. will ir\ all 
probability bp superseded by. even 
greater cqnstrajhts in' tjte future, ’ 

-In the' humanities,! reliance Hpqn 
Just one. or two-standard textbooks is 
nowadays, far Less acceptable than 
before. .More diverse,: alternative 
sources are usually fait to tie desirable. 
Having different sources of Informs- 
, lion enables pupils to make their own 
chpices and to be more selective.and 
critical. : ' 1 . 

The school In which I teach, makes,, 
wide use of,our. local Young People's 
: Library,:Service,, borrowing project!, 
pocks of books ityil cover several qf the 
topics' we (each ifi humanities to 
supplement boo|cs.'already,' in (lie 
school. A tdaoher trying to use a wide . 
variety of differed books instead of set 
textbooks, often, finds toq few books 
; meet all the.reqiiirenients of a particu¬ 
lar course. Everl together they do'nol 
'cover sufficient :sallent points. ... 

. . ■ '_J _1-1_ 


Sun. Ryle’s distinction is an obvious 
and simple one. His achievement was 
to stale it in words and then to apply 
it.* 

The distinction focuses perfectly on 
the school curriculum. Clearly, at 
present, the bulk of the curriculum is 
concerned with knowledge that. To 
save going Into detail here, analyse for 
yourself how much of your own subject 
area is concerned with knowledge 
that? How much is concerned with 
knowledge how. Then try a quick 
menial journey through the subjects 
you were taught in secondary school; 
geography, history, science, English 
literature, and so on. What is the ratio 
of knowledge how to knowledge that? 
Obviously the ratio is far healthier in 
the primary curriculum - indeed this 
must be one of the reasons why the use 
of microcomputers has blended more 


- then education will surely be de¬ 
based. This is the main point I wish to 
make in this article, and I will try to 
argue for it briefly with the observa¬ 
tions below. 

First, it is an obvious fact, but 
worth stating, that thought involves far 
more than the processing of informa¬ 
tion. This model of thought appears to 
be gaining credibility, perhaps by acci¬ 
dent, with the growing literature and 
disaission of artificial intelligence. 
The idea of the human brain as an 
information-processor forms a poor 
basis for a curriculum or an education 
for the future. To regard the brain 
solely as an information-processor is to 
debase human thinking. 

Second, thought is a creative, 
imaginative and above all a personal 

E recess. This point was best expressed 
y Michael Polanyi in Personal Know- 


£Where is the life we have lost in living? 

Where is the wisdom we have lost in knowledge? 
Where is the knowledge we have lost in 
inform af-inn? 9 

T S Eliot: Choruses from the Rock 


easily into the daily life of the primary 
school. ■ • 

• The “knowledge that” dominance o£ 
the secondary school curriculum has 
been under attack' for a number of 
years now, with increasing emphasis 
on the skills and processes involved in, 
for example, geography, science, and 
history education. This change in 
emphasis will surely accelerate as the 
possibilities for the employment of 
' "information skills" continue to grow. 
To put it crudely, why should pupils 
store masses of facts inside their beads 
if they can acquire the' ability (the 
"knowledge how") to retrieve such, 
facts from a database? In other words, 
the skill of information retrieval would 
replace the dominance of factual recall 
in the secondary curriculum. 

Any move to redress the balance 
between “knowledge how" and 
"knowledge that 1 ’ in the school currl: 
culum is surely a welcome one, parti¬ 
cularly where "knowledge that” in¬ 
volves what Whitehead called Inert 
Ideas . But if the move towards "know¬ 
ledge bow” leads to the domination of 
Information.skills in education - with 
the collection, retrieval and handling 
of information as the dominant model ; 


■ledge (Routiedge and Kegan Paul, 
1958). Polanyi presented the notion of 
“tacit knowledge” - knowledge that 
somehow, exists and Is constantly being 
shaped within a person but cannot be 
described or verbalised. Tacit know¬ 
ledge joins together what we know 
with what we feel and experience - 
only this can lead to full “under¬ 
standing”. 

In other words knowledge is person¬ 
al, Involving a mixture of feelings, 
emotions, and responses to previous 
experiences. Two simple examples of 
personal knowledge might be the abil¬ 
ity (Ryle's "knowing how") to ride a 
bike or the ability to play cricket 
strokes. 

Both types of knowledge are per¬ 
sonal, ana often harmed by attempts to. 
verbalise and analyse them (eg the 
test-match cricketer who tries to analy¬ 
se his ,own batting technique). The 
tacit or personal knowledge described 
by Polpnyi is one of the most Valuable 
aspects of human life and therefore of 
the school curriculum and education. 
Yet it will remain, untouched by an 
education based solely on information 
Skills.". .. 

Third, learning and education do; 





not involve the passive handling and 
acquisition of information. Human 
beings are not Information absorbers 
any more than they are information 
processors. Active and meaningful 
learning involves selecting, interpret¬ 
ing and transforming information 
according to the learner's previous 


with a completely open mind any more 
than scientific observation is, a point 
first made by Sir Karl Popper. 

Information retrieval is theory 
laden . So In addition to so-called 
“information skills” the learner will 
require these previous Ideas, experi¬ 
ences, and hypotheses. Those arc the 
true concern of education. An edu¬ 
cated person will also require the 
ability and previous knowledge to 
think about die information itseli, and 
the ability to examine and question the 
source of that information. Perhaps 
these two abilities should be incorpo¬ 
rated into any definition of informa¬ 
tion skills. 

Finally* a sort of hierarchy having 
data and information at-the bottom 
with knowledge and (later) wisdom at 




Ivan Crowe oh the dis$emination of resource material 


. This Is hardly surprising considering- 
that & large number of books a teacher 
- might wish to use in the classroom ate 
not written to fulfil the role of a school 
textbook. Emphasis riiay be more:ori. 
entertainment than; •information, or 


education presentation will t>e one- agency that' could allow useful con- 
sided .content Incomplete and above tnbutions to be redistributed and used 
all poorly indexed. . , more widely by teachers elsewhere. 

. One answer to these problems is the. "With the right facilities, .copies could 
selection and duplication of suitable . be made of any suitable work submit- 


With time and money now scarce, U 
would seem sensible to try and dis¬ 
seminate some, of the resource mate-, 
rial that is'already being produced by 
teachers themselves. Ideally this 
would have to be through some central . 
agency that could allow useful con-, 
tnbutions to be redistributed and used 
■more widely by teachers elsewhere. 


-i niiu. nuuiu Liny a iu 

. WMSffitiT 

AnyVe.ai joiningihescheme'cmlld ** 

■SskatHMSS.**: .«)««»of- 


master copy giving them authority to 
' .duplicate foom their particular, copy. 
Only Work not displaying a correct 
number for a particular authority, 
institution, 'or establishment would 
institute an Infringement of copy-, 
right. 1 would be hoped to avoid the 
-normal problems of copyright by these 
means.- •" 

. Such a schefre could lead to overall 
savings - subscription might be co¬ 
vered by money saved on purchasing 
book?. ■ .... \ . 

Teachers whose, work is accepted' 


quently 



the top is suggested by an often quoted 
:piece of T S Eliot’s poetry: 

Where is the life we have lost in ljvmg? 
Where is the wisdom we have lost m 
* knowledge? t 

Where is the knowledge we have lost in 

i information* 

(T S Eliot: Choruses from the Rock ) 
The question of what knowledge Is 
of most worth has never been 
answered - but it is dearly not the. 
ability (the "knowledge how") to 
handle information. A consideration 
of the question should surely form ine 
basis lor any curriculum planning. 
Perhaps Gilbert Ryle should nave 
added a third category to his know-, 
ledge how and knowledge inn:: 
knowledge why . Why should aperson 
acquire this piece ol ° 

that piece of knowledge? Whal know¬ 
ledge is most useful and 
to a 16-year-old leaving school/ . 

Let information skills form essen- 
tial element in planning the cuiriculuin 
of the future, but let's remember how 
limited these skills are. when seen * 
part of a general education, and wne 
they lie in Eliot's Hierarchy. 

* The Concept of Mind, Rfi* u 
(Hutchinson, 1949) ■ 

include thora able "> «P™“ S 
. selves in writing but outhers wM ■ 
skilled in art or photography, orame i 

^SSS^S^Stt 

occurs naturally as new rtatemn 
submitted to supplement or repi 
'.that already used.OMrtnbotoj®;- 
particular themes could be e 

{ *This scheme. could lead 
more! effective exchange df 
among teachers and help to forraid 
a more unified approach in d ^ 
schools, the basis of a commn, m 
■•curriculum that was not impo«“ ^ 
generated naturally from withl 
schools themselves, 

THire might be one particular 

ism levelled at it,, howev^ Any 
selection of work can lead tobijsor 
construed as a form of censorship. 
this 1> the rase wWhto 

resources. One safeguard ^ ^ 
ensure.that the ^H e . me /hut not 

staffed mainly by tochers C Jhflt fl u. 
necessarily exclusively so) - 
concemea represented^i&gj spe 
.-trurn of opinions and attitudes, ^ 


k ; ?' s . ii-i ij' 
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The TeUmo a Story leaflet emphasises the Importance of a happy relaxed atmosphere for story telling 


Tell 

me 

a 


■■■ T e make use of narrative os one way 
mlml of ordering our experiences and con- 
W W veying them to other people. For 
I- , u children the process Is particu- 
tn ^ l hey have not developed the ability 

t hl en ^H 2 C or theorize in order to learn from 
^experiences. 

tonii2* rse c ^iiriren do not merely read or listen 
people’s narratives; jhey also invent their 
Pun»s*i other peopled'for their own 
-W natura l process which has some-. 
ordSs? C ? fr J C ® U ® d stor yi n S ls the shaping and 
or narrative from personal experience 

^ 4 process that young children 
PTorf.,in from the time that they 
mcS> he r e « rl y slogle words. “Mummy'l'ttihy' 
80ne “way” “Hello, Munipjy/ 


Barrie Wade describes 
an experiment 
which shows 
how important parents 
are in developing 
children's ability 
to make sense 
of the world 
through stories 

you’ve come back”,or “1 want my dinner." 
Language is thus capable of referring to past and 
future events as well as those in the immediate 
present. Stories give children the power to 
■ speculate and hypothesize about possible hap¬ 
penings as 'well as shaping events in the past and 
organizing present experiences. Once a child has 
a story, it exists to be reflected on, reworked, 
adapted, modified or retold. 

In school when we encourage children to tell 
anecdotes or to retell stories we are therefore 
enabling them to engage in a profitable, natural 
process which develops their spoken language. 
Retelling also enables children to become famil¬ 
iar with the conventions of written stories thus 
providing motivation and a framework for help 
with reading. 

Telling stories to an audience builds confi¬ 
dence. Learners need to know that teachers are 
interested In what they have to say. Both telling 
and retelling are likely to produce more de¬ 
veloped and fluent uses of language since children 
are putting into words what is i^nown and 

familiar. , . _ . 

These, then, are some of the reasons for 




.. 






All learners need to make sense of things for 
themselves by using their own words to apply new 
learning to what they presently know. 

Douglas Bamcs in Language, the learner and 
the school describes secondary school classrooms 
where teachers do not give this opportunity 
because they are more interested in obtaining 
short answers to “closed" questions, that is 
questions to which there is only one answer 
(sometimes one which lies in the teacher's head 
that the pupils have to guess at). 

“Thus because the teacher never asks questions 
that can be answered by anecdotes, anecdotes 
cease to be part of theii own thinking about the 
subject, and become 'unthinkable' as contribu¬ 
tions to class discussions," Barnes writes. 

By classrooms I do not mean just those in 
secondary or junior schools. It is equally impor¬ 
tant to make sure in .Infant and nursery classes 
that opportunities cxisit for young children to 
learn through using language for themselves. 
Several recent studies have shown that the main 
chance a young child has to talk with-adults in 
school is in response to direct questioning: 
children’s possibilities for thinking and using 
language can be much constrained. 

It is understandable that the day-to-day busi¬ 
ness of organizing large numbers of children may 
require much use of language that regulntes 
behaviour, gives instructions and requires short 
responses. Equally time heeds to be mnde for talk 
by. children which is extended, reflective ami 
exploratory. Storylng and working with stories 
gives abundant opportunity. 

To find out what can bedone to encourage 
storylng, children in ten West Midland schools 
were studied over a period of two terms and this 
was followed up after iwo years. Five nursery 
schools and five infant/junior schools were in¬ 
volved. 

Four to six children were randomly selected 
from particular leaching groups within each 
school. These selected groups of children were 
, then randomly assigned, in 1 eqV al ,.W^*S pifter 
v to,a control ortq an expepmepjai : gi;Qup,. v 
'“Xh■ th* lA.Mrvn . accessed on-their ora! 


responses to a specially written story and on a 
story of their own construction. This was to 
provide a baseline from which to measure 
progress. 

Also a specially prepared leaflet. Tell Me a 
Story, was given to parents of all children in the 
experimental group, but not to control group 
parents. The leaflet is brief and simply written, 
bur incorporates much of the available theory 
about encouraging a child's interest in story and 
story mg, that is. making his or her own stories. It i 
gave a consensus of the views of all the teachers 
participating in the project since they had revised 
and approved the text and lay-out. 

The Tell Me a Story leaflet was discussed with 
parents of experimental group children and, 
where necessary, explanations and answers to 
questions were given. In some cases this stimu¬ 
lated a parent-teacher dialogue which continued ' 
throughout the study. 

The main purpose of this discussion and the 
leaflet was to encourage parents to read stories to 
children and to listen to the stories children told 
them. 

At the end of six months all children were 
tested again in exactly the same wuy. This lime 
another specially written story was used to lake 
nccunnt of memory. 

T he responses of all children were similarly 
transcribed, duplicated and scored and the out¬ 
comes of these analyses were compared with the 
results for the first story: (sec table). 

Table: Differences In average scores between 
Initial test (January) and final test (July) 

Group Boys Girls Boys 

and girls 

Rc-tclling Control -0.75 -0.R3 -0.79 
Siory Experimental +3.00 +2.40 + 2.71 

Telling Control +0.33-0.42-0.05 
Own story Experimental +2.91+3.40+3.14 

Both StoriesCnntrol -0.21 -U.A2 -0.29 

I Experimental +2.95+2.W +2.93 


in terms of sex, but large gains by the ex¬ 
perimental group on both measures. The mean 
progress score is 2.71 points for children on the 
measure of re-telling the lesi story read to them. 
Even more progress is made in tellingself-choscn 
stories: a highly significant improvement over the 
period of 3.14 points on a scale of 10. 

On the other hand, the control group roughly 
maintained its standard in telling self-selected 
stories, but its average performance level on 
re-telling the test story declined. 

Using exactly the same methods nnd sample a 
follow-up study was conducted 18 months later to 
check that these gains made over a short term are 
maintained after the experiment. Such follow-up 
studies are frequently disappointing, many efforts 
of remediation have suffered and gains often 
disappear when the special experimental atten¬ 
tion is withdrawn. 

But In this case, the gains made by the 
experimental group over a six-month period were 
maintained and even extended after a further 
year and a half during which no controlled 
intervention took place. 

The results emphatically demon si rate (he pow¬ 
er of parental involvement and cooperation in the 
learning process over a fairly short period of time. 
Indeed the control results suggest that many 
children may make little or no progress in (heir 
abilities to understand, reproduce and construct 
stories without it.. 

Since narrative is a crucial way in which young, 
children organize their understanding of the 
world nnd the mnin ways in which they articulate 
their ideas, its rale in thinking nnd thus in the 
leaching and Learning of young children should 
not be underestimated. The results discussed 
point one way in which children may develop 
their natural and essential tools for learning and 
at the same lime obtain some of the pleasures and 
satisfactions that story and storying afford. 

Finally, these results show that story telling 
ability can develop with the passage of time, but 
simple maturational explanations for this are 
shown to be inadequate. Progress can be s\yifi. 
non-existent or regressive and much depends 
upon a child's chance to hear, tell and re-tell 
stories in ? one-to-one context; opportunity, 
encouragement and practice have considerable 
influence. This is a result with heartening positive 
* implications for both parents nnd teachers. 

Barry Wade’s book. Story at Homo and School 
includes a more detailed account of this experi¬ 
ment, a copy of the leaflet. Tell Me a Story, and 
explores the role of story in child development 
further, his obtainable price £3 (postage included) 

, Jippt gdnwtiqnal Review, faculty.of Education, 
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Primary School 
Education 

Headships 

BARNET 

LONDON nOROUOH 
REQUIRED JANUARY. 1989 
HOLY TRINITY C.E. J.M.I. 
SCHOOL 

duit 

Hall 330 
GROUP 4 

The Qovernors are BealeIna to 
appoint a practising communi¬ 
cant Anglican aa HEAD or thin 
Group 4 School, housed In 
hu Hainan with Games 
field. Applicants should have 
« Wide experience of modern 
Primary education and be pre¬ 
pared to strengthen the links 
.With parents and with the 
-Parish. Church. - 

In approved cases assist¬ 
ance may he given towards 
the payment of removal ex¬ 
penses and separation allo¬ 
wances. 

Application forma and 
father detail* (S.A.E.) 
obtainable trom the Director 
of Educational Services. Town 
Hell, Frlarn Barnet, Nil SDL 
to be returned to the Clerk to 
the. Governor.. Mr David 
Smith, 17 Abbots Gardens, 
f 2 «t Finchley, N 2 OJG by 
'4||! September, 1S84. 
<08944 > 110010 


Economics 

English 

Geography 

History 

Home Economics 
Humanities 
Mnihematics 
Modern Languages 
Music 

Pastoral 

Physical Education 


Social Studies 
Other chan bySubjects 

Special Education 

Deputy Headships Senior 
Masters/Mi stresses 

Heads of Department 
Scale 2 Posts 
Scale I Posts 


28 Appointments In Scotland 

28 

Independent Schools 

Headships 

Art and Design 

28 

Computer Studies 
Craft Design & Technology 

Economics 

29 

^ English 

Oeography 

History 

30 

Mathematics 

30 

Modem Languages 
Music 

30 r,. 

Pastoral 

—— Physical Education 
Science 

3 Q Speech and Drama 
^ Other than by Subjects 

30 Preparatory Schools 

3 Music_ 


CALDERDALE 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
COUNCIL 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
HAUGH SHAW J A I SCHOOL 
Moorfleid street, Halifax 
HX1 3ER 

Required from January 1983 
h HEADTEACHER for this 
Group 4 school. 

SALTERHEDBLE J & I 

sfaivarvoquuie. .. 

OAU 

Required from January 19B3 
a HEADTEACHER for this 
Group 3 school. 

STUBBINGS INFANT 
SCHOOL 

Hebden Bridge HX7 BBP 
Required from January 1S85. 
a HEADTEACHER for this 
Group 3 school. 

_ Application farms and 
further details obtainable (on 
receipt of foolscap s.a.e.) 
from the Chlor Education 
Officer, Northgate House, 
Nort haste. Halllax HX1 I UN, 
to wham completed farms 
should be returned by 19 th 
September, 1984. (089331 

HOOIO 


Education 

Appointment of Head 
Teachers 

QuatNtod teachers are Invitad to apply for appointment 
as Head Teachers lor Ihe following schools. 

Larkllatda Junior School. Coronation Road, NuthaU. 
Nottingham NQ161EP . 

Number on roli: 100 SalaryQroupB 

Vacant; 1st September, 1984 to be filled assoon as 1 
posslbre thereafter. 

Hlghwobd Player Junior School, Beeohdale Road, 
BlRioroiigh, Nottingham NQ83AF 
Numberon roll; 170 Salary Group: 4 + SPA 

Vacant: 1st September, 1984 to be (Died as scones 
possible thereafter. 

SSS«S“’ (>MSdale Drt «- . 

Numberon roll: 160 . ' Salary Group: 4 

Vacant: letSaplember. 1984. tobetllledasBoonas' 
possible thereafter. The vacancy Is created by the 
retirementpf the Headteacher. 

RaMj^tntant School, Russell Street, Nottingham 

: Numberon roll:92 +. 30place nursery Salary Group: 2 
Vacant: let January, 19SB. , 

The vacancy la crealedby the promailon of the Head 
. Teacher to 8 larger school within the Authority. 

: Pater'a Street, Radford,' Nottingham 

NG73EN ... 

Numberon roll: 80 place nursery Salary Group: 2 

Vacant: 1 st September, 1984 to befQed ae soon as 


Thb vacanay Iscrealsd'by the promo lion o I ihe Head 
Teaoherlo a larger school. : . 1 

Application forms and further details to rail posts' 
may be obtained by forwarding a stamped 
addreBsedfooteoap envelope to the Director of 


io the Director of 


Education, County Hall.Wwt Brldgford. 
Nottingham NG27QP. Closing date 14 September 


•'= Nottinghamshire V 
/ County Council 

■ CounjyHall Wat) fcridflfwd 
- Npldhawvhbt T°f*, 1 ; VBr.SXl. 


31 Olher than by Subjects 33 

Colleges of Further Education 

Directors and Principals 33 

32 

Heads of Department 33 

Other Appointments 33 

32 Colleges of Higher Education 

32 Other Appointments 34 

32 _ 

32 Community Homes and 
32 Associated Institutes 

32 Other Appointments 35 

32 - 

.. Youth and Community Service 
3 ‘ 35 

32 —- 

32 Overseas Appointments 35 & 36 

32 - 

33 Administration 

Local Education Authority 36 

„ Social Services 37 


DUDLEY 

METROPOLITAN 

BOROUGH 

HEADSHIPS 

. Applications are invitad 
for the HEADSHIPS of the 
following County Primary 
Schools to rake effect from 
January 1983 - 

_ (a> Mount Pleasant 
Primary School, Quarry 
Bank (3-12 ago group) - 
Roll 330 plus 30 plaae 
Nuraary Unit. Group 6 . 

(b) Colley Lane Primary 
School, Halesowen (3-11 
AVL^jrpup) - Roll 430. 

— .< kl * p . , i ca ! lon „ forme/de- 
8AE > Iron 
Chler Education Officer, 2 
Road, Dudley, 
West Midlands IRaf. 03/ 
N”). Return by 14th 
September. (09306)110010 


HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

TEN ACHES FIRST 
„ _ SCHOOL 
Qtilbary Close. Wlnyatas 

Bast, Reddltch, Worn. 

BBS OPB 

Age Range 3-9 

ioSS ql il rB 5 r° r January 
19BS, Headteacher for this 
Group 6 School. 

Closing date 18th 
Saptamber, 1984. 

Further particular* of 
the post ere available from 
County Education 
Officer (S 8 W/OJI) County 
Education Orriae. Cattle 
Street, Worcester. (A 
foolscap stamped end 
addressed envelope It re¬ 
quired). (08778) 110010 


SEFTON 

OF 8 e£tSn ITAN BOR ‘?UOH 
EDUCATION committee 
NORWOOD COUNTY 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 
Norwood Road, Southport, 

Kiss¥ya*c5ii 6HQ 

(Group 6 ) 

Required in January 1983 for 
■ J* 1 tthool, with epprbx- 
400 pupil*, to be ora¬ 
ted by the amalgamation of 
nchooVa Bn * J ‘? n,or >nd .Infant 

be?. l0 *tft4 t,BtB, ,9lh . 

, Applioation formi . and 
«n rl JL Br i arB available 

on receipt of s.a.e. from the 
Chief.. Education Off leer. 

Town Hall. Bootle. 

Merseyside LlO 7AE, (090)3) 
-j_ . ’• 110010 


tRafforD ■ 

BOROUOH 

BOWDONC?: 5® BRAIDED) 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 
orange Rdad, Bawdon, 

Cheshire WAi4, 

riff 

HEADTEACHER OROUP 4 
Applications Are invited frOip 
suitably qualified and exporl- 
miced. teachers: communicant 
members of 1 the Church or En¬ 
gland. preferred, 
i APPllofcllon form * 1 obtain¬ 
able .'from:- Chief Education 



ST HELENS 

METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH COUNCIL 

COMMUNITY 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

HEAD TEACHER 

DERBYSHIRE HILL 
COUNTY PRIMARY 
SCHOOL 

(OROUP 41 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified and 
experienced teachers for 
the post of Head Teacher 

bio thereafter. 

Further details and ap¬ 
plication forma ara avail¬ 
able from The Director of 
Education, Education De¬ 
partment, Century House, 
Hardehaw Street, St. 
Helena, Merseyside WA 10 
1 RN., to whom completed 
applications should be re¬ 
turned by Wednesday, 19th 
September. 1 984. A 
stamped, addressed fools¬ 
cap envelope required In 
ell cases. 

„ As part or the Council's 
Equal Opportunity policy, 
applications are welcome 
Vr 01 " people regardless of 
disability, marital status, 
race or sex. £09809) 

HOOIO 


Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

FAWCETT INFANTS SCHOOL 
Required for January. Deputy 
Headteacher or this Oroup 3 
school. 

Application, rorm and de¬ 
tails available from the Head¬ 
teacher, Alpha Terrace. 
Trumping ton, Cambridge CB2 
BHS (s.a.e. pleaae). (09794) 

110012 


ESSEX 

ST. JOSEPH THE WORKER 
R.Q. PRIMARY SCHOOL 
Hlghvlaw Crescent, Rayleigh 
jSPSftl Hutton. Brentwood 
CM13 1BJ 
(Roll 142) 

■Teh Brentwood .227282 
. DEPUTY HEADTEACHER 
Oroup 3 

' Applications are Invitad from 
suitably qualified and axparl- 
ended -Catholic teachers with 
•it enthusiastic Interest In, the 
Primary Curriculum. 

foM^llaffe^rb^Kni-lS 

. Administrative Ofricer, p.OV 

s ®2 A ‘. Block, County 

Hall, Chelmsford CM 1 1 JW. 
: required). 

BSXS! Septtun- 
ber 1984. (OS9BO) 110012 


HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL I’. 

millfibLdb FIRST 
1 SCHOOL 

Swift Cloto, Bromsgrqve, 
Wprcs.iBSl.7DS •. 

- 0 Haq , Ured for January, . 
.1983, Deputy Headteacher! • 
□roup 4j • 

i **£*?&.A 1 *»??'*■>« win be, 
SiVSlL'it 1 v i. Jo .complement- : 
and work With a dedicated 


end work Vith k dedicated 
£^J^ w “ rd JP. ak “"« staff. 

i-SjUUtlas.. NOT 
eaaentibl but Muitg - would 
• pa upeful*. .• v- 

r otal1 " and ap-;Vi- 

.sft^vssnaridp- 

uX S.V ™“d877& r : • 

1 1 n* ■* o 


Vlearagd „, Church ■ OrowT 

. ;i- ' I , 

rtWn’t’iTor 't..ffift “dvei'tiae- 


Educational Psychologists Educational Courses 

37 & 38 -— - 

„ , Tuition 

Examiners 38 — - - 


Miscellaneous 


Outdoor Education 


3R Personal 
_ Announcements 
38 For Sale and Wanted 


English as a Foreign Language Holidays and 

38 Accommodation 


Appointments wanted 


19 Properties for Sale 
and Wanted 


Pleaae address classified advertisements to:- 
John Ladbrook, The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Educational Supplement, Priory House, ** 

St. John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Classified Advertisement Rates: 

Single Column £2.00 per lino (min. 3 lines). 

Classified Display £11.40 per s.c. (min. 9.5cm x £216.60). 

Box number facility £4.00. 

Copy deadline (space permitting) Monday preceding Friday of 
publication. 

Corrections deadline 10.30am Tuesday preceding Friday of 
publication. 

Cancellation deadline 4.30pm Monday preceding Friday ot 
publication. 

All advertisements are published subject to the Terms and Condition 
of Times Newspapers Ltd. (available on request). 


EAST 8US8EX 

CROSS-IN-HAND CE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 
Croae-in-Hand, Haathfield 
TN21 0LT 
Roll: 263 

Required from January 1983: 
Experienced Teaehar of 
Juniors (Scale 2). Ruponil; 
blllty for Raaourcaa, Art k 
Display, Olrla* Oamaa, 

Relocation grant* av*U*bU 
In approved qaae*. 

Application form* (•*• 
please) from th* Couniy 
Education Ofricer, PO Box 4. 
County Hall. St Anne'* Cm- 
cent. Lewea BN7 ISO. to B* 
returned to the Haad Toachar 
by September 14th. 

EAST SUSSEX 

CROSS-IN-HAND CE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL . 
Cross-In-Hand. Heath field 
TN21 0LT 
Roll: 293 

Required from January 1BB3: 
Experienced Teepher or 
Junlore - Scale 2 (likelihood 
of Scale 3 from Baiter 1989). 
For Mntha/Saienca <k Hoy* 
Games, Overall charge pi cur¬ 
riculum developmant m 
Junior Department. ■ 

Relocation grant* aval I able 
in approved case*. .... 

Application forma 

E lease) from the County 
duoation Officer, PO Box 4. 
County Hell, St Anne'* Cre*- 
cent, Lewe* BN7 ISO. to M 
returned to the Heed teacher 
by September 14th. 

HEREFORD AND . 

WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

ST. MARTIN'S PRIMARY 

SCHOOL _ 

Roe* Rond. Hereford HR» 
7RJ 

Required for 
1985, Afl*l*tent Te*cher, 
Scale 3. 

Experienced andenthjj' 
slnatio teacher ° r «uc- 
mental Studies* Th# i ( 
oeeaful applicant would b* 
rosponiible for the ®nr 

Si™ 51 5'“' 

throughout the *ohooi. 

Further detail* ""4 *P‘ . 
plication forma Mg'*, 
obtained from tha 
teacher on .receipt 
foolscap 9.A.B. (D jjoOflO 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

DEPUTY HEADSHIP 

ST CLARE'S R.C. PRIMARY 

(AIDED) SCHOOL 

Convent Drive 

Coalville 

Lalca 

Roll: 150 
Croup: 3 

Head: Slater Kelran Byrne 
Required for January 1093. 
an enthusiastic, experienced 

C IFlmiirv fnftphFr fnr th m rinpu 

y haadililp or this open Plan 
school. Practising Catholic 
preferred. State strengthe. 

Apply (no rormi) with cur- 
riculum vitae and namea and 
addreaaea of two referees 
(pleaae enclose S.A.E.) to the 
Headmistress by 14th Septem¬ 
ber. (08908) 110012 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


EAST SUSSEX 

HERNE COUNTY JUNIOR 
SCHOOL 

Herne Road, Crowborouah 
TN 6 2NT 
Roll i 280 plus 

Required From January 19801 
Music Teacher (Scale 3). 
Competent Planlat essential, 
but good class teacher re¬ 
quired interested In all other 
araas of tha curriculum. Any 
experience In Remedial oduce- 
tton/Dreme could be an 
advantage. Pleaae quote all 
teaching strengths. 

Relocation grants available 
In approved oiibh. 

Application form* (see 

E lease) from the County 
duoation Officer, PO Box 4, 
County Hell, St Anne's Cres¬ 
cent, Lewes BN7 ISO, to be 
returned to the Head Teacher 
by September 14th. (0B522) 

110020 


Scargill Junior School 
(Roll 298) 

Mungo Park Road, Rainham 
RM13 7PL. 

HEADTEACHER 
GROUP 5 

Required for January 1985. • «;- 

Salary £11,457 to £ 12,672 plus £645 
London Weighting. • 

Removal expenses are payable in 
approved cases. « u 

Application forms are available 
please) from the Director 

Educational Serv^efi 

(Ref- - Staffing/DHT), 

Mercury ^Garden*' 
Romford RM1 3DR- 


Havering 


Closing date: Thursday 

, 20 th -Senttimtafolfl 


THETIMESEDUCATIONALSUPPLEMENT 31.8.84 


PRIMARY 

SCALE 8 POSTS 

CONTINUED 


Lancashire^ 


County Council 

An equal oppoftunltJss employer 

Primary Schools 

Formemirther details from/to the Chief Education Officer 
P.0. Bov 61, County Hall, Preston PR1BRJ. (SAE foolscac 
pleaae.) 

PENW0RTHAM COUNTY 

Preston (265 on Roll) 

HEADTEACHER-6ROUP 5 

Formarfurther details for this post only from/to The District 

Education Officer, Education Offices, East Cliff, Preston. (SAE 


CLiTHEROE PENDLE COUNTY 

Clltheroe(253onRoll) 

HEADTEACHER- GROUP 5 

grmsflurthar detaHa for this poet only from/to The District 

■ Ewbank h —' ca ™ 


^H N gL?E5) NDREW,SC - E - INFANTS 

PrestonilSOonRoll) 

HEADTEACHER-GROUP 4 

Formajurther details for this post only from/to The District 

Education Officer, Education Offices; East Cliff, Preston (SAE 


MORECAMBE & HEYSHAM POULTON-LE-SANDS 
Uc. (AIDED) 

Morecamba (216 on Roll) 

WFANre HEADTEACH ^ R “ GROUP4 “ JUN,ORAND 


ELLELC.E. (AIDED) 
INFANTS 


BILUNGTON LANGHO C.E. (AIDED) 

Blackburn (176 on Roll) 

^September, 1 984, or as soon as possible 

SS.&t!I A R TEACHER - QR0U P4- JU NI0RS 
! COMMUNICANT MEMBER OF C.E. PREFERRED 

_- _ 

GREAT HARWOOD 8T. HUBERT'S R.C. (AIDED) 
gadtbum 104 on Roll) ’ 

DEPUTY HEADTEACHER - GROUP 2 - JUNIOR/INFANTS 

LANCASTER DALLAS ROAD COUNTY 
Lamasler (338 on Roll) 

l?5!l~ H0ME - SCR00L LIAISON TEACHER 
cS^ urt !l 8 J. de,aila for ,hls P oal only from/to The District 
Off'cer, Dietflot Education Offices, High Street 
HotJ8e , High Street, Lancaster, (SAE please.) 

I^CKBURN ST. LUKE'S C.E. (AIDED) 

seafe* fflgaifW. mlX0d 5-11)' 

INTEREST 

pg^N'O ANT MEMBE^OFCHURCH OFENQLAND 

lSl^ W E R DARWIN COUNTY 

CLAsIlnb'i S B ? PE P ,AL CLA8S ALLOWANCE- SPECIAL 
■ii|^ 8 n F Q R HEARING IMPAIRED CHILDREN. INFANT/ 

QUAUFIcST^f NCE A NC) SPSCIALIST 


^||~JUN^fNFShrr^N v,R 0NMENTAL 

PREFeRAED 7 AND CR AFT< COMMUNICANT C. OF E. 

miSfefiefnenf 

sS^sssKr™" 

ScSS? 8 (!? 88lble 

»»a^ffl' cHuRcHoF 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

CAMBRIDGE AREA 
p W*i(«V SCHOOLS 
SUPPORT TEAM 


Apuolntment rrom January 
1985 

»-^ PDl,c J , . l,on * sra Invited 

JS “"*:“*“** to (he work 
"Vf ,! 1 "* 1 . 1 ‘°“ m of teachers 
support and 
extend a broad and prartic- 

Siho C oi r s r . ,eU,Um ,n 

ErS® ’ * 8a M or" Vnapeetor * for 
K, , 51* py f duCBtlan j Csm- 
kWj? Education 

2 ' r ‘ r h ’'|.aloucniiter atrest. 

“S , .e:‘ d p , lSase .. CB3 

QUEEN s E c D h I SSl JUN,or 

_Required for January an 

?.*- p ? r,B i C8d and enthualss- 
tlc teacher tScale 2 i. with 
responsibility for □ Iris' 
An Interest in Art 

advaatsg?. ay W ° Uld b ° * ,n 
detal f ram "th s °Hesd mss^ 

ter. Godwin Way, Cam¬ 
bridge CBl 40$ (BBS 
please). Closing data 14th 
September 1994. 


MILTON ROAD JUNIOR 
SCHOOL 

Required for January ex¬ 
perienced teacher to be re- 
aponalble for MATHEMA- 
t!CS throughout tha 
ectiaal (Scale S). 


Application forms and 
details available from the 
Head, Milton Road, Cam* 
bridge CD4 1UZ. (Tel] 
38924) returnable by 10th 
September 1SB4. (08788) 

110022 


Scale 1 Posts 


BRENT 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

£1Sg A L N A T N Id«Sg£ R M,XED 

7IVY L * tl °' Wembley, HAS 
(Roll 307) 

Required as soon as possible 
w E *rtttB“, llc snd committed 
TJr^ C S ER rt t r B °YS GAMES 
5 -h?- £?S* p F l C , lBHS duties. 
TniB post Is suitable for a 
first appointment but a Susie 
2 may be available. 
.„ Apn ‘ l . C “ t ‘ on rorms (S.A.E.) 
■L rom Directo r Of Education, P 
ypHWP*WHW ' n J S KjAiJ * nn y 
7RW. returnable to the Head 
of tha School within 10 days. 

London Allowance of £987 
par annum la payable. 

Brent Is an Equal Opportu¬ 
nities employer. 

Brent Is fundamentally com¬ 
mitted to Multi-Cultural 
Education. (08B30) 110022 


BRBNT 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BRENT 

ST JOSEPH'S R.C. JUNIOR 
MIXED AND INFANTS' 
SCHOOL 

Ooodian Road. NWIO 9LS 
(Roll 635. Social Priority 
School I 

Required as soon as possible 
- TEACHER (9csls 1) to tBach 
small groupi of INFANT snd 
LOWER JUNIOR children. 
Experience In the teaching or 
Reading aaaential. Ability to 
take some Junior P.E./Gsmea 
would bo an advantage (R.C. 
prafarredl. 

Required as soon ns possl- 
bitf ■ INFANT TEACHER 
(Baals 11 to assist Class 
Teachers with the teaching of 
Reading end Mathematics. 
Music would ba an advantage 
(R.C. preferred). . 

London Allowance of £B87 
per annum la payable. 

Brent Is fundamentally com¬ 
mitted to Multi-Cultural 
Education. 

Application forma (•*;» 
obtainable from the Head¬ 
teacher returnable within lO 
days. (08937) 110022 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

HUNTINGDON AREA 
BAWTRY COUNTY 

infants sc hSol 

Middle Hold Road. Sawtry, 
Combs. PEI 7 SSH 

Required for January, 

aWrlenced A9lSiBTAr& 

TEACHER rScale 1 1 in this 
opon plan, vertically 
grouped Infant School. 

Application forma and 

H«d teach (S A E r | 

sraMia ; , ‘ th 


BAUNG 

London borough 
SP. yCATION SERVICE 
fiyfi. 1 ** 0 ' OP THE 
VtSTTATION R.C. FIRST A 
MIDDLE SCHOOL * 

Mlddx^.°Lre^9AN aP,,, ’ ,1,0 " , ■ 

•BV l roMa"5 Ch £ h,,drBn ,n the 
_ r " naB . 3 - 8 years. Music 

ferret! VOntB0 *' c * tho,,c Dro- 

t , s E Bla ' and £987 

London Weighting. 

r™ w i“! lon forms (SAE) 

ReiSrSTn* 1 ! *°« b0 , rB *“«'"»«l to 
J » ® Br Bln ScA 388 
F. r ]" e . nford Road. Oraenford 
Middx. UB 6 SAN by 22 nd 
September 1984. (08762) * nd 
110022 


E88EX 

?T LAWRENCE C OF E 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Ninellelda Estate. Wslthnm 
Abbey 
(Roll 143) 

Tft'i.tSS VB >l°y 713999 
JUNIOR TEACHER Scale I 
Required Immediately Tor one 
ye-r fixed term contract to 
teach tha 4th yoar Junior 
ciBafl. 

OA.ifL PP JL Cat, ° nH in wrltlBD 

with tha names of two ro- 
feress to the Headteacher nt 
the school (foolscap a.a.o. 
please), (08982) 1 10022 


HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

TENDURY C.E. PRIMARY 
„ SCHOOL 
Tenbury Welle. VVorca. 
WRI3 BBS 

io?S Q, i ,rad *J Qr . Jenuery. 
less, an enthusiastic class 
J"«™ hor ( op Upper Infants/ 
Lower Juniors. Scale I. 

with b h«. b J° l ? l ,alBB 
with both Inrnnt and 

Junior departments. 

oJo 1 - iB B .P ro,| P 3 school 
(268 on roll! situated In a 
'"■rkat town. Half 

■taftaBiMllButreireL lai ifnsie 

WARNDON INFANTS' 
SCHOOL 
Edgeworth Cloaa. 
Wsrndon, Worcester WR4 
9PD 


Required Tor January, 
I BBS. Assistant Teacher. 
Scale 1. to be responsible 
for a Top-Year Infant 
Class. . . 

Further details and ap¬ 
plication rornte can be 
obtained from the Head¬ 
teacher on receipt of a 
foolscap S.A.E. (08781) 

110022 


WIRRAL 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF WIRRAL 
L1NGHAM PRIMARY 
SCHOOL 

Townmasdow Lore, Mo re ton, 
Wlrrsl L46 7UQ 
TEMPORARY ASSISTANT 
TEACHER SCALE 1 _ 
REQUIRED FOR SEPTEMBER 
1984 to replace e permanent 
member of staff . taking 
Maternity Leave, trained or 
experienced In Infant class 
teaching essential. Previous 
applicants will be .reconsi¬ 
dered. 

Salary for this appointment 
will be paid an a daily rate 
basis. 

Apply by letter to the Head 
Teacher giving full details of 
training and qualifications 
plus the names and addressee 
of two referees as non m 
passible. (089611 110022 


Temporary 
Scale 1 Posts 

- Primary 

A limited number of temporary scale 1 posts will 
become available In Infant and Junior schools 
throughout the Borough in January 1985. 

Applications are Invited for these twd term posts 
from welt qualified and enthusiastic teachers, both 
EXPERIENCED and NEWLY QUALIFIED. Applicants 
should -indicate clearly any special subject or 
Interest they are able to offer and whether or not 
they woula be available during the Autumn 
Term 1984 to cover for a teacher 
on Maternity Leave. . 

Application fgrms are available 
(s.a.e. please) from the Director of 
Educational services (ref Staffing/ 
DHT) Mercury House, Mercury 
Gardena, Romford, RM1; 3DR. 
Essex. < ,3B7 * 


Havering 


Middle School 
Education _ 

Mathematics 

Scale 2 Posts and above 

WEST SUSSEX 

SOUTHERN AREA 

school QTON M,DDl * E 

*?. QQd - Worthing 
Scalo 3 Mathematics Co-ordl. 
nata. required January 1985 
2 r . for this Oroup 7 

tlM ° 0 with excellent faclll- 

A practical approach and 
w,t,, PlotChnr cora 
matarlal/Gomputer experience 
an advantage. 

dotQllH from 

a.a.LT n 1 l oV7ag) n 

Physical Education 


Secondary Education 
Headships 


DUDLEY 

METROPOLITAN 

BOROUGH 

HEADSHIPS 

*■» H(LLCREST SCHOOL «e 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Netherton 

< 1 2 -16 age group) - Roll 
750. Oroup lO plus 
community college 
ellowanre 

Application* are Invited 
for the post of PRINCIPAL 
of tma ostabllshod cu-edu- 
cntlonul school and com- 
raunltv collega to cake 
affect from January 1989. 

EARLS HIGH SCHOOL 
Haleiowen 

11 1 ’ 15 “DO oroup) - Roll 
850. Group lO 


Scale 2 Posts and above r Application. are Invited 

_ [Of the post of HEAD of 


HEREFORD & 
WORCESTER 

SSHVIY COUNCIL 
BIRLISH MIDDLE SCHOOL 
8 tour port-on-Severn 

^■•® ,B ."bo under Scale | 
po*U.(087B3) 124220 


°f HEAD of 
(hi* aatabllehed co-educa- 
tional school to take effect 
from January 1985, 

Application furma/de- 
J?JJ? rr°Jb Chlof Education 
Officer (foolacap SAB). 3 
5!' Hoad. Dudley. 

Weal Midlands. (Her. 03/ 
NT) Return by 14th 
September. (09505)130010 


Scale 1 Posts 


HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

GTOURPORT-ON-SEVERN 

DURLISH MIDDLE 
SCHOOL 

Conlaton Crescent. 

Stanrport-on-Severn DY13 

«9 • 13 years) 

.aoS l, ? ir#l1 tor January. 

A good General class 
teacher with middle school 
experience to share re¬ 
sponsibility for boys edu¬ 
cational gymnastics and 
games. The position also 
requires someone to take 
responsibility for educa¬ 
tional teaching elds and 
technology and to further 
their uses In support of 
the curriculum. Please 
"bio subject preferences. 
A Sen la 2 past available. 

Further details and an- 

nHc i Hffui i >l i T i naui M i m 'n 

foolscap S.A.E. (08782) 

124222 


Wiltshire 

Secondary 


HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

WASELEY HILLS HIGH 
_ . SCHOOL 
School Road. Rubery. 
Rcdnnl, Birmingham B4S 

BEL 

Ago rouge 12-18 

i o«5 qu J r *”l. January. 

IB83, Headteacher fur this 
Oroup II School. 

Closing date 18 til 

September. 1884. 

.. Further particulars of 
the post are available rrom 
S*'* County Education 
Officer tSSW/OJl) County 
Education or rice. Castle 
Street, Worcester. iA 
*«o»*e»P stamped and 



Pawssy ValeComprehenslvB School, Wllcot Road, 
Pawsey, SN9 6EW 


GROUPS—N.O.R. 630 

Apple*lions are tovftBd for Ihe Headship of Pevywy Vste Compiohanatve 
sSlooltrom 1st January, 1985. the vacancy arises Iran Ihe appdnlirwnl of Mr 
J. E. Tray hem as Head of. Brimaham Qreen SehoQi, Avon. 

Pswaey Vale Is a well established 11-18 mixed ComprflhHnsive School servtoH 
Pawsey and an exlenslvo rural area. Tha numberon roll (September 1984]i Is 
appnndmalely 530. Sixth form education for the Pawsey area is provided at Si 
John's School. Marlborough (11-16 Comprehensive). 

Tha School ia housed In permanent buildings of good quality on an attractive 
open aHa. Adjacent to Die School la the Pawsey Sports Centre, which Includesa 
sports haH and indoor swimming pool. The Centre has Its own Managing Body 
but Pew say Vale and other achooa have exclusive useof« during school hours. 
A new Cointy Primary School to serve Pawsey is at present under construction 
elsewhere on Ihe site and will open in September 1985. Moat of the otfw 
primary schools In the area are small village 8hoots; with them and with Ihe wider 
community Pewaey Vela has developed strong links. 

AMlIcatlon form and further details from the Chief Education Officer, 
Education Department (ST/T/PMB), County Hall, Trowbrldgs, BA14 8JB. 
(SEA pleape). Closing a eta 17lh September, 1984. (3871) 



.>!>:fyl -s™ 


• i'.l - ' |», i i ( t ?. ' ■ • ■ ' 

44.1 g ,4 ir.i.i t.t * sj.r'f 


Northamptonshire 


CHENDERIT SCHOOL 
MIDDLETON CHENEY, BANBURY 0X172QR 
Telephone: 0295-711667 

HEADTEACHER 

(Group 10) 

Applications are invited for appointment in January 
1985 to the Headship olthis 11-18 live form entry, rural 
Comprehanslva School. 

Tha School opened as a purpose-built Comprehensive 
School in September 1979 and the estimated roll for 
September 1984 Is 011, Inclusive of 79 Vllh form 
students. 

Salary: Burnham Group 10. 

Application forma and further particulars am 
available from: 

County Education Officer (Ref: ST/DL) 
Northampton House, Northampton, NN1 2HX (sae 
please). Closing datet 20th September 1084. 

t • <■ : t i >--■ i.' » •’ r 

'■/ 5 ft a,e 11 1 k 




THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


SECONDARY HEADSHIPS 

etftitinuad 

SOLIHULL 

EDUCATION committee 

SMITHS WOOD SCHOOL 
Windward Way. Chalmalay 

J:5?i'. B|r,n||, D | '»™ Baa oue 

HEADSHIP - GROUP II (Plua 
S.Pi A , ) 

Application* am Invlrad from 
suitably aualiriod and axparl- 
enced teacher* for tha 
Headship of this I 1/16 Com¬ 
prehensive school tor 

appointment from January or 
April 198S. 

Applications forms and 
run hat- details obtainable 
from: Director or Education, 
P-O. Box 20, Council Houao, 
Solihull. West Midlands E>si 
SQU. CloaLna date for the re¬ 
ceipt of applications: Slat 
September 1984. <08761) 

130010 


Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses 


DURHAM 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
CON8ETT MOORS TOE 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Group 10 II - 16 years 
DEPUTY HEAD TEACHER • 
Group 10 

Well qualified and experi¬ 
enced teacher required for 
January. 1985. 

Stamped addressed en¬ 
velope for application form 
and further details to Aren 
Education Office. Tha Educa¬ 
tion Centra. Front Streot. 
Stanley, Co. Durham- 

Closing date for receipt of 
?BS(i M ,y9SL 14 th September 
1984. (06306) 130012 


Remedial Pests 
Heads at Department 


CALDERDALE 

COUNCn? LITAN BOROUGH 

SSHFATION DEPARTMENT 
TODMORDEN HIGH SCHOOL 
P* 0011 Etna, Todmorden, 
Lancs. OL14 7DO 
R< JOUlred from January 1985 
■ IlEAD of COMPENSATORY 
?£. UCAT i ON IBrela 3) to take 
charge or an established de¬ 
partment. 

.Application forms and 
whnrn -J/ 18 Headteacher "* to 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


HEREFORD & 
WORCESTER 

QUEEN ELIZABETH HIGH 
SCHOOL* 

Bromyard. Herefordshire 

HR7 4Q8 

______ l 1 ‘16 Mixed 

comprehensive - 530 pupils 

Learner' e unfi£ t,M * Bpaclal 

pluVs.'^A. 8C “ le ® POat 

BHryffis* 1, and HP- 

calpt of a.D.a. (08771) 

131020 


Scale 1 Posts 


ENFIELD 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
ENFIELD 

THE BULLSMOOR SCHOOL 
Bullanioor Lane. Enfield. 
Middx. 

Required as soon si possible, 
teacher or REMEDIAL 
EDUCATION Scale 1. The De¬ 
partment of Special Needs Is 
undergoing re-ornanlaatlon 
and the post offers an excel¬ 
lent opportunity for an 
energetic, committed person- 
A temporary appointment 
would be conalderod. 

London Allowance. E64S. 
Application forms and 
rurthar details (large SAEI 
obtainable from the Headmas¬ 
ter, to whom they should be 
returned as soon as possible, 
or please telephone the school 
Tor dote I la. Tel- No. 9- 
76366 6. 108768) 131022 


By Subject Classification 

Arts and Design 
Seals 1 Posts 


BARKING AND 
DAGENHAM 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

DAGENHAM 

EASTBROOK 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Dagenham Road. Dagenham, 
Essox 

(Roll 1047) 

Roqulrad for September 1984 

- .GRAPHIC COMMUNICA¬ 
TION By TECHNICAL draw¬ 
ing - A teacher with initia¬ 
tive to teach Graphic Com- 
munlcaciona/TechiilcBl Draw¬ 
ing throughout the school, up 
to ‘O’ level {occasionally to 
■A 1 level j. The school lean 11 

- 18 mixed comprehensive on 
one site. Scale 1. 

London Addition £987 per 
annum. Reimbursement of re¬ 
moval expenses In approved 
cases. 

Apply In writing Im¬ 
mediately to tha Headteacher, 
giving full curriculum vitae 
end the names and addressee 
of two referees one of whom 
should be your present or lm- 
P»« employer. 
(089841 131222 


1S 122*2 


m I r— 

C,T V COUNCIL 

□LPAHT(Vir-f\JT OF muCATinixi 


Unless otherwise stated: 

Closing dale for receipt of applications is J4ih September 1984. 
Forms are available from and should be returned to the Director 
aSS'ESi 5?ssr 17 ' w. no M‘Sn r 

TlK posi reference number should be quoted on >11 correspond- 


rcc l uirl "8 acknowledgment and requests 
envcOope eW * mUSt ** aCc ° ro P an '« d ^y a stamped, 

Leeds is.an equal opportunity employer. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL 

HEADSHIP (QR0UP 6) V V 

Ran# : - : 


Tor forms' 
addressed 



Commercial Subjects 
Heads of Department 


NEWHAM 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
NEWHAM 

LANGDON SCHOOL 
Sussex Road. London E6 2PS 
Heed Teacher: A. Oabart 
Number on roll: 1800 
HEAD OF BUSINESS 
STUDIES Scale 3/4 
Required January 1983. 

To taka charge of e depart¬ 
ment which teaches a wide 
rongo of successful Business 
Studies courses at 4th/3th 

I 'ear level end the Sixth Form, 
ncludlnu ACCOUNTING to 
*A" level. The teacher 
appointed should be primarily 
qualified In Accounting but 
have the breadth or experi¬ 
ence necessary to co-ordinate 
ell courses end ensure their 
development In line with 
modern business practice and 
especially Information tech¬ 
nology. 

Previous applicants will be 
considered. 

London Allowance: £987. 

. Application forms fs.a.a. 

B lease) available rrom the 
tractor of Education. to 
whom completed forms 9hou!d 
be returned by 11th Septem¬ 
ber 1984. 

Education Offices. 379/383 
High Street. Stretford. Lon¬ 
don E13 4RD. 

An Equal Opportunity Em¬ 
ployer. (08971) 131818 


Scale 1 Posts 


BERKSHIRE 

WESTWOOD GlRl.fi* SCHOOL 
Honey End Lane, Reading 

Sob* 

fSffiiSfl a*S v“ r-EitfiSl,* 1 b iv 

ART (one y.ear) Scale i. 

. Apply by -latter enclosing 
details of quellfientlone and 
experience together with 
names end addresses or two 
tress*" 0 *" *° tha Hesdmis- 

bi^!^i&$ te 8eptbm - 

P.A n er^SV4^P POft “ n, 55iI^ 


HERTFORDSH IRE 

BOWES LYON HIGH SCHOOL 
aoVaUR* 00 ' 1, Hitch in. Herts. 

TERY^IcnJe i° F t 
Sme^bl C ^ ,e u^,| t0 th« C *aacond 
week In November 1984, ovv- 
{5 1 ® to , maternity leave eltue- 
Jf®."' Applicants orrerlng Art 
°P. | Y' “■ ® specialism, will 
be considered. 

•...-tt*®, 1 '" ° r .“obH notion, and 

* v,ta ? S' 14 * 1 " ■™«“ 

* _sddr eases of 2 rareraes, 

a **5*“' d be sent to the Heed- 

, st the School im¬ 
mediately. (08754) 151222 


DURHAM 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
KING JAMES I 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
BIbMop Auckland 
11 • 18 years. 1400 on roll 
COMPUTER SCIENCE - Sal¬ 
ary Scale 3 - Well qualified 
end experienced rancher re¬ 
quired for January, 1985 to 
teach subject to G.C.E- A 
Level with a keen Interest In 
practical micro electronics. 

Stamped addressed en¬ 
velope for application form 
and further details to Arse 
Education Office, Klngewey, 
Bishop Auckland. Co Durham. 

Closing date for receipt of 
applications 14th September. 
1984. 100135) 132020 


Seals 1 Posts 


DURHAM 

COUNTV COUNCIL 
ACRE R1GO ANNEX 
Peterlee 

jO-16 years 300 on Roll 
COMPUTER 8TUDIES - Snl- 


W1RRAL 

OF WIRRAL ,TAN borough 
BOYS M ' 

West Kirby, Wirral, 

Merseyside L48 8AU 
1H *5 boys - 250 in the Sixth 
Form 1 

aE^EMBER l984°o* as so‘on 
after as poaalbio. for a fixed 
term engagement to Slat Au¬ 
gust 1983. 

ARY ASSISTANT 
TEACHER - SCALE I to teach 
GEOMETRICAL AND EN¬ 
GINEERING DRAWING and/ 
or Craft to Ordinary Level. 

Apply at once directly by 
letter to the Headmneter et 
the school enclosing full cur¬ 
riculum vitae together with 
tho names end addresses of 
two roferoes. Please enclose 
a.a.e. (0B513) 132122 


Economics 
Scale 1 Posts 


History 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


SOMERSET 

CRISPIN SCHOOL 
Street 

comprehenslvis* i*i 3 oj 

teochtr o^Oaojraphyrtfll' 
tory Scale 2. Excarl.^i 

xenShlp aU to J 0/C8E" , l2v B ,? ,t - 
tans P ?8lpJ 0 ^ ,orm .«1 Is- 

« lbe <8 .^ofr°cV.X H d VtS 

14 a th M )8ept-mbs r 


ery Beale 1 . Well qualified 
teacher for September, 1984 LONDON SW20 


DURHAM 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
WELLFIBLD 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Wingate 

years 940 on rQ u 

COMMERCE/TYPE WRITING - 
Salary Scale I 

Well qualified teacher re¬ 
quired for September, 1 984 
or si soon as possible there- 
2,0*r , to teach to CSE end 
RSA level. 

Stamped addressed an- 
v 2L op f f2 r ■PPHcatlon form 
and further details to Area 
Education Office. Seaside 
Beelngton, Peterlee, 
Co. Durham. 

Closing date for receipt of 
applications 14th September. 
1984. (091301 151834 


Computer Studies 
Scale 2 Posts and above 


BRENT 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BKENT 

HIOH 

Parkelde, NWa 

Ethnically mixed, co-educe- 
“°n«l comprehensive school 
*S Pleasant parkland 
(Roll: 835, 11 - 18). It le 
.committed to,Borough Inltia- 
In multi-cultural and 
5SS“ l M? pport “ ni y“ education 
*u«»Beful candidate 
I* likely to have such Interests 
in his/her tenohlng phi- 
losopny. 

from, October - 
TEACHER to be In oharoa of 
COMPUTING (Scale 21. The 
successful candidate will be 
■ lQ . ‘S"? 11 Mhthoma- 

Jlce end to lead Lower School 
Computing courses and teach 
Upper School option courses. 
He/she would be responsible 
Tor encouraging the use of 
computing resources serosa 
the curriculum. Good promo¬ 
tion prospects.. 

London Allowance or £987 
per annum Is payable. 

In fundamentally com- 
BdUCMIOn. Multi-Culture! 

.■■ ■«* equal opportun- 
Application 
th« obtainable from 

H ?r. d i a “ cha .L- returnable 
within IO days. (089401 

' 133030 


or as soon as possible there¬ 
after. 

Stamped addressed en¬ 
velope ror application form 
and rurthar details to Area 
Education Ofriee, Seaside 
Lena. Baalngton, Peterlee Co. 
Durham. 

Closing date for receipt of 
apDllaatlona 14th September, 
1984. (09129) 132024 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

MARS HALS WICK SCHOOL 
The Ridgeway, St Albans 
Head: F.T. Mills 
Tel: St Albans 51780 
Required for September or as 
soon as possible thereafter, 
teacher for Computer Studies 
(Scale 1). full or part time. 
Department covers wide range 
of work end assignments 
could be adjusted to suit 
qualifications. 

Applications with names 
and addresses of two referees 
to tha Heed at the School. 
(08800) 132123 


Craft, Design & 
Technology 

Scale 1 Posts 

MWouncil 

BRANKSOME 

D?rHnotin EN8,VE BCHOOL 
ii,: 16 years, 1 lOO on roll 
S^TsSIS^iJECHnol 

sssw TMir xs 

Sd , v 8 a r nt?gV. hnlC * 1 « 

v*klnB >l> fn> . a 2ft™» a * . ■"• 


URSUL1NE CONVENT 
15 The Downs. Wimbledon. 
London 8W20 8HD 
Girls Comprehensive High 
School, 13 - 18. 905 on roll 
Required as soon as possible 
temporary pert time (.8) 
teacher of Economics to *A' 
level. The poet also Includes 
the teaching of some Maths In 
the main school and Com¬ 
merce to the one year 6 th. 

Please apply to tha Head¬ 
mistress with testimonials 
and s.a.a. for acknowledge¬ 
ment, giving the names end 
“jjdreaaoa of two refer see. 
108953) 132233 


English 

Scale 1 Posts 


BARKING AND 
DAGENHAM 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BARKING AND DAGENHAM 
BARKING ABBEY 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Sandringham Road, Barking, 
Eaaex 

I Roll 1380) 

Required ror September 1984, 
an assistant teacher of En¬ 
glish, help with remedial 
work would be an advantage. 
Scale 1 plus Inner London 
Allowance, 

Apply in writing Im¬ 
mediately to the Headteacher 


Home Economics 
Heads ol Department 


NEWHAM 

&i&s&v OROuaMoF 

SARAH BONNBLL SCHOOL 
Dannery Ro “ e, ' La n d °n E13 

Head Teacher: Mrs. C.8. 
Goodhill 

Number on roll: 1100 
(approx) (girls) 

HEAD OF HOME 
ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
Scale 3 

Required JANUARY 1985. 

A well qualified and enthu¬ 
siastic person requlrad to fa« 
IP charge of the department 
of Home Economics, The cur¬ 
rent poet holder haa Involved 
the department In many curri¬ 
culum initiatives which It I* 
hoped her. successor will con¬ 
tinue to expend. Vlalt* to Mh 
school welcome. 

LONDON ALLOWANCB 
£987 plus Social Priority 
Allowance. 

Application forma le.a.e. 
'Please) available from Th« 
Director of Education to 
whom completed forms should 
bn returned by 11th Septem¬ 
ber 1984. 

Education Office*. 870/S83 
High Street, Stratford BIS 
4RD. 

An Equal Opportunity Em¬ 
ployer. (08974) 133018 


mediataly to the Headteacher ' “'' ".~~ 1 

giving full C.v. (08916)1^422 Scale 1 Posts 


Co. Durham* ’ uari,nHt “"* 


SOMERSET 

FROMB COLLEGE 

Fronts 

(13 - 18 MIxod 
comprehensive 1300) 

who*la*ahfJ» p * laln ° t0 « 0l «r 

to J“i° contribute 

guftoMr a° r BcSi: 

description. Ba ' ,or Job 

10 th 


DURHAM 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
HAUOHTON 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Darlington 

&LA» l 5LX,*,S?g. lqso Qn rol] 

ENOLISH/MATHEMATIC8 
Salary Beale 1 - Well qualified 
:WI ,ar required for January, 
1988 to teach hoth subjects In 
J 1 ** lower school. Ability to 
teach Mathematics throughout 
the school would be an advan¬ 
tage. 

Stamped addressed en- 
volopo ror application form 
and further detnlle to Area 
Education Office. 'Craig Lea'. 
Uplands Road, Darlington, 
Co. Durham. 

Closing date for receipt of 

iS8j c,l ,*8i?5.. 14th September 
1984. (09123) _ 132493 

DURHAM 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
8HOTTON HALL 
COMPREHENSIVE 8CHOOL 
Peterlee 

11 -16 years, 1100 on roll 
EPS 1 * 18 " -alary Scale 1 - 
Well qualified teacher re¬ 
quired for January, 1985 to 
teach aubjoct up to OCE 'O' 
Level. 

Stamped addressed en¬ 
velope for application farm 
““«* further dstaila to Area 
Education Office, Seaside 
Lane, Baalngton, Peterlee, 
Co. Durham. 

Closing date for receipt of 
eppllcatlona 14th September, 
1984. (09138) 132432 


■•SffiBffr ENFIELD 


Assistant 

Teacher 

Required September 1984 at:- 

Lyng Hall Girls 
&9^P r ® hen sive School 

T^ C 8944^ 1311on°ra1 l |) try0 ^ 23JS 

bus |nes s studies 

teach COMMERCE to 16 + and 
■i ECONOMICS to 'A' Level. This Is a one year 
. ..temporary appointment; , . 


an equal opportunity employer 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 

ENFIELD 

ARNOS SCHOOL 

Wllmer Way, Southgate, 

London N14 7HY 

Mixed Comprehanalve. Roll 

050 

Required for Saptambar 1984, 
VgSP an Z* .teacher of EN- 
GLIBH and MATHEMATICS. 
S®? 1 ®, 1- About, two thirds - of 
^. Drk , would be Bngliah 
Inoludlng Library and Rema- 
ciei leeeone. Temporary poet 
to cover maternity leave. 

„ School on one elte with 
Sports Hell end playing field. 

London Allowance, £648. 
«A^? pll J5£S , 9 n . forma (large 
§£?* Pktalnahlq from the 
Headmaster, to ba returned ea 
eoon ■* possible. (08945) 

132429 


Lli-it iI 1 ■■ 1 1 1 1 1 


BRADFORD 

CITY OF BRADFORD 
METROPOLITAN COUNCIL 
BUTTERSHAW UPPER 
SCHOOL 

16 form entry. IS - IS co¬ 
educational comprahenalva 
school ,, 

Required as soon aa poaalbie 
a qualified and enthualasUc 

teacher of Home Economist 
Scale 1 to share the taaehina 
within a department team ol 
six. Couraea taken Ineluda 
Home Economics to "A" lavaj. 
City and Guilds Community 
Care. Dress and Taxtila*, 
Child Cere end Paraonal De¬ 
velopment. 

Further details and «PP!* c i: 
tlon forma may ba obtain—: 
rrom the Acting Haadtaaenar, 
Butterahaw upper School, 
Heavy Road Waat. Bradford 
BD6 3PX (aae _ „ 2 

whom completed foraia aboulo 
be returned by 14 September 

1 °Raferanaa BT 758B4/TE8. 

Bradford la, an aguai opper- 
tunlties employer and wei 

obmai BPPllcatlolle 

oendidn tea of any race, ■«. 
age or disability, unlaw 
otherwise stated. 108987) 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

Comprehensive school 
(11 - 18) 

7 Form Entry 
HOME ECONOMICS/ 

gf a ’S?.‘r\n BC H A silin,» H r o „ ! 

IconoraTc/cater'no. 

Application form* .hi”. "J 
obtained on rec S lpt roQl*tfP 

stamped .■?i r SSJ*oirectpr.? f 


envelope from ^??,fC‘Sff|ea*. 
Education, Edueatfon O'^ , D 
Kin gsway, CardlW CF« h0 J „|j 
to whom application* * 1 } of 
be returned within 7 ° 5 ver , 

the nPPe«c“"ca oi tfll »,5 3 oi8 
tlaement. (08508) 


LONDON NW1 

.MARIA FtDELIS 



THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 31.8.84 


SEC HOME ECONOMICS 

continued___ 


roUNTY COUNCIL 
Education department 
oFllingham division 
Ralnham School for Girls re- 
nulre for September e full or 
port time teacher of Home 
Economics. _Tha subject la 
tauBht to 'O' and 'A* Levels 
and teachera InterBated 
ahould apply immediately to 

the Headmistress, Mrs. D.E, 

Snaps. Ralnham School for 
Oh-la, Derwent Way. 

Ralnham, Ollllngham, Kant. 
(089481 13 3032 


Humanities 
Seals 1 Posts 


BRENT 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BRENT 

WILLIAM GLADSTONE HIGH 
(MIXED) SCHOOL 
Park aide, NW2 

Ethnically mixed, oo-educa- 
tlonel comprahenalve achool 
situated In pleasant parkland 
(Roll: 833. 11 - 18). It la 
committed to Borough Initia¬ 
tives In multi-culture! end 
equal opportunities education 
-[■nd the successful candidate 
la likely to have euch interest* 
In his/her teaching phi¬ 
losophy. . 

Required ee soon as possi¬ 
ble - An enthusiastic and well 
qualified TEACHER to Jain a 
forward looking HUMANI¬ 
TIES team. He/she would be 
oxpaotad to teach OEOORA- 


fBcale 1 P H *“ eiMntl »- 

_London Allowance of £987 

per annum Is payable" 
_,f l raot !■ rundameiitally rom- 
Education Multi-cultural 

nlU« n imployer'; C,U “ I ° PDO “ u - 

SSKfIVo £§2?r bl ° w,t ris a £g 


Mathematics 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


DURHAM 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
icHOOL V COMPREHB N8IVE 
1100 on roll -11-18 vears 

MATHEMATICS . Belury 
Scela 2 Well qualified and ex- 

f iarienced teacher required 
or January, 1985 to teach 
Chraughout the age and ability 
5S2? 0 .' ,.T h “ eucceaeful appli¬ 
cant will be required to take 
re.pon.lbl.lty far ell CSE 

Stamped addressed en- 
velope for application form 
and further details to Area 
Education orrice. The Bduce- 
I 1 ®",.centre. Front Street. 
St !5 *'!■ Co " Ourhem. 

_ c . I , OB| nn data for receipt or 

l8S l 4 , f“( t dill2) 14,h 8eP l t 53 , 4 b 2 a 0 r 



Qty of Birmingham 
Education Department 


Commerce - Scale 1 

mlEiSzo 0 ?^? 001, City Road, Birrn,ngham 817 8LF 

Teacher for Commerce/Typewriting 

Computer Studies - Scale 1/2 

JglgOiamfaeriaii 1 Sixth Form College, Highgate, Birmingham 

Tel. 021-440 5191 
Computer Studies 

Cnmpntrr Rtudioc „ Cr» n i P y _ 

Shenley Court School, Shenlcy Lane. Birmingham tUY 4HE, 
Tel. 021-475 5191 
Computer Studies 

Computer Studies - Scale 2 

Cadbury Sixth Form College, Downland Qose, Kings Norton, 
Birmingham B38 8QT. 

Tel. 021458 3898 
Computer Studies 

Craft - Scale 1 , 

Great Barr School, Aldridge Road, Birmingham B44 8NU. 

Tel. 021-360 3588 

Teacher for Craft. Ability to teach Metalwork essentinl. 
Tcmpory post for one year due to secondment. 

Craft - Scale 2 

2S|^Albaqs C.E. School, Angeling Street, Birmingham B12 
Tel. 021440 4034 

T^acber for Craft, Design and Technology. 

Home Economics - Scale 1 

ByngKenrick Central, Gressei Lone, Birmingham B33 9UF. 
Tel. 021-779 6737. 

, Home Economics required for September 1984. 

Mathematics — Scale 1 

School, Stone House Land, Birmingham B32 3AE. 
Tel. 021427 31^2 

Teacher for Mathematics ‘A’ level work available. 

Head of Music - Scale 2/3 

tKPEF 1 Scf, ool. Northfield, Birmingham B31 4BP. 

Tel. 021476 8346 

Head of Music to co-ordinate music throughout the school and 
also with the local Junior School. 

Head of Music - Scale 3 

B449SR VViseman R:C - School,.Old Oscott Hill. Birmingham 
Tel, 021-360 6383 

j^^ofMusfe required In this 11-16 School. Roman Catholic 

Physics - Scale 1 

Td359 r gfog°°^ PflUlips Street ' Birmingham B6 4PZ. 

Physics. Temporary post for one year due to 

JeHgious Education - Scale 4 

School, Oxtiill Road, Handsworth. Binning- 
, Tel. 021-554 *1825 : 

Aoni! Education. Practisjng Catholic essential. 

fbmu and further particulars available from.the 
or principal or the school or college concerned as 
Posable enclosing a.a.e. ' 

ft . r* Ua f Ppporiunitltes Employer 
m.. ■ •;■ (3873) 


BlRMirVlGHAM 

CITY COUNCIL 


IT UKDSHIRK 
s W c®?o C r» r 
w B C t l, rord n,9VVOrth Roa «'. 

form 1050 bo «- a *0 **» 6th 

quanrEd t a a®"" 1 ” o f b M B t h 1 

SSiffi-T'S.ffh ss 

two referee a. (08911) 1534^0 

MID GLAMORGAN 
S2.V NTY COUNCIL 

|ea^i T n I 8 n 8 ^ MITTBE 

IgS1^55 ,CT 

COMPREHENSIVE school 

honour In BffJSSSfi. ^ 

SJsa«5K rrs 

fSSt ot lub- 

j al "i JSfffiL W , 5S 11 commitment 

h»h l| !S l . ,a .i “dhcnMtlCa to "A’ 
S lavelt. The ■ucoeiiful 

aaBiBt Ca th« - - 11 . ba - ranulred to 
in ih. n Head of Department 
JJ1 AJ® Oanerol Development 
of the Department. Scale 9. 

tuA!SS Uc K. lon , I 0 r ma |o be *■- 

IM? nhtiL.fc? th September 

a atamnart 1 ° n r ? COlpl 

e atampea. eddraaaed. faola- 

EWJ envelope rrom the District 
Education Officer, District 
° ffl "' T ^° Orenger 
Ty £, l *g Roed, Pontypridd. 
Canvaselng will tflequeliry. 

Edu^.oS??5[| n 9 ,, (50) D,reC l t 3 O 3 r 4 2 O 0 r 

Scale 1 Posts 


DORSET 

G?RLB OURNE SCH001 - FOR 
Dorset 

? 0 B 70 i I . ndaponda, ’ t Section. 
lP B7al »_ 133439 


DURHAM 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
8HOTTON HALL 
OOMPREHENISVE SCHOOL 

* 1 ‘ Ifiypara lloo on roll 

8TUnTRS IAT L C ? /COMPUTER 

STUDIES • Salary Beale 1 - 

Qualified teacher re¬ 
quired for January. 1985 to 
teach me the matlaa and compu¬ 
ter studies up to OCE "O’ 
h?™L- Al l Intoraet to share In 
the development and use of 
the new computer racllltlea an 
advantage. 

Stamped addressed en- 

SirLSKr ■iS.W.S ss 

Education Office. Seaside 
•(MWMaaiBlMMMUMHHB 

Closing data for)receipt of 
applications 14th September. 
1984.(09127) 133422 


BAST SUSSEX 

Please aae Buckawaod Orange 
under Independent Schaoln, 
Mathematics. (08714) 133424 


EAST SUSSEX ■ ’ 

DOROTHY STRINGER HIOH 
SCHOOL 

Loder Road, Brighton HN1 
6PZ 

Comprahenalve mixed. 12 - 
16. Roll: 1,150 
Required from January 1885 
or earlier if posalble: Teacher 
of Mathematics (Scale II. 

Relocation grants available 
In approved oeaea. 

Application forme (see 
ploese) from end returnable 
to the Heed Teacher. (0B76B) 
133423 


ENFIELD 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

ENFIELD 

ARNOS SCHOOL 

Wllmer Way, Southgate. 

London N14 7HY 

Mixed Comprehensive. Roll 

Required ror September 1984. 
a temporary teacher or En¬ 
glish end Mathematics. 

For rurther information 
please refer to Secondary. En¬ 
glish, Scale 1 posts. (0B|4fl) a2 


ESSEX 

SflRUMl SCHOOL 
Pstahlng Hell Lane, 
Chelmsford 
(Roll 1000 Plus) 


MATHEMATICS TEACHER 
Beale 1 

BSJfai^VSBSS*. Ab.. .. 
t0 ^?pplfcatloqB e rn writing glv- 
Ino a c.v. and name* of 2 
referees, to the Haadteaoher 
at the school ••■•■AvIK 018 ’ 
cap a.a.e. please).-10.898^ ^ 


NEWHAM 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

LANODON SCHOOL. 

Sussex Road, London; Be IPS 
Head Taaohar:: A,, Oabert 
Number on roll: 1800 

N^W»«AtTcS ScBle l 
Required September 1984 or 
as soon aa possible. 

the* D oasr B^ssr%. s 

schemes a"re liTuae. AblHW to 

SMC 

snhool ell on one 45 5!* a ’ 

Well organised and fdjndiy., 
London Allowance:.*9J7* 
Curriculum vitae and * ra- 

feraes to Slth 

Teacher at school Pf 1 ! ,n 

S ”BT,SSS r r of E 0 uo.«lon, 

Education Offices. . 379/383 


LONDON SE3 

WtcU^m 1 * 18 R C. (8M) 

Teh k 5?7 , 3 I 86 n a B> SE8 ° XX 

S?enl!m) * tBr Mr A E - 
f340 on roll) 

19B4 lrD l.- f b C l r lB » September 
* ■, Methomatlcs teacher 

‘acroaH WMB 
pSsn. 

school la well diacl- 
P ,2*^ with a good academic 

WOOd^nreH l ‘i. al ° d 1,1 ® PlOSSBm 
woodland area on the borders 
or London and Kent. ( 08792 ) 

__ 133423 

REDBRIDGE 

LONDON BOROUGH OP 
REDBRIDGE 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

TRINITY R.C. HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Mornlngton Road. 

Woodford Wells. Eaaex 

1HB OTP 

Tel: 01-604 9756 

Head: P.C.D. Doherty, 
B.A., D.Phil. 

rr ° m _ Septom- 
bor 1984 a graduate to 
.Computer Studies 
and Mathematics to at 
'^?.'^ lavo, ■ Applica¬ 
tions will ba welcome from 
students leaving college or 
rrom experienced teachers 
who ere able to make a 
pMKIve contribution to 
the thriving MethameiicB 
department. 

i_* with Outer 

London Allowance. 

Apply Immediately by 
letter to the Head at iho 
School giving full details 
or ana, aduretlon, qual- 
lricetlona. experience (ir 
any) end the names, 
addresses and telephone 
pumbara of two referees. 
(0B115) 133422 


Modern Languages 


Scale 1 Posts 

BARKING AND 
DAGENHAM 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

iSs,P g,8 MA5ss BNHAM 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Essex 00 * Av ® ,,u ®« Dagenham. 
(Roll 1100) 

Required rrom October 1994. 
an assistant teacher of French 
Scale 1 ta teach the whale of 
the ability range. Inner Lon¬ 
don a Social priority achools 
allowances payable. 

Apply in writing Im> 
mediately tq^he 

CALDERDALE 

METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH COUNCIL 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

REINS WOOD 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Field Top Road, Reatrlck, 
Brlghause HD6 3XB 


Scale 1 Posts 


- Required aa . aoon ea. 
possible a taaohar -of 
FRENCH I Scale 1). 

Lott era of application to 
the Headteacher . im¬ 
mediately giving full de¬ 
tails or qualifications end 
experience, end names and 
addresses of two referees. 1 
(08931) _ 133633 

HAMPSHIRE 
BROOKFIELD SCHOOL 
Brook Lens, SsrlsbuiDr Oreon, 
Nr. Southampton 803 6DU 
11-16 mixed Comprehensive 
• 1,300 on roll 

Required as soon sa possible 
MODERN LANGUAGES • 
Scale 1 post • French and 
some German. 

Applications In writing 
with full curriculum vltne end 
names end addresses of two 
educational refareaa to Hand, 
master aa aoon ea poaalbie. 
(08963) 133622 


COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
THE HOWARD GRAMMAR/ 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
(A Grammar-Modern School 
or 1700 boys aged II to 18. 
with s Sixth Form of 250) 
Required In Janunry, graduate 
to teach FRENCH throughout 
the School. Previous■ •*£®rl- 
enca not ananUftl. Trte Moct- 
orn Laneuageo Dopartmant la 
. n a strong one with excellent 

Apply by letter to tin 
Headmaster Derwent Way, 
Ralnham, Kent MES 0DX glv- 
(no a full C.V. and the names 
of referees. (08949) 135629 


Music 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


ENFIELD 

LONDON-BOROUOH OF 
InfIIld MUSIC BCHOOL 


taachersrer H.e^wj^crs.tgd 

ItRUMENTAL TEAClIBn, 
Sosle^3 rson appointed-will 
operate under the supervision 
or tne Music Adviser and.will 
be expected to enoourege ana 

fa&JBweiSE&p: 

Borough's Instrumental eer- 

. y,C LOndon Allowance £.040. 
Application forma «nd de¬ 
tails (large SAE) , obtainable 
from, 'and to be retUrrind to. 


HEREFORD & 
WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

QUEEN ELIZABETH HIGH 
SCHOOL 
Bromyard 

Pleaao sea under Scale 
One Paata. (OB774) 133830 


.HEREFORD & 
WORCESTER 

QUEEN ELIZABETH HIGH 
BCHOOL 

Bromynrd. Herefordshire 
HR7 4Q3 

11-16 Mixed 
comprehenslvo - 350 pupila 

, Requlrsd for January. 
1985, a teacher to be re- 
eponsible far Music. Ap¬ 
plicants should have on In- 
tarost In all forma of 
music. Scale 2 post avail¬ 
able far experienced candi¬ 
date. 

Further details and ap¬ 
plication forms available 
from the Headmaster on 
receipt of s.a.a. (08772) 

133823 


Lancashire. ^ 

County Council 

An Equal Opportunities employer 

Unless otherwise staled, the following are required for 181 January, 

1B85. and iho closing date for all posl9 is 13fh September, 1984. 
Secondary Schools 

Unless otherwise staled, forms/further details Irom/lo the 
Headteacher at the school. (SAE please) 

M0RECAMBE & HEYSHAM WO RECAW BE HIGH 
Dallam Avenue. Moiaeambo. (1428 on Roll; 187 in 6th Form) 
HEADTEACHER-GROUP 12 

Forms/rurthor details lro m/to District Education Officer. Education 
Offices, High Street Houao, High Sireel, Lancaster. SAE please. 
THORNTONCIEVELEYS MILLFIELD COUNTY HIGH 
Belvedere Avenue, TiiDinlon Cleveleys. (1060on Roll) 
DEPUTYHEAO-GROUPfO-RESPONSIBLE FOR CURRICULUM 
STAFF DEV. 

Re-advertisement 

BLACKBURN JOHN RIGBY R C. HIGH (AIDED) 

North Road, Blackburn. (640 on Roll; mixed f 1-16) 

DEPUTY HEAD-GROUP 8-SECOND MASTEFUM!STRESS 
Forms/furt her details for lha above two posts only fronvto Chief 
Education Officer, P.0. Box 61 . County Hall, Preston PRIBRJ. (SAE 


LANCASTER OUR LADY'8 R.C. HIGH (AIDED) 

MorecambaRoad. Lancaster. (1002 on Roll, mixed 11-18) 

SCALE 4 - HEAD OF L ANGUAQ ES 

LYTHAMST. ANNES ST. BEDE'8 R.C. HIGH (SPECIAL 

AGREEMENT) 

Talbot Road. Lythsm. (614 on Roll) 

SCALE4-INCHARGEOF RELIGIOUSEDUCATION 
SKELMERSDALE ST. RICHARD'S HIGH (AIDED) 

' ifllWL l e WlWl I S W^ H l a l ! f , * l " r g MnalM l anaBa), -. r n ■ , „ , 

Hsald Road. Burnley. (869 on Roll; Boys 11-16) 

SCALE 4- HEAD OF HUMANITIES 

MORECAMBE & HEYSHAM HEYSHAM HIGH 

Umes Avenue. Morecambe. (1283 on RoH; mixed 11-18) 

SCALE 3-DEPUTY HEAD OF ENGLISH FACULTY 
PENW0RTHAM GIRLS'HIGH . 

Cop Lane. Panvwrtham. Preston. (780 on Roll; Inc 165 inBth Fwm) 

1« September 19B4. or aasoon as possible. 

TWO POSTS: _ 

1. SCALE 3-HEAD OFCHEMISTHY 

2. SCALE 3-HEAD 0FREUGI0USSTUDIE8 
LANCASTER SKERT0N COUNTY SECONDARY 
Owen Road. Lancaster. (689on Roll; 11-16 mixed) 

TWO POSTS: 

1. SCALE 2-HEAD 0FMUSK 
2.. SCALE2-HEADOFGIRL8’ P.E. 

CARNFORTH COUNTY HIGH 
K allot Road. Camfortl). (B31 on Roll: mixed 11-16) 

SCALE 2 - HEAD 0FC0MPUTER STUDIES 
LANCA8TERTHE CASTLE COUNTY SECONDARY 
Cmq Road. Lancaster. (468 on Roll: 11-16 mixed) . 

SCALE 2- ESSENTIALLY ATEACHER OF INTEGRATED 

SCIENCE FROM YEARS 1-6. BUT PREFERABLY WI71H A 

BACKGROUND OF CHEMISTRY AND/OR MICRO ELECTRONICS 

0RMSKIRKCR089 HALL HIGH 

Wigan Road, Ormskirk. (1286onRolt; mixed) 

SCALE 1-ENGLISH 

SKELMERSDALE ST. RICHARD'S R.C. HIGH (AIDED) 

’ Tanhouse Road, Skelmeredate (500on Roll; mixed) 

SCALE 1-CRAFT. DESIGN AND TECHNOLOGY . 

Re-advert Isemen I 

BLACKBURN 8HADSW0RTH HIGH 

Shadsworth Road, Blackburn. (1129 on Roll; mixed 11-16) 

SCALE 1 - TECH NICAL STUDIES 

BOWLAND COUNTY 8EC0NDARY ^ „ ! 

-Rtvaremead*. Grlndleion. Nt. CliUieroe. (330on Roll; mixed) 

SCALE*- COMMERCE (INCLUDING CAREERS, ENGUSH AND 
FRENCH) 

HYNDBURN MOUNT CARMEL R.C. HIGH (AIDED) 

Frederick Sireel. Oawaldtwiaile. Accrington (1080 on Ron: 1 l-ia> 

GCALfToR^^C^^DI^QTOEXPEWIENCE)- DOMESTIC 
SCIENCETO *A’ LEVEL 
BURNLEY1VYBANK HIGH 
: Byron Slreot, Bumtoy. (986on Roll; Co-ed; 11-16) 

As soon as possible 
TWO POSTS: ■ 

1; SCALE 1 - HOME ECONOMICS 

2. SCALE 1-GEOGRAPHY 

BURNLEY WALSHAW HIGH ^ ; 

Eastern Avenue, Bumley. (974 on RoMigiria 11-16) 

As soon ae pose toto 

SCALE1-FRENCH 

BURNLEY BARDEN HIGH 

Heald Road, Burnley, (869on Roil; Boys 11-16) 

As aoon aa possible 
SCALE 1-MATHEMATICS 
MiscollanaoiiB 

HIGHF1ELD ASSESSMENT CENTRE 
Preston. (Ron Huctuates) 

: fSuml further details lor this post Irom/lo Dlslricl Education ofltcer. 
■ Enel CUII Oflicei Preston. (SAE plaaae) 


.vC'JI-tJjfl. 






































THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 3| . 


SECONDARY (MUSIC 

Continued 

WALTHAM FOREST 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

EMPLOYER 

MUSIC CENTRE 

Queens Road. London El 7 

BQS 

MUSIC ADVISOR: Mr. C. 
Rouse 

REQUIRED FOR SEPTEMHER 
OR JANUARY. 

ODOE TEACHER SCALE 1 
plus London Allowance. 

Applicants should possess e 
nigh levol ol porformanca and 
will he expected to teach In 
both primary end secondary 
school*. Some general wood¬ 
wind teaching plua atn/f con¬ 
certs In achooLs Is required. 

Application forms and 
further details from the Music 
Adviser an receipt of S.A.E. 
ReT; No: WB/903. <007661 

133832 


CORNWALL 

CORNWALL COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

County Education Committee 
Appointment or Peripatetic Cnllo 
Teacher — Beale I 
Required as soon as possible u 
suitably qualified peripatetic 
teacher of cello to teach mainly In 
Comprehensive Srliaols lit North 
and East Cornwall. In addition 
the work Involves lenthing prim¬ 
ary school children lit Lunni'entoii 
and Bari min area music remrot. 
(Ability also to teurli D. Buss to 
an elementary standard nn udvnn- 
lagei. Group tnnchlng methods 
are essential. 

Thorn la a considerable amount of 
orchaetral and chamber music 
Playing available In the area. 

A car is essential for which a 
casual liners allowance la avail¬ 
able. There Is s scheme Tor 
removal expenses. 

Closing date tor Applications: An 
soon as passible. 

Application form anil further 
dotal Is are avalloblo from Mr 
James Sargent. Senior County 
Music Advisor. Dalvenir. County 
Hall. Truro. Cornwall. TRI SB A. 

TE51331)22 


Pastoral 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


SUFFOLK 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

REYDON HIGH SCHOOL 
Wanflfard Road, Havdon, 
South wo Id IP1 8 fiPA 

(11 - 16 mixed 
comprehensive: 288 on 
roll) 

HEAD OF .YEAR 3 
inn hii or > oar 3 ,mri lencli 
Ala t hematics, Technical 
Drawing and iomi P.E.. 

IS" 

:.jsr jsurrsrsr & 

i .jjww, they should b« ra- 


LONDON Wfl 


LATYMER UPPER 
SCHOOL 

King Street. London Wfi 
SLR 

(Independent. HMC, 1000 
boys) 

Wanted for the Autumn 
Term 1984 e qualified spe¬ 
cialist to teach Physical 
Education and Gamas. 
Candida toe should be able 
to coach Rugby football. 

The appointment could 
be extended for the re¬ 
in a I Ildar of the School year 
or converted Into n perma¬ 
nent post. 

Salary Burnham on scale 
appropriate to exporfence. 

B luu London AI Iowa nee. 

ache lor accommodation 
might be available during 
torm time. 

Applications together 
with lull curriculum vitae 
and the names or two re¬ 
ferees to: The Hendmoster, 
Lotymer Upper School, 
Kins Street. London Wfi 
SLR. <0931 1) _ 13*232 

SHEFFIELD 

CITY OF BHEFPtBLD 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
HINDE HOUSE SCHOOL 
Shlregreen Lane. Sherriold S3 
6 AG 

Required Tor September a 
teacher of PE able to contri¬ 
bute to e variety of curricular 
and sporting nctlvltlos. 

Application* by latter In¬ 
cluding details uf relevant ex¬ 
perience. special Interests and 
qualifications and should 
roach the Headteacher by 
THURSDAY. 6TH 8EPTBM- 
DER. (08758) _ 13*222 

SOLIHULL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SIMON DIGDY SCHOOL 
Partridge Close, Chelmeley 
Wood, Birmingham 
TEACHER OF DOYS P.E. 
SCALE 1 

Required for September 1984 
in this 11 - 16 all ability 
school for one year only. In¬ 
itially. 

Apply by letter to the 
Headteacher enclosing c.v. 
and e.a.e. (087641 134222 


SOMERSET 


PRESTON SCHOOL 
Yeovil 

(II ■ 16 mixed 
comprehensive 1077) 

Required ■* soon as 
passible - teacher of Girls' 
Physical Education. Scale 
1. An Interest In Hockey 
would bo preferable. 

Applications by letter In 
the first instance, onclos- 
bi<|..r.urrjlciilura 
1984. (08704) 134222 


Science 


. Heads of Department 


Physlcaf Education 
Scale 2 Posts and above 


WEST SUSSEX 

DOWNLANDS SCHOOL 

8 U “»e^ V B e N^L I p" ,OCk ". WMt 
Mo" Mixed Comp, Non 


BRENT 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

BKEIVT 

rchool DBN M,G “ CMrXED > 

Doyle Gardens. NW10 3ST 
(Roll. 776. II - la Social 
Priority Softool) 

JlequirBd from January 
3 ) Pl.« f CHEMISTRY (Scale 
no ror *J no to be 

J n Maths. 

. Craft, Design and 
Technology Faculty. Expert- 
•ne ed ana enthusiastic tea char 
tC ?. lOBch Cheralatry 
ty ■ n trance level 


Required far January I BBS, a 
Taaohar-In-Charge or Oirli 
?■?*■ (Beale 2), to 

Join a thriving department. 
All round ability In mnjor 
BiniiSi 

Application form and rurCh- 
da tall a from Headmaatar on 
receipt of S.A.E. (08964) 

- ' 134220 


Scale T Posts 

. AVON COUNTY 

MONKS PARK SCHOOL 
' fllton BOSd, Bristol BS7 0XZ ■ 
comprehensive. Roll. 

R««?<i™JJ C rI a0 o l0 ®*hJForm) 

'• •S? q ? ,pa<1 for. September 1984 

• 0i« L<1 UaSdt ° r h V p ,l!5* tlon to 

■ iwj referees, enclosing nee. 


tlee 4°wployer *?qa^ sf> p °a a 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

.countV council 

A" Equal Opportunity 

Employer, 

MOAT COMMUNITY 

! COLLEGE’ . 

!\ .;M« Ids tone Road, Lei tea ter 

;l : ' Tel; Leicester (0833). • 

. 2BT0B 

} I • J 8 Comprehensive 
Roil itar• 

;; SCALE X GIRLS k P.B, 

Teacher of Olrla' P.E, 
.'required Immediately at 
' th i" . n J5 w . jwulti-ethnie 
school. Good fncilUoa imd 
opportunity for. Involve¬ 
ment with auppartlva com- 
• munlty sports groups. 

- , FIoah Phone Principal 

fsr.hoVW.ir.: *^‘ 

-and qertieg and -o^dresses- 
; pr two raTeresa to the 
Head. (09908) . L 134222 


?S^ rd ! aat ?. with other sub. 

ip the faculty, having 
P* r .!? u .'« r oversight for the 
Faculty a offering to one year 
Sh« U ?- - MpthemBMca, Science 
ond Tech¬ 
nology are studies by nil 
puplla In Yeera 1 - 3. * 

?|HEM l I8TR^“ ,r to.. ol" 
lcyais, Including 'A* level, 
JJl® successful candidate will 
bo expected to teach In- 
t eg rated Science In Years 1 - 
p• A Scale 2 post la available 
teacher. mU,tBbly B ** ,Br| snC«d 
London Allowance of £98 7 
per annum Is payable. 

<■ fundamentally com- 
' Education. .Mum-Cuitural 

nl'.T^;,iVr U oPP.r,ii- 

&S-Tq raw- Ji » * ,i, faAi 

Scale 2 Posts and above 

ksnt 

COUNT Y_COuNCIL 


Svyansaambe OAJO obq 
Tencher - for ■ aalpneb (mainly 
Chanyatry) requrred Beptp'm- 
ber. SQalH 2 possible fir ablt- 
wn5r» Cpn * ,,d,l “‘i Fr,tJH " Alla. 

with full 'de- 
*5*!“ *o. .(ho -HnodniaWor hm 
soon b» poaslbla, . , ' 

; 

MW l 9QL L “ n “' Maidstone , 
(Mixed Roll 11301 
Required - January. 1905. en¬ 
thusiastic and well quellrie’d 
science teacher* for :tho fol¬ 
io wing posts I «r .... . • 

. ' 7 ■ Tegoh or -|o. be roopcnal- 
tbp'Bjolaay curriculum 
tp C.S.E. end ‘O' level ana to 
sharp in- tho ten thing or thte- 
a p &S® d - gndlCopibined'SclanBe. 

2 post available -.for, 
suitable applicant. 

2. Teacher of Phyeloel Sci¬ 


ence to C.S.E. level and to 
share In the teaching of Inte¬ 
grated and Combined Science. 

Good laboratory facilities 
available. 

Application together with 
C.V, and names of two pro¬ 
fessional ruferoes to the 
school. (SAE). (08931)134820 


Scale 1 Posts 


BRENT 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
PRENT 

ST OREOORV’B HIOH 
(MIXED)SCHOOL 
Pennington Rond, Kenton, 
Harrow HA3 0NB 
(Roll: 1 024. 11 - 18) 
Required as soon as posalblo 
In this R.C. Comprehensive 
School - A suitably qualified 
TEACHER to aaslet in the Sci¬ 
ence Department teaching 
CHEMISTRY to ’O’ and *A T 
Level and INTEGRATED SCI¬ 
ENCE In the Lower School. 
School has nix well equipped 
laboratories. Scale 1 post. 

London Allowance of £987 
per annum Is payable. 

Brent la fundamentally com¬ 
mitted to Multi-Cultural 
Education. 

Application form* (see) 
obtainable from the Head¬ 
teacher returnable within 10 
days. (08938) 134822 


BRENT 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
URENT 

WILLIAM GLADSTONE HIGH 
(MIXED) SCHOOL 
fork side. NW2 

Ethnically mixed, co-educe- 
tlonal comprehensive school 
situated In pleasant parkland 
(Roll: 835. 11 - 1B1. It le 
committed to Borough Initia¬ 
tives In multl-cultural and 
equal opportunities education 
ond the successful candidate 
le likely to have such Interests 
In hla/her teaching phi¬ 
losophy. 

Required as soon as possi¬ 
ble - Part-time TEACHER 
( 0 . 2 ), capable of teaching 
BIOLOGY to at least ‘O’ 
Level standard, end possibly 
some Integrated Science to 
C8E level; Monday afternoons 
and Thursday mornings. 
(Scale 1>. 

London Allowenae of £987 
per annum Is payable. 

Drent la fundamentally com¬ 
mitted to Multi-Cultural 
Education. 

Brent la an equal opportu¬ 
nities employer. 

Application forma (see) 
obtainable rrom the Head¬ 
teacher returnable within 10 
days. (08941) 134822 


EBSBX 

ST JOHN PAYNE 
COMPREHENSIVE 

rilpii Yooo piu'ei 

T«l: (0243) 364 42 

, n . Ap 'pHontlqne In writing giv- 

§».«* tois. vsz^sLr, 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

VERULAM SCHOOL 
Herti Pt0n R °" d ‘ St Albans. 

Toll Bt Albans 34376 

S2S?! n “l tB - p Mr M.C. Morgan 
Required for September 19 84 

1988, Touch nr of 

nnd n V 1 *° ’°' |BV ®1 

..Junior Combined 
Science. Ability to help with 
gamee would be Welcome” 
Applications together with 

r n e B r*2 r Ve.* n t d o tfSSSXZ 
(Ssts^) ,oon “ ’Vd&a 


HOUNSLOW 

Ichoo R l K ' 8c/vtholic 

im“>r. th Twr^/“ lun *'° Wl . 

M* A*.*(Cantab)*** P *- H * TopP ‘ 
.Plus Co-aducatlona] 
School 

T6*cher of Biology Scale • 1 
Initially for one 
*® r JT.v,t° bogin aa soon as 

Ka^^iin' Jo 8 rt “„ ctllT10 . w,u “over 

ibIHty. " SB of and 

K J^Pniy in writing to tha 
o'tworerereBe V . ln ° the narn08 
dey«K OB * Na DATE: VVithin 7 

PAYaW £645 ALL0WANCE 


•'KKNt;-.-, 

COUNTY COUNCIL . 

iwANLEY > M^ P 0 A L RT ^ B ^T 

An eetnbifahad large 

i®*i London Fringe AlloWanae • 
Sna U Yeor f5ri 

“-s-s-aurdi 

imnl^dlirtlly by letter 1 

. gr^aasisarr te 

1'RAffvnnn' \ 1 . 1 - 

Tell 061-865 ®21B ' 
f^if^CpPHYSICS ^CALE l 


Social Studies 


SHEFFIELD 
CITY OF SHEFFIELD 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ECCLE8FIELD SCHOOL 
Ecclearield. Sheffield S30 
3WD 

Required far lat October 
1984. a temporary Teacher/ 
Heed of Sociology to 'A* 
level, with soma 'O' level/ 
CSE Economics and 0. E-C- 
work. 

There may bo a acole 2 post 
available for a suitably qual¬ 
ified and experienced teucher. 

Shortlisted candidates will 
ba given ample opportunity to 
assess the work Involved. 

Applications by letter giv¬ 
ing full c.v. and names of two 
referees to the Headteacher. 

Closing date 7th Septem¬ 
ber. (OB 739) 135020 


Scale 1 Posts 


NEWHAM 

LONDON OOROUOH OF 
NEWHAM 

LANODON SCHOOL 

Sussex Rood. London E6 2PS 

Head Teacher: A. Gabert 

Number on roll: 1800 

TEACHER OF SOCIAL 

STUDIES Scale 1 

Required as aoon aa poseible. 

For the Upper School 
(Yeara 4-7). Subject la part 
of core In Years 4/5. Ability 
to help In other aubject areas 
In tha future desirable, e.g. 
P.E./MathH/Geon/Physlca/Bua- 
Inoaa Studies. 

Apply direct to the Head¬ 
master giving a brier curricu¬ 
lum vitae and the names of 
two referees. 

London Allowance: £987. 

Director of Education, 379/ 
383 High Street. Stratford, 
London CIS 4RD. 

An Equal Opportunity Em¬ 
ployer. (08972) 135022 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Scale 2 Posts and above 

DURHAM 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
niRHDP BARRINGTQJJlw. 
Ulaliop Auckland 
11 » 18 yeara 1100 on roll 
HOME gCO NO MIC S/CRAFTS 
AND ART - Salary Scale 2 
Well qualified and experi¬ 
enced teacher required Tor 
January, 1883 to teach Homo 
economics to OCB ‘A‘ Level 
sod havo responsibility for 
Lower School Crafts. 

Stamped addressed « n . 

phm-./JE. 1 .?Area 

S lon 

Durham. 

Cloalng data for racalpt of 

?8SVfr<S8?5«J ,,n 


Special Education 
Heads of Department 


WEST YORKSHIRE 

Residential School for boye 

with Specie! Needs 

Bae Block Advert. (08796) 

160018 


Scale t Posts and above 


HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

WESTFIELD SCHOOL 
Westfield Walk, 
Leominster, Herefordshire 
BHD 

Required January, 1885 
• - experienced teacher to 
work, with a claaa of young 
Severely muRIpJy henaicap- 
52? “hlldren. An ability to 
' Individualsed 

!-^ UO M P f d Pt^nrammaa la 
idientJel' end famJllarltv 
wjth the Derbyehire Lan^ 
jy* Scheme and Makaton 

S? 8aaIe ,n a§°for 'SfiKi® 

BPnTtcun't. 0 ' 1 . ° ntl 

-i^-es i .AR 

(oSr'fx. 1 'nolseap e.a.a. 

(08773) 160020 

HERTFORDSHIRE •' 


aa Mon gii ponlble. '(O^IbS)^', 


w^th smotlonal and .bSEavtoq? 

BV ®oi^ 0 TOte 

» \hJrtsr?iSSfilz 


BELFAST EDUCATION AND LIBRARY BOARD 
Applicnlions are invited for the position of 

VICE-PRINCIPAL 


FLEMING FULTON SCHOOL 
... Special School Group 9(S) 

Upper Malone Road, Belfast BT9 

In fhc year ending 31 December 1983 the average dally 
enrolment was 213. 

Fleming Fulton is a school for severely handicapped children, li 
has n nursery unit, a primary department for pupils aged 5-11 and 
a secondary department for pupils nged 11-18. The majority of 
pupils attend on a daily basis but boarding facilities are provided 
tor approximately 35 pupils. 

Applicants must be qualified teachers with substantial leaching 
experience in the Held of special education, and must hold a 
senior post of responsibility in an educational establishment. 
Preference may be given to applicants who have additional 
academic qualifications in the field of special education and 
experience of teaching at both primary and post primary levels. 
Application forms and further information are available at the 
Board Headquarters or will be sent on receipt of a large stamped 
addressed envelope. 

Completed applications must reach Board Headquarters (Room 
22), 40 Academy Street, Belfast BT1 2NQ, not later than 12.00 
noon on MONDAY, 17 SEPTEMBER 1984. 

CANVASSING WILL DISQUALIFY 


Lancashire^ 

County Council HaSr 


Mh b ml£K"lM r r ,U<rtd 1071,1 Ja/1Uary ' 1 ..Hi ctofilnfld*. Id, 


Ro-advertfeemenf 

NELSON TOWNHOUSE SPECIAL (ESN (S)) NELSON. 
(63 on Roll) 


, County 


af Education 
SAE please. 


SCOTTORTH HOUSE CENTRE 
LANCASTER. 

INFANT- LOWER PRIMARY SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 
SCALE 1 + Special Schools Allowance 
Forma/turther detall8 for this post only from District Educallon 
Officer, District Education Offices, High Street House, 
Lancaster. SEA please. (sees 


WESTYORKSHIRE 

WILLIAM HENRY SMITH SCHOOL 

This m/Hratoaratf nsidHiU sjwtal school tor bon *Wi wda] 

:tinicbmnjMgcMn 

i»nv*#y*A>fifenppios* • A - „ . 


HEAD OF CARE 


(»8fl(«nnii8liteinJ()iLi)MlGiriWwnail8Ch0rM)^*leon|l)ei£8i#M7l2toriO^3S 

b ^ r Tt^0f*BNICATt0N 


Htxertyo^ 


I'flMtfwrSafpesO 

•flu b» BMimBumla VHin Damir Head (4 ^S!b« B 00.725. -.naWKej earf&* 
WdMoral dudes, wnit n»u«2v edwu alkwraw, are eniteMe bi sallabty 

BieceesMondlfltesmust pastes wrodSeagMcWensceepWwih *l« M ^ K> 

The mil d HMd of Coe b fesWert, B ntfSemd nocessay l» h HeedolB* a,l<,Bl!e 


! Staffed ptwpT. 8 


iflnf k OBrmtftf 

sSsiS 



APPOINTMENTS IN SCOTLAND 


CENTRAL REGIONAL COUNCIL 
Education Department 

RECTOR 

McLaren High School, Callander 

Responsibility Payment £8,162 

McLaren High School is a six year all-through Comprehensive 
School. 

The roll of the school Is currently 752, application form and further 
details see below. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
St. Modans High School, Stirling 
(Tel: Stirling 70962) 

Responsibility payment £2,952 

Re-Advertisements 

PRINCIPAL TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
St. Mungos High School, Falkirk 
(Tel: Falkirk 28416) 

Responsibility payment £2,796. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHER OF HOME ECONOMICS 
St. Mungos High School, Falkirk 
(Tel: Fafklrk 28418) 

Reaponalblllty payment £2,796. 

Further details ere available from the Rector of the Schools. 



LOTHIAN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

TEACHING 

APPOINTMENTS 

Applications aro Invited from registered teaohere tar the undemoted post. 
NURSERY 

Responsibility 

Allowances 


HEADTEACHER 
Reference C 


TEACHER 

Reference A 


Mayfield Nursery 
School 

SECONDARY 


St Marya Academy 
- guidance (2 posts) 


subject to review 
El 194 


Reference A Knox Academy 

- RemodaJ Eduoailon 
Reference D Cralgshll High School 

-Mutte 

Bdufeawfll ba In accordance with the currant Scottish Teachers' Salaries memorandum. 
Hnntag msy ba ovsUbte (or Iha pasta In West Lothian Division. Further Information may ba 
°(teAied from tha Division Education Officer. 

Csfefctates should specify lor which poets may wfiti to apply. 

ftr poet marked Reference A:- DhWonal Educallon Officer, Eaet Lothian DMetan, 

Cound BuUInga, Court Street, HADDINGTON, Eaet Lothian EH41 3HA. 

F°f poet marked rafarenoe OMBlonal Education Officer, Midlothian DMelon. 40 
TorpWehen Street, EDINBURGH EH3 8JJ. 

Je» Poata mteked referenoa D> DMaional Education Officer, Wo»t Lothian DMston, 
Hgh Street, UHUTHGOW. Wait Lothian ED49 7HB. 
date tor applcallone to 14 September 18B4. 


SECONDARY 8CH00L8 
PROMOTED POST 

nSrSIftST PRINCIPAL TEACHER HAWICK HIGH SCHOOL Roll 1344 
W TECHNICAL EDUCATION RaaDonalbllltv oavmwit £1.648 p,B. 


TEACHING POST 

HAWICK HIGH SCHOOL 


W81N688 8TUWE8 
CWngdaie 14 September, 1984. 


TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION INITIATIVE 

from registered teaohere qualified In Business Studies 
. J^lectronta) for peimanent posts In this Important educaBonal 

caiuSdalea will have the opportunity to participate fully In the 
?* ^Initiative. To aupportTaochare In their work, an Intensive 
of staff development n proposed which will encompass both 
."■w^paofle ooncema, and skills In the management of Innovation. 

date: 14 September 1984. 

TEACHER OF ADULT 
HANDICAPPED 

• ' : C7.989-E10M1 (pro rata) 

BuS 1 Sli! a ^ w J E?9 u,re d for part-time’post (0.6 FTE) at .Lanark Lodge. 
2**f\»peilence with handicapped desirable but not essential. 
J*®bgdate:T4 Ssptamberi‘1984. 

f 811 obtained from the Personnel PfpaiU nen^ 
Newtown St. Boswells T06 OBA. Comp™ 
H *S*qum©r» 68 returfwd ,0 th0 Dlreotof of Education at Regional 


REGIONAL COUNCIL 


ST ANDREW'S COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

“NEW BLOOD APPOINTMENT” 

LECTURER IN 

INFORMATION 

TECHNOLOGY 

(RE-ADVERTISEMENT) 

Applicants should have a degree level qualification in 

Techn °>°9y. Experience ol business 
applications and data-base management systems Ib essential 

and relevance of I.T. lo education. w 

The ability to work In a team Is essential and a teaching 
qualification would also be an advantage. ” 

The appointment will take effect from a date to be negotiated 
The salary scale Is £8,688 to £13,716 per annum. ^ 

l u .l h ^ r 'formation from the Principal’s 
1964 ^^ T ^' 041 9431424 to 150 relurned b y 14lh September, 

(1947) 



quarrying and Petroleum engineering, preferably at Honours level. 
Full-time teaohing or research work In a College or University environ¬ 
ment and suitable experience In Industry are desirable. 

The person appointed will be leaching a full range of related subjects. 
Salary range: £ 8,688 to £12,777 (Bar to £13,716) with placing accord¬ 
ing to quailfloalionB and experience. 

In-Service Teacher training may be arranged, If necessary. 
Application form, which should be relumed by 14th September, 
1984, oan be obtained from the Director of Education, Re 0 ToiiBl 
Offices, Wemyeefleld, Kirkcaldy. ■ 


THE HIGH SCHbOL 
OF GLASGOW 


Teacher of 
Computer Studies 

Appllcallons are Invited for ihe post of teacher of Computer 
Studies Irom 22nd October 1984. 

Teacher of 
Economics 

Applications are Invited for the post of teacher of economics 
from 22nd October 1984. The successful applicant will be 
required to teach another subject or the post could be part-time. 
For both posts willingness to assist with games or extra¬ 
curricular activities would be an advantage. 

applications by Monday 10th September with curriculum 
vlate and the names of two referees to the reotor. The High 
School of Glasgow, 637 Crow Road.Glasgow G13 1 PL, 
from whom further details may be obtained. (3flS6) 


GRAMPIAN 

reoional council 

ADVISER IN ENGLISH 
Applications ara tri al ta rt 

aSfcC B s5L ! 5 

S~JSSI,£ •STES/SS- 

SPVb r *a5inlri t lBiratlva 0 "or 
manaaDrlal cspsclty. 

Salary Scale - £15,072 - 
£13,635. 

Application form*i It*®. 


To place your 
Scottish 
appointments 


Snadden on 031 
2256875 



REGIONAL 
COUNCIL 

Education Committee 

KIRKCALDY COLLEGE OFTECHNOLOGY 


Department of Engineering 

LECTURER 'A’ IN MINING, QUARRYING 
AND PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 

Applications are invited Irom persons holding a Degree In 
Mining, Quarrying and Petroleum Engineering, preferably at 
Honours level. Full-time leaching or research work In a college or 
University environment and suitable experience in Industry are 
desirable. 

The person appointed will be teaching a full range of related 
subjects. 

SALARY RANGE: E 8 . 6 B 8 to £12,777 (bar to £13,716) with 
placing according to qualifications and experience. 

In- 8 ervice Teacher Training may be arranged* II necessary. 
Application Forms, which should be relumed by 14 th Septem¬ 
ber, 1984, can be obtained from the Director of Education 
Wemyssfield, Kirkcaldy. 


ABERDEEN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

Applications are invited for the post of rull-time Research 
Officer In Business Studies. The successful applicant will be Ihe 
full-time member of a team which will produce and evaluate 
assessment materials end procedures tor Standard Grade 
Business Studies. 






0 pOSl IS 

be possible lo arrange secondment from employers. 

Forma of application must be returned to tha Collage 
Secretary, Aberdeen College of Educallon, Hilton Place, 
Aberdeen ABB 1FA not later than Tuesday, 4th September 
1984. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 

continued 


SttFTON 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF 8EFTQN 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
ONE Specialist Aaaaaamant 
Teacher . (Scale 5a) required aa 
■oan aa poaalble. 

Pnrlpatettc Aaafeaanient 

Teachor for pra-achool chil¬ 
dren with severe Ifnrnlrtfl dir- 
ricultiea and/or multiple nana- 
leaps. Aft lnteraxt In language 
com rnuiif cation ikllls would 
be an advantage. ' 

Application forma ana 
rurther dotalle, upon receipt 
or i.b.* from ChleX Education 
Officer. Town Hall. Bootle. 

M EKES" 14TH 

SEPTEMBER 1984. 


Scale 1 Posts 


BRADFORD . . 

CITY OP BRADFORD. _ 

metropolitan council 

FAIRFAX UPPER SCHOOL 
Required ua BODn oa poB«lblo. 
a tanoher of MattiSmaiiea- 
Thla la ■ temporary appoint¬ 
ment for one year to replace a 
member or ataff on aecond- 
mini. Tho pod would amit ■ 
Marker with training In work- 
inn with puplla wiin apodal 
Bducetlonel Needs or ■ 

Mnlhemflttca qraOunta, 

Fair rax School la Brad¬ 
ford's only 

munlty autiool. In addition to 
puplla 13 - IB iha achool line 
a larae involvemant or adult 
atudnnta Ihrouon the 2°.“ n 
Education pronraniipo and m- 
tenratee ' ithyalcBlly-handicBp- 
pud atudente. Fairfax Is a 

multi-ethnic ecliool. _ 

Furt»i«r datalle end applica¬ 
tion forme may bo. obtained 
rram The Principal. Fairfax 
School,' Lleter Avonue. Erud- 
rord R04 7QT (aae pleaaa) to 
whom compietod forms shoiiia 
be returned by IS Bepiember 

1 ^Roferenco ET 734 84/TBB. 

Bradford le an equal appor- 
tu nit I ns era ployer add wul- 
cbuiea an plica 11 one from 
cnpdfdaiaa al any race. box. 

otherwise mated. 


CUMBRIA 

UNDERLEY hall 
SCHOOL 

Klrkby Lonadalo, Cumbria 

Co-Prlnclpala: □.W. 

Cooper and J.I.. Turner 

Thla well established in¬ 
dependent boarding special 
school Tor 56 Dpya who are 
af average or low evereoe 
ability with conduct and/or 
bahnvlaur dlaordere and 
degrees of emotional dis¬ 
turbance which have led to 
a need for residential 
placement la seeking a 
teacher. 

The successful candidate 
will be required to teach a 
claaa of about alght boys. 
An enihunlaatlc general 
subjects teacher la being 
loushi. with addltlannl ex- 
parlanca/lntereat In .Craft/ 
Design and/or Motor-cycle 
Maintenance. 

Workshop facilities and 
equipment to develop theeb. 
subjects ns pert of the 
skills curriculum, of the 
achool are evelleble. Sal¬ 
ary will be in accordance 
with . Burnham Scale far 
special nchoola Scale 1. 

A non-aupe rnnnueble 

allowance uf C3.000 p.n. 
will be paid In return for 
extraneous duties averag¬ 
ing fifteen hours pur w«en 
In term time. The post is 
non-resident. 

The school Is favourably 
situated In thirty pns acres 
of field and woutilend with 
good accuse to Ihe York- . 
ehlre Dales and Iha Lake 
District. 

Apply Immediately hy' 
latter to the Ca-Prlncipals 
giving full curriculum vitae 
end naming two referees, 
for further Information 
tnlnpliane tha School. 

Underlay Hell School. 
Klrkby Lonadalo. via Cam- 
forth. Lencsahlro LA6 
BHE. Tull Klrkby Lonsdale 
(0468)71206.(08991) 

160022 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 

continued 


HAMPSHIRE 

COXLEASESCHOOL 
Clay Hilt. Lyndhural 
Tel: Lynuhurat 3633 
Tlaquired lat October or 
aoon hr possible: Teacher for 
General Subjects together 
with Oaitien/P.E. 

The post would be suitable 
for first post applicants 
wishing to enter Special 
Education. 

Coxlease is an Independent 
Residential Specie! School 
entering for 40 plus secondary 
aged boys, and la approved by 
the Department of Education 
& Science. 

The post is non resident. 

S.A.E. to Jnlnt Principals 
for farms. (08869) 160022 


HAVERING 

LONDON BOROUGH OP 
HAVERING 

RAVENSBOURNE SCHOOL 
Naave Crescent, Harold Hill, 
Romford RMS OAB 
School for children with 
severe learning difficulties 
(Roll 107 Mixedl 
Tel: Ingrebourne 41 BOO 
Headteacher: G.J. Thomas 
Temporary teacher, scale l, 
required from Autumn half- 
term to work with senior age 
children as part of a team, 
whilst the present postholder 
Is on Maternity Leave. 

Further Information avail¬ 
able by telephone from the 
Headteacher. 

Application forma are avail¬ 
able (a.a.e. pleasei from the 
Director of EducMlonal Ser¬ 
vices liter Staff Ing/DHT). 
Mercury House. Mercury Oar- 
dons. Romford, Essex RM1 
SDR. (OB 749) 160022 


HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

ST OUR MINSTER SCHOOL 
Co mb* non Road, 

Kidderminster, Wore*. 
DY10 3DX 

Required for January, 
1989. 

I. Trained Teacher to 
take a class of children 
with Special Learnlna Dif¬ 
ficulties. Age Range 9-10 
year olda. 

_ 8. A First School 
Tralnod Teacher to take a 
Class of 17 children with 
Special Learning Dlfflcul- 


have a keon Interest In the 
education of children with 
Special Educational naeda. 

Salary - Scale 1 plus 
Special Schools Allowance. 

Further details and ap¬ 
plication forma can be 
obtained from the Head¬ 
teacher on receipt of a 
foolscap S.A.E. 1087 73 i 

160022 


HOUNSLOW 

CHILD AND ADOLESCENT 
PSYCHIATRIC DAY UNIT 
West Middlesex University 
Hospital, Twlcksnham Road, 
laleworth, Middx. 

TEACHER REQUIRED: 

SCALE 1 plus SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS ALLOWANCE. 
Arising out of the secondment 
of a member of staff, a 
teacher Is needed for one year 
with effect from Seotembsr 
I 9B4. 

The successful candidate 
would be able to work with a 
lively, multl-dlsclpllnary ther¬ 
apeutic team of medical/ 
psychiatric, para-medlcal and 
aupport staff, bb well as with 
educalion lata In mainstream 
schools and units. Some ex¬ 
perience and/or training in 
the educational treatment of 
small groups of disturbed and 
disturbing youngsters may be 
advantageous. An Interest in 
working with families may 
also be useful. 

The puplla are drawn main¬ 
ly rrom primary and secon¬ 
dary schools and may fas In 
noed of remedial help across 
the ability range. 

Application farms and 
further details may ba 
obtained from The Director of 
Education, Civic Centre, 
f 108 **. Hounslow 
TW3 4DN (Ref: PA/EBA) to 
whom they should be re¬ 
turned within 10 days. 

LONDON ALLOWANCE; 
£649 p.a. 

_ WE ARE AN EQUAL 
opportunity employer 
(08318) 160028 


Independent Schools 


Headships 


Age range 7 
olda. 


B year 


A qualification and ex¬ 
perience In Special Educa¬ 
tion desirable but not 


ESSEX 

Headship required for 
September 1984. Independent 
Co-educational Day School ror 
ISO pupils to 'O* lavel. 

Application and c.v. to Tha 
Secretary. Raphael School, 35 
Junction Road, Romford, 

"”*•* triK mnnstni 


ST. JAMES’ SCHOOL, 
GRIMSBY 

An Associated school of tha Woodard Corporation 

Appointment of Head 

Sonrt ? nd | xp0r,ence to take up the post S 
Head by or before Easier 1985. H 

SI. Jamas'Scbod was founded In 1880 aa the Choir 

'So auSL 11 ’? a co ; aduca t[onal school of 
imorSSX ranging In age from 4-18. There are three 

A ,6Ve ' C ° UrceS are 0,,arBd up 

SL rt j^«' fll u„ f . r . 0m ‘5! s ? crotar Y to the Governors, 
DN31*1Ep! Tel?(0472f58810/* Sq “ re ' Qrlm8by 
teS® Ism' 0 ' appllca,l0n8 *"1 P9St Friday 28th Sep- 

*_ nifloi 


Sherbourne School for Girls 

DORSET 

' ■ 1 . J •' b ’ ■ 1 1 

Required in January 1 986 hohours graduate to 



By Subject Classification English 


Arts and Design 
Other Assistants 


BEDOEBURYSCHOOL 
Requires as soon as possible, 
a fully qualified and prefer¬ 
ably experienced teacher of 
ART and CERAMICS who 
will be expected to teach 
throughout the school to OCE 
‘O' and 'A' level. Resident 
poet preferred, Burnham Sal¬ 
ary according to qualifications 
and experience. Bedgabury Is 
an Independent Public School 
for 3 70 girls or whom 80% 
are boarders and the remain¬ 
der day girls. 

Lottera of application, in¬ 
cluding full curriculum vitae 
and names and addresses of 
two referaes should be sent 
by the 12th September to the 
Headmaster, Bedgabury 

School, Goudhurst, Cran- 
brook, Kent TNI 7 2SH. Inter¬ 
views mid-September. 

(087911 181224 


Computer Studies 
Other Assistants 


ESSEX 

COMPUTER INSTRUCTOR 
Required Trom September/ 
October 1984 for bays of 9 - 
II years, 3.45 - 4.43 p.m. 

Apply: The Delglen School, 
SB Palmerston Road, Buck- 
hurst Hill, Essex IG9 5LO. 
(089001 182024 


Craft, Design & 
Technology 

Other Assistants 

HAMPSHIRE 

DEDALES SCHOOL 
Petarafleld, Hampshire OU32 
2DG 

HMC Coeducational 13 - 18 

Boarding 

out ^ . lo vel through- 

out the complete age range 13 

September* IB*®?. y " r ,rom 

iSmfr ^.TfiaawE 

(08763) 182124 


Economics 

Other Assistants 


aT St A l SdMWB, s Pir? OL 

{.sj?Bss , ..s,Sfisa s K 

L-Ve h l .a^nd^iti*; 
■econc, aubjact?" jjoasibly 

tiai or non-realdantial, 

curricu¬ 
la srvj;? ithivr « 

- 182224 

' SURREY 

SCHOOL 

^r r r d er C P R“3 r, VY'X a,dlnDh -“‘ 

fftStste- by tra,n rrQm 

Rao.nJ'iS ’ tfO Sixth Form 
^fiQUlped fifsptfimbsr vno* 

wiuT B c ir v a 

■SURREY 


Other Assistants 


BOURNEMOUTH 

PORTA VIA HOUSE SCHOOL 
Co-ed. Day School 
4 st. Stephen's Road. 
Bournemouth. Dorset BH2 
6JJ 

REQUIRED Autumn Term, 
1984, qualified ENGLISH 
Teacher /Language 6 Litera¬ 
ture). Single accommodation 
available. 

Write, Handing C.V. to The 
Principal. (09131) 1B24B4 


grAngb 


Geography 

Other Assistants 


LONDON 

HAZBLHURST SCHOOL FOR 
OIRLS 

30 Oueen'a Road. 

Wimbledon, SW19 SLR 
Required ror November 1984 
or earlier, aultably qualified 
and experienced teacher of 
Geography to O-Level able to 
offer R.S. to Junior forme. 
Part-time poet (0.7 or 0.B) 
own salary acale. Burnham su¬ 
perannuation. 

Apply In own handwriting 
with names and addresses of 
2 referees to the Principal. 
(09313) 182684 


History 

Other Assistants 


SUTTON 

SURREY 

Full time or part-time 
teachere. Hletory/Engltah re¬ 
quired September. 

Details from Stowford Col¬ 
lege, 99 Brighton Road. Sut¬ 
ton. Surrey. Tel: 01-661 
9444.(09948) 182884 


Modern Languages 
Other Assistants 


MIDDLESEX 

ST. DAVID'S SCHOOL 
Church Road, Ashford. 

JMnuny I3«3 a lully 
qualified graduate to share 
nunlng French throughout 

Bchflo? r * d * y Bnd hoapd * n o 

atvlng the nemea and eddree- 
■ee of 8 referees. (08966) 

183684 


Music 

Other Assistants 

SURREY 

CROHAM HURST SCHOOL 
South Croydon, Surrey 
Independent Public Day 

School of 960 girls 
■SSr* 1 ** pcrlpatetln Music 
!** c V® r ? enquired In Septem- 
J’J’T j° intn a lively and grow¬ 
ing department:- FLUTE dvt 
d2i tl “«lln , 1 W d CLARINET 
be° r V f BAXApiSoNE » “ahio 

involve 5*" SEPWnpnsu to be 
!5V« ye wfde musical 

advantage. ° o1 wou,d h " **" 
...Apply In writing, giving 
curriauium vltaa and ns men 

to d »hl? d «E®"i flB ° r two r °foreea 
to the Headmistress, 79 Cro- 

CM .7VN“c«Sa"aM.. C ™lIi d |S 

for Interview vary early 

Pastoral 

Other Assistants 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

8c « ooL 

Bpeklnghnmahlre 

wSWsasssrt-y •ss? 


.. 1 r " ' « 
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CHESHIRE 

Education 

CMS^ftNQ Nr- Nor *hwleh 

Day School ror qi_i b 

Istants .•aai5^ t 5^ to 8 a t «ag 

-tv a- 

part-time but I ?] 1 ■ 

LONDON W8 appointment (2 fuli P dnv. a > n,lnt 

LATYMER UPPER 

SCHOOL referees. (08716) * ‘JS 0 

King Street, London W6 -——— *84884 

9LR EAST SUSSEX 

dndependen^HMC, looo PLaa.e -« 

Wanted for the Autumn ‘08713, iftgfr 

Term 1984 a qunllflod ape- « nunn« 

dull fit to teach Physical LONDON SE28 
Education and Gumoi. Required from «nd nf 

Candidates should ba eble 1984 to the end of p2hJ? bw 

to coach Rugby football. 1989 to cSver^ iSffiXK* 

, leave, temporary fuii M Ity 

Tho appointment could taacher of Blolaav thrmmJ 
be extended for tha re- the achool IS A |“ Vai ■pSS* 

malnder or the School yenr nham Beale 1 with Inner lSl' 

or converted into a perma- don allowance Lon ‘ 

nent pad. Pleaee apply b y letter, en. 

Salary Burnham on scale name" 0 an^addreiaee'oV fw2 
appropriate to experience, refereee to the HeedmlYtrM. 

S lue London Allowance. Sydenham High School % 

achelor accommodation Waetwood Hill. London 'aval 

might be available during 6BL. (09132) lalllS 

term time. *” ag4 

Applications together MIDDLESEX 

with full curriculum vitae 

end the nemea of two re- rcnnTuwnnr. __ 

fereea to: Tha Headmaster, NORT“WOOD COLLEGE 

Lotymer Upper School, rxorthwoad <v _. 

Kino street. London Wo ____ 

9LR <° fl gl a > 194994 and l Boardlnfl P ia . D 4 B Io 

WORCESTERSHIRE g , 

Qualified help with Girls p e r I e n ced Bd nt o t o“ n 

Oemee and P.l. required eix Sfe aha™ D »2inK™ 0 . r *5S' 

days a week In Bromegrove Beoior School ui "ti 
Bonool (four seealone Lower nnt j . s . up *° A 

School, two Upper). ,flvo, ‘ 

For further detelle pleeae Surnhnm a^.-h ,.„ 1U 

phone the Headmaster, J.C. Outer Lonrinn 15 

Page, (Bromegrove (0S87) (Scale 8 CQ.t far .ffiu 

74486) Bromegrove Lower appllaBnt) P Bnd Goviramit 

School, cobhim House, Con- sSporannUdon 

way Road, Bromegrove, 

Worce., to whom applications AdoIv in writino m >h. 

(0*87081' V ‘ " hOUld bB 18^884 £*. 

1081081 184224 and names or two rerereee, 

(09120) 184824 


Physical Education 
Other Assistants 


Science 

Other Assistants 


BRADFORD 


BRADFORD GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 

Keighley Road, Bradford 
BD9 4JP 

There will be a vacancy 
in September or October 
1984 for q temporary 
teaeher of Physics. 

“™8_curricula ' ' "vitae'. 1 

JJL Both J? P . w,tM tha names of 
two referees should ba 
aent to the Headmaster ae 
aoon ae possible. (08907) 
_ .184884 


Speech and Drama 
Other Assistants 


ESSEX 

PARK SCHOOL FOR OIRL8 
(Independent Grammar School 
with Preparatory Department 
specialising In email daises) 
Required for January 1986 
experienced Teacher with 
qualifications In Speech and 
Drama for pert time post. 

Government superannua¬ 
tion. Salary according to 
qualifications and experience. 

«uviy tor details end 
application form to Mrs P.P. 
Lambert, D.A. (Hons.), Head¬ 
mistress, Perk School Tor 
Olrla, 20 Park Avenue. 
Ilford, Essex IQ1 4R8. 
(0 8 7 83) 186224 



SHERBORNE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

DORSET 

requires a 

HOUSEMISTRESS 

The post involves taking charge of a boarding 
house of approximately 45 girls, and also 
some teaching. Salary Scale 3 Burnham. 
Date of appointment is January 1985. 

Apply in writing to the Headmistress, 
giving details of age, qualifications, 
experience and teaching subjects, 
together with the names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of two referees. 

NB. (For this advert we have exemption under Section 73E 
of Equal Opportunities Act In that It la a resident post and 
the person appointed will have direct and close contact 
with the glrta In her charge,) 


Sherborne School for Girls 
DORSET 

Required In January 1985 qualified 

! TEACHER 

i for full-time 

DRAMA 

!: : ■' P° st ' 

Teaching will be throughout the school 
: including sixth form work. .. 

Apply In writing to the Hoadmlstrassi 
. S^lng details pf qualifications and 
experience with the names and addresses 
i of two referees. 

4- -II- ‘T-- 
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independent 

education 

enntlnuad 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 


LONDON WCI 

Reaulrsd experiancsd tutors 
for F/T * P rt posts to teach 
•O' level English Lang., Com¬ 
puter Studies, Accounts, 
bommeree, end 'O' and 'A* 
level Economics. Physics and 
Chemistry. 

Further details please write 
to the Principal enclosing 
Curriculum Vitae. Central 
O.C.B. Tutorial College. 8 
Kerbrand St., London WCI. 
01-278 6622. (opposite Rue- 
sell Square Station). (09916) 
185684 

MASTER/MIS requiring poets In 
indepBndent Schools. Should 
write with a.a.e. Sec. FJ.S., Pool 
Cottaaa. Mennlnadean Road, Bll- 
llngahurat, Sussex, (06965) 

1B5624 


WORCESTER 


THE ALICE OTTLEY 
SCHOOL 
Worcester 

Required for January 
1885 experienced teacher 
to teach general form sub¬ 
jects mainly to tha 10 year 
old forme. Strong 

Mathematics preferred. 
Durnham Scale. Govern¬ 
ment Superannuation 

Scheme. 

Pleaee apply to the 
KeadmlBtreae enclosing a 
curriculum vitae, names 
sad addresses of two re¬ 
ferees. end stating the 
subjects taught. (08790) 

189684 


Preparatory Schools 

By Subject Classification 


WARWICKSHIRE 


HGMEF1ELD SCHOOL 
■men Orange, Dunohurch, 

Mr. Rugby CVB2 6QT 

Mlaea Pre Prep. Girls prep. 8 

- 19 Plus. 

LA.P.B. (Pert Boarding) 
Required for September 1984: 

Resident teacher of piano 
“ ««h puplla at Lower 
Associated Board Oredea (or 

0 ullar) rBd “ *" PIute/ClBHBloal 
.udth Oamcc and real- 
rtoUaa also essential. 
l°8957) 80 3 8 8 4 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 

LONDON N16 

yb,od 8 1 Si §AJ ORAH 

8 ie»r old boys. 

- 'J'rlto enaloalno 

«>VreS? d .«J h Sw n * m8 ° f ■ 

» 4s«-- B *- to - The Hcadmsa- 
’fJ^MATrifttoodey Hetorah 

LonaoASA.igSgyft PHrk ' 

905684 


LONDON NW3 

I« vv r 0 .rK,“„““S' ,a 

teachers requlrod In The hVm 
J unior School t7 - 8 vaar^U 

hs&8 rw. °tB 

London NW3 4Nu”foB71s“ ad ' 
__ 205624 


LONDON 

SSSffiftT«-' I s A Aoo L 

.o"Y n 2;rT' , . a ^. D E '. y . l 8 "'-“'> 

Rogenta Perk, London NW1 

mediately an en- 
‘jJi'alaetlc, experienced inranr 
tenche^fo^^ sme.l das, ofTJ 

a wUMngneB« U to t taka ^“ectVvS 

r-“V.. l e n nJl h e“,. ,,ro 

b -* v ^n 1 do tells 

cnca U -' l nd i, it t i onB and •apart? 

natT1Ba and tel 
of two rerereee. (08518) 

205624 


SURREY 

SCHOOL ERE PHEPAIlAT ORY 
oll 1 ^Haslemere, Surrey. 

I.A.P.S. 843 Day Boye aged 5—13 
Reaiilrad for January. 1986 a 
qualified teacher to take aenerai 

boy f S { ®”B B y“0ra. 

Q_, to help With games, 
salary according to Burnham 

hfm *0A5P!iSl t,on# w,th Currici? 

LnTi rif” h , and namaH . eddreaaea 
end telephone numbers or two 
lo the HBod - Oovern- 
mant Superannuation. 

TES203624 


Colleges of Further 
Education _ 

Heads of Department 

NORFOLK 

NORWICH CITY COLLEGE 
<?-T FU. RTME R AND 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

DEPUTY HEAD OF 
STUDENT SERVICES L2 
GRADE 

Required ae soon aa 
possible, with direct re- 
spo nalblllty for Careers 

■*neilllisa)llnri r n .,i..„ P..W- 

and Public Relatione ln- 
cludlno liaison with Coun¬ 
ty Schools. 

Further details and ap¬ 
plication forme can be 
obtained by sending a 
B.a.o. to the Chief Admi¬ 
nistrative Officer, Norwich 
City College, Ipswich 
Road, Narwlah NR0 2LJ. 
(09116) 280018 


Other Appointments 


AVON COUNTY 


DEPUTY EDUCATION 
OFFICER 
HM Prison Leyhlll 

Applications are Invited 
from qualified teachers, 
preferably with experience 
of adult or further educa¬ 
tion, far title appointment 
in Leyhlll Open Prison, 
near Wotton-under-Edpe, 
Gloucestershire. Education 
■taff are seconded mem¬ 
bers of staff of Pllton 
Technical College, Bristol. 

Salary will ba In accord¬ 
ance with the Burnham 
p.E. Report on the acale 
of Lecturer II at presant 
under review. 

Application forme and 
detelle (send a.a.e.) form 
the Prlnolpel, Fllton Tech¬ 
nical College, Fllton, Bris¬ 
tol BS19 7 AT, to bo_ re¬ 
turned by the 20th 
September. (08930)880026 


YOUNG TEACHER 

needed by boys' prepaz&t 017 school 
wS 6 pfember(l.e. almost immediately!) 

P 081 involves teaching English to a class 
in 1 Q W®» 811(1 French to four forms (ages 
also entails assisting with sports 
^ 8 week weather permitting 

JS eat Sf 1 ®' P leasan t atmosphere (usuallyi), 

• oasortable salary, mainly young colleagues. 

^ you are interested and qualified, please 
write to the headmaster: 


Sti Anthony's School, 



NoRT^UODBet^Nd 

County Council 

NORTHUMBERLAND COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

Kirkloy Hall, Ponteland, Newcastle upon Tyne 

PRINCIPAL 

(pts 8 — 12 ) 

iSESJJSS 1 Twf™ '".yl'tofrom suitably qualldecf and experienced 

Thes^aiy range Is points&-12of the scale tor Principals In 
to£18 597 HmJerre^ew ) 81 Ea,abll8hm0nt9 (currently £16,914 

?o P n P i‘«i'?rS rn I; re,u : 2 ® b,e 14 - 9 - 84 '-and further details 
NEfll 2EF D w3torof Education, County Hall, Morpeth, 


P0NTYP00L COLLEGE (Group 5 ) 
Required tor 1 st January, 1 985 

VICE PRIMCIPAL/DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 


or In both the schools and further education sectors. 

Salary £16,917 (subjeot to review) 

EBBW VALE COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

Required as soon as possible 

„ LECTURER GRADE 1 

W™"“ 2? I"??;™?* «*h 111. .billy lo wSrk aln Inlha auncla M 
£i" C A Taach ^0 axporlence would be an 

2 Sld be * " B1< b e aPraKh 10 ,,melflble “mmltment 

Application forms and further Information, where available, 
obtalnab e from the Dlreotor of Eduoetlon, Staffing Section! 


returned to the Principal by the 14ih September, 1984. 


SOUTH EASTERN EDUCATION 
AND LIBRARY BOARD 

PRINCIPAL GROUP 5 

SALARY £19,948 (under review) 

NORTH d6wn COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

CASTLE PARK ROAD VICTORIA AVENUE 

BANG0R.CO.D0WN NEWT0WNARDS, CO. DOWN 

BT204TF BT233EH 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and experienced 
candidates for Ihe poet of PRINCIPAL which becomes vacant on 
1 st January 1905. _ 

The College serves the attractive residential area of North Down, 
including the seaside towns of Bangor and Holywood, and the 
market towns of Newtownards and Comber. It comprises the 
Departments of Business Studies, Humanities. Home Economics 
and Soolal Work, Science and Mathematics, and Technical 
Studies. The College la also a major participant In the Youth 
Training Programme. L1 ,, 

Further particulars and appllratlpn to^ 

CHIEF OFFICER, SOUTH EASTERN EDUCATION AND 
LIBRARY BOARD, 18 WINDSOR AVENUE, BELFAST BT9 6 EF, 
on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 


I 


Manchester 


Education 

Committee 


DIRECTOR 

of the Manchester Open 
.jllege 

Principal 11-216,194 

The Manchester Open College Federation Is a federation ol 
mbs Institutes of higher education and community educa- 
MiSs In and near Greater Manchester. Ilcurrenty 
accredits some 300 courses at four levels of study,, from has c 
edu^ttonlo preparation for higher education and awards credits 

The headquarters are located at Manchester Polyleohnic. 

We require a Director who can combine an enthusiasm for 
contlmjina education, a knowledge of course design and an 
SSSS ^Sa3i towards tha accredilallon of learning. 

illcatIon forma and further particulars available 
...el Education Oltfite r g^«JJng). M'Jhb ^06*228 

Equal Opportunity Employer. 


NORTH YORKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

NEW COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
IN HARROGATE 

APPOINTMENT OF 
PRINCIPAL 

The Authority, having acquired new premises, will 
open a new College of Further Education In Harrogate 
In September 1985, when It will close its two existing 
Colleges fn Harrogate, The College will be placed in 
either Group 5 or Group 6. 

Applications are Invited for the post of Pridpal- 
oes gnate. Full details and an application form are 
available on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope 
l f 2J n £ 10 ?°. unly Edu ca«on Officer. County Hall, (Room 
49), Northallerton, North Yorkshire, DL7 8AE. 

Closing date: 10th September 1984, 

(1950) 


/^.Strathclyde 
Z Department ■ 

of Education 

Further Education 


AU candidate* ihould have relevant Indiutrfa] or comnirdal 

sE^asBc&ft ^ssasssr 


n 

omracrdxl 
mild beta 
(ke bub. 



a senior level In Further Education. 

SALARIES 


Grade 10 


£16,326 


LECTURER 

GLASGOW COLLEGE OF NAUTICAL STUDIES, 21 Thistle 
Street, Glasgow G5 9XB. 

Electrical ana Electronic Engineering, Lecturer 'A'. Appropriate 
City and Guilds FTC, HNC, HND or Degree. 

(Re-advertisement, previous applications will be reconsidered.) 
SALARIES 

Lecturer 'A' £8,8B8-£12,777 (Bar) E13,7t8 
Placing on the salary scale will be given tor relevant 
experience. Forma of application and further particulars can 
be obtained from Ihe college concerned to whom completed 
abdications should be returned not ialer than 7 September, 


Lancashire^ 

County Council 

An Equal Opporiunli In a mployar 

BURNLEY COLLEG E OF ARTS 

SHOREY BAN^OFf 5 ORMEROD ROAD. BURNLEY 

Required aa soon as possible 
Re-advertisement 

THREE POSTS:- 

1 PRINCIPALLECTURER-INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

£12,519-£13,936 . , , 

To have a college role as a co-ordmator of computer related 
leeching, and development work, and a departmental role in 
either Ihe Department of Engineering or Business Studies, 
according lo the spedaltelInterests of lhaperson appointed. 

2. LECTURER 1 - ELECTRICAL/ 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
LeclurerGradB 1 -£5,049-£9,735 

3. LECTURER 1 - COMPUTER AIDED 
.ENGINEERING 

Lecturer Grade 1-£3,649-£9.735 

Forms/Iurther details for all Ihe above posts Irom/to The 

■Principal at ihe College. SAE Please. 

Closing date for ad poets: 13th September, 1BB4. j 3E 
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THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


COLLEGES OF FURTHER 

EDUCATION 

continued 


CITY OF COVENTRY 


PRINCIPAL: DR. H.E. AVERY 
Applications are invited for the following posts:- 

Lecturer I - 
Business Studies 

to teach one of more of the following subject areas - The 
Organisation in Its environment. Economics, Law, Busi¬ 
ness Organisation, Statistics and Accounts. 

Lecturer I - Electronics 

to teach Electronics up to HTC/Graduate level for Vehicle 
Manufacturers. 

Salary: LI - E5.649-E9.735 (under review) 

Further particulars and application forms from the 
Principal, Tile Hill Collage, Tile Hill Lane, Coventry CV4 
SSU. Tel: (0203) 461444, ext. 224, to whom they should 
be returned by Monday, 10 September, 1884. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 

(3600) 

TiU Hill Colleqe mm 
of Further EducATioNi 


To place your Display Situations 
Vacant 

please send the advertisement 
to:- 

The Times Educational 
Supplement 

mory House, 

St John’s Lane, 

London 

EC1M4BX. 

by Monday at 4prti lor the Friday of 
the same week. 


BRENT 

jjggDON BOROUGH OF 

SKflpwaajst 81 ""* 

Required from September or 

SSMbSffJlsite 

Hfcli. ■vress SKSrih.'SS; 

M'KiSSa.WaSTWJS'SSf: 

riel h™. evan,no ■«rnta- 

™ W bu*ln«« study atu- ■ 

*Jf f *J*" a .M” lnca,l ^ to teach 
ailJca machinery end eaulo- 

838 *. >u ™ ?•»•■-* •p»<5- 

/ S«t*PV W.649 - £9.7*3 pi u> 
Lo J?6on Allowance or CHS 7. 

»™nt ii an oquat opportu- ' 
nltlBH employer. 

mifcterP* «*m- 

. Education. Multi-Cultural 

. ^"rttcuiers and *p- - 

. saw; wtthin 

BRENT 

bSSnt N BOROOOH OP 

Principalt A.K. Bernard. ' 

■ gf^ARTMENT OP . 

Ienu?I f”* 1 BRING 

l1(3 , e° h c&!S, t s u e? e '' ■ *- otv 
• teV av<1,lBWB *•*"».«•**■ ' 

: J,°..‘K;\°o"w*aA'!. «saa; : : 
.ffla:.v c .<RS! r K^ 

fegSTS'gl^.N'g E ^ CTRDN ‘ c 
ibIVi ov4l,<lbl8 from S °p».- 

‘_To toaeli electronic' theory: 

.and practice on BTEC Nation¬ 
al Certificate. Clly end Guilds 

■ Electronic Sefvlcfnn. Link and 

Y.T.Si UOUriBB.' 

. salary 8«Btej £6,636 to. 
£10.731$ Inclusive: 

.i^3wi%£p". BC,u “' Dpporllin - 

m I* fundamentally com- 

Sdicalldn.*" miiUi-cul turai... 

: 1 Fblrt&SF 'fler : 

■ POSTS' frd'ih tho Chief Adml- - 

w <t&9&p&S tt hn r ip' S'” 

•. wjtsu? 14 days. 108947)*^^ 


BERKSHIRE 

SHIRE 1 " COUNtV aF BERK- 

C<£Pf££ OF maidenhead 

J 9 “a a 4“ lred LE f £^lR^R s “ D ? mb f l '; 

Account! ne/Bualn Baa Stud las. 

doalrable. Df CDm P uW,1 B *■ 
‘'PPUcsdon forme and 
plf,^particulars rrom the 
principal, Claremont Road. 
Windsor SL4 3AZ. 

County Council la 

P?oyer. U ?08 fMr^lfcoBS 


DERBYSHIRE 

C 55 5 J'ER? I ELD COLLEGE 

. OF technology and 
ARTS • • • . 

Re-advertisement: 

' v®aamaijaiii- 

^NOINEBRINO | 

■ hoi p in the develop-' 

■S’fl n t of C&Q Electron lea ■ 
S5 SjL c 1® 234 course end ■ 

cW”L nt LnX.r.* a r mffl: 

r/t e > c i IV^ b SSg DE E ' L ^ 

MENTfi OP D18TRIHTI 

TiON Hid. World or WoVk 
and Bualnesa Calculation** 

- LECTURER o rads' 1|. 

. LECTURER □RADe n 
In BNOLISH to teach and > 

a ^flSSK! L.l-™ 
Sr!oSL?.eV : t a Al n a P d? roUb,v ;. 

Sep"am bimiK ?'■}*** ! 


DURHAM 
COUNTV COUNCIL 
DARLINGTON COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY J .. ib 
Prlnclpal: Richard Exelby. 
M.A.. M.Inal. P.. F.R.S.A. 
Applications ara Invited for 
the rollowlna poets rrom 1 st 
January, 1983. 

DEPARTMENT OF CATER¬ 
ING, HEALTH AND 

FASHION. 

LECTURER ORADE I (TWO 
POSTS) IN HAIRDRESSING. 

Applicants should hold the 
City and aullds 760/2 Adv¬ 
anced Certiricete or Its 
equivalent, and preferably be 
able to offer Gentlemens' 
Hairdressing and/or Beauty 
Culture. Oood practice! ex¬ 
perience Is required and a 
recognised teaching qualifica¬ 
tion and teaching experience 
would be an added advantage. 

SALARY SCALE: £5.649 - 
£9.733. 

Application form and furth¬ 
er particulars available from 
The Principal, College of 
Technology. Cleveland Ave¬ 
nue, Darlington DL3 7BB ON 
RECEIPT OF A STAMPED 
ADDRESSED FOOLSCAP EN¬ 
VELOPE TO BE RETURNED 
NO LATER THAN PRIDAY. 
14TH SEPTEMBER. 19B4. 
106203) 220026 


DURHAM 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
DARLINGTON COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
Principal: Richard Exelby, 
M.A.. M.Inat.P.. F.R.S.A. 
Applications are Invited tor 
the follotvlng poet from lat 
January. 1983. 

DEPARTMENT OF MAN¬ 
AGEMENT AND BUS1NEBS 
STUDIES. 

LECUTURER GRADE I 
FOR BUSINESS STUDIES. 

To teach Structure of Busi¬ 
ness, World of Work, Busi¬ 
ness Administration In Sec¬ 
retarial. BTEC General and 
National and similar courses. 

Professional qualification 
or degree in appropriate field 
la required, with preferably 
some Industrlal/commerclal 
experience and/or appropriate 
teaching experience. 

SALARY SCALE: £3.649 - 
£9.733. 

Application form and furth¬ 
er particulars available from 
The Principal. College of 
Technology. Cleveland Ave¬ 
nue, Darlington DL3 7BB ON 
RECEIPT OF A STAMPED 
ADDRESSED FOOLSCAP EN¬ 
VELOPE TO BE RETURNED 
NO LATER THAN FRIDAY, 
I4TH SEPTEMBER. 1984. 
106204) 220026 


DURHAM 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
DARLINGTON COLLEGE OF 
AI.A.. M.Inat.P., F.R.s A 
ih* P, r«M tlon , li Bro invited ' lor 

J«iiuSrF , . e Yiah.f WBt from l8t 

DEPARTMENT OF SCtrm. 
Err3io l pB MANmEB ' 
COMPUTING. ORADE * IN 

LI BAlVv BTBC f BtSSffiPK!* P 

«9®ftj3j RY . 8CALB; ; *8.649. - 
__ A * > Pj‘«4tl°n form and furth- 


HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

NORTH 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

COLLEGE 

Broniagrove 

Department or Community 
Studies 

LECTURER ORADE II: 

BEAUTY THERAPY 

Required as soon as 
passible a Lecturer to be 
responsible for the full¬ 
time City and Guilds 761 
Beauty Therapists' Certifi¬ 
cate Course. 


Applicants should be 

S uallfled experienced 

eauty Therapists. with 
■ome teaching experience. 

Salary Scale tannually 
under review) • £7,213 - 
£11.368, starting point de¬ 
pendent upon qualifica¬ 
tions end experience. 

Further particulars and 
application form may be 
obtained from The Princip¬ 
al. North Worcestershire 
College. Bromagrove B60 
IBB. Closing date for re¬ 
ceipt or applications will 
be 14 days from the 
appearance of this adver¬ 
tisement. (08776) 220026 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
WATFORD COLLEGE 
Hempstead Road, Watford 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
LECTURER GRADE 11 IN 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
(PERSONNEL) 
tRa-advertlsement: Previous 
applicants need not re-apply) 
Applications ara tnvltad from 
people with appropriate qual¬ 
ifications and practical ex¬ 
perience In Personnel Man¬ 
agement In the United King¬ 
dom to lecture an courses for 
the Professional Education 
Schama of the Institute of 
Personnel Management. 

Knowledge and experience of 
Industrial Relations is re¬ 
quired together with the abil¬ 
ity to cover other areas of the 
IPM Scheme. 

We are seeking a candidate 
with the ability to act as a 
Course Tutor and to contri¬ 
bute to other Management 
and Supervisory courses. 

Progression to Senior Lec¬ 
turer may be paselblo. 

Salary In accordance with 
Burnham Scale for Lecturer 
Grade II; £7.315 - £11.368 
p.b. (under review) according 
to qualifications and experi¬ 
ence, plus £2SB p.n. Fringe 
allowance. 

Further details and applica¬ 
tion forma available from the 
Chler Administrative Officer. 
Watford Collage, Hemsptead 
Rond. Watford, Herts. WD1 

*e§. .dffsfcD) w " tr "-'’ iuy t 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

WATFORD COLLEGE 

TYPOGRAPHIC DESIGN? 

Candidates should have know- 
* nd . experience of 
graphic design with particular 


Technology. c"levSand flB Ava r Br#ph )F design with pertlcular 

DL37BBON S,*„ P8rtI ?“ In typographic dS- 
A °°S«8Eg F FO A OLi^ P E E J S8vn£ W . Puff,l * hInB " nd 




DURHAM 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
?EC R H L ffi°Q N Y COLLE °6 OF 

6ra Invited Tor 
Ja“uery V T l 9 n 8 Q 5 POHl * fPQm 1sl 

_DEPARTMENT OF gel bn. 

CE AND HUMANITIES.” 
LECTURER GRADE 1. 
suitably qualified and ex. 
S? rl A1 CB r*R at least two 

O f C b r2 1 . Io .Y ,n P ■UDJfifita to 

° Br.lis^HiWy^a^gy. 

pSyc n h^\'. Experimental 

aCALEl £5l64B * 

,ar ' n ■"«* furth- 
th. P if? Ul ? ri ■VBilabla rrom 

tewHwat 


ESSEX 

iouoHTON College of 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF 
engineering and 
. SCIENCE 
LECTURER I IN , . 
. computing 

in2? q ^ lrad ror September 
i 1 ,** or ox. soon aa boxsl- 
***■■ thereof tar to Join an 
team of ataff 
and teach on a range of 
• ouraes - Including '0 P and 
A ,a 'l ,, jLConipminfc Solan- 
Pro g / mri ml njP ‘ Comt, " a t " 

Amto* CQrnputnr Pr ° 8 ' 

Ta^2io** y: n L u fftj2 r •’•view) 
raks 4 TB«.* 8 T 7 j p "°' P'“* ; 

A»owi”ssr London F fl n « 

; ^(i^urther. datnris and' ao- 

;,.W|wf ? Sepa v »5!!!!:; 


prlntlZlB- -- ana 

n ,®° 1 “ r v In accordance with 
Butnham F.B- Scale Tor Lec- 
SfOT, Grade I: £3.649 . 

SlnZ ro>Pn** tund ®'‘ review) 
P ?“*— c g 8* p.a. Fringe olio- 

wanes ■ 

Further details end appllca- 

/°I!M “Y“““bl6 from the 
Chief Administrative Officer. 

Hempatead 
&SS d ' WatforJ, Harts. WD1 
3EZ. (Tel: Watford 412] 1 
Ext. 36). (08733) 230026 


LONDON 


Sidmouth 8troat, Oraya 1 nn 

■ in • 

two experienced part-time lec- 

at 

p?m ^omm^Sfhp 1 B ^houra) 

hour). COrt,mBPC,a F conch (one 

kI°k c1 ' "P d Spanish 'O' level 
aa a member of the 

fjfsiss x!-e« jsa 

ribb ,Jr5. , J tra i Ponton 

se^ember"!^ 1 ’ by " Ath 

rMA^MJS9M,nnr 

220026 


NORFOLK • 

. NORWICH CITY COLLEGE ‘ 

HT^H^JgS&A^N 

co^% u E nfi T ^ IBS • 


_ Salary uflq - 

Grade . I £5,649 '. So 
(under, review). 


rx c « l ?i • Latitiirer 

(3,649 £9,733 


LONDON 

Inner London Education 
Authority 

PADDINGTON COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 
Elgin Avenue. London W9 
Tel: 01-969 2391 
PART-TIME LECTURERS re¬ 
quired for 'A' and 'O' leva! 
and special mature student 
courses in the subject areas 
mathematics, blolony, chemis¬ 
try. computing and English. 

Applicants should apply In 
writing, enclosing a C.v. and 
giving a telephone number at 
which they may ba contacted, 
to the Secretary to the De¬ 
partment at the above 
address. 

ILEA IS AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES EM¬ 
PLOYER. 108732) 320026 


SHROPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

SHREWSBURY COLLEGE 
OF ARTS St 
TECHNOLOGY 
London Road. Shrewsbury 

Required for lat 

September 1984 or aa soon 
as possible. 

LECTURER 1 I tempor¬ 
ary one yean In GENERAL 
CONSTRUCTION BKILL8 
for Y.T.S. trainees. 

Application Torni and 
further particulars obtain¬ 
able from Principe], 

Shrewsbury Collage of 
Arts St Technology, Lon¬ 
don Road. Shrewsbury. 
Tel: 51544 to whom ap¬ 
plications should be re¬ 
turned aa soon aa possible. 
(089341 220026 


Colleges of 
Higher Education 

Other Appointments 


*' Particulars and 

' may be 

- st«mn»rf t>y ••"ding a large 

.uiZ'i jJSt- 


230036 ' > 

. -Vi'.'.# - 


po 8*031 




SOMERSET 


SOMERSET COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 
Taunton 

DEPARMTENT OF 
BUILDING AND 
SURVEYING 

Lecturer Grade I In 
Plumbing required from 
lat January 1BBS. Follow¬ 
ing the retirement or the 
preaent Incumbent. Appli¬ 
cants must be qualified to 
at least City and Guilds 
Advanced Craft level in 
Plumbing with relevant in¬ 
dustrial experience. 

Teacher training and/or 
teaching or Instructing ex¬ 
perience would be an 
advantage. 

Salary scale £5.649 
£9.739. 

Further particulars and 
application form tSAE) 
frru-OJiT l .n^ 1 Tftxliflre'eY 'Col- 
lege of Arts end Technolo- 
bv. Wellington Road, 
Taunton TA1 SAX. 

Closing date 14th 
September 1984. (08906) 

220026 


KENT 

_ CHRIST CHURCH 

COLLEGE OF UlOHER 
EDUCATION 
Canterbury 

l 9&a qulr ° d for lBt jM “w» 

LECTURER II/8ENIOR 
LECTURER IN 

MATHEMATICS AND 
COMPUTING, to share In 
the teaching of courses for , 

serving teachers in Compu- ! 

ter Education in Schools, i 

and to give assistance with 
main course Methemstlrv -*<--« 

for B.A., B.Sc. and B.Bd. '* 

students. Candidates f 

should be highly qualified I 

and have experience or l 

teaching Computing in I 

schools. 


The college has spprox- 
Imetnly 1000 students end 
offers B. A. B.Ed. and 
B.Sc. degrees, p.g.c.b., 
advanced diplomas and 
M.A. M.Phll. and Ph.D. 
degrees. 


Salary snala: Lecturer 11/ 
Senior Lecturer £7,213 • 
£13.443 p.a. (under re- 
velwj. 


For further details write 
to Mrs. Jean Lang. Per¬ 
sonal Assistant to Princip¬ 
al, Christ Church College, 
Canterbury enclosing e 
stamped addressed en¬ 
velope, to whom applica¬ 
tions should be sent ss 
soon ss possible and not 
later than 2lst September. 
(09303) 340036 


West London Institute of 
Higher Education 

B.Ed. (Secondary) 
HONOURS 
DEGREE (CNAA) 

In RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

This Is a distinctive professional qualification 
In education with reference to Religious 
Education. The new four year honours o^grea 
course Is based on a school-focused model 
which alms to develop In students the 
attitudes, skills and understanding necessary 
to enter the teaching profession. Students win 
be prepared to deal with all aspects of 
Religious Education In a multl-cultural society; 
Visits to religious communities and centres, as 
well as to a wide variety of schools and otner 
Institutions, will form part of the couree. 
Students will be taugnt by well-qualified start 
with school experience and will nave access 
to the substantial resources of the Institute e 
Regional Religious Education Centre. 

As a second teaohlng subject, students may 
choose to study either Gomputer Education o» 
English Education. 

Minimum qualifications for entry are two A 
levels (not necessarily one In Religious 
Studies). 

For full details, prospectus and applloa tlon 
forms, apply to:- - 

Senior Admissions Officer, .. 

West London Institute of Higher Education. 
Gordon House, 

300 $t. Margaret's Road, 

Twickenham, Middlesex, TW11PT. 

Tel: 01-881 0121 (24 hour phone). 


•“ *■ Abbs& 




TtfRTIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 31.8.84 


Colleges of Higher Education 


WEST SUSSEX 

INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

(Incorporating Bishop 
otter College. 
Chlcheater and Bognor 
Regia College) 

Applications ara Invited 
from suitably qualified and 
experienced candidates for 
the following post. 

LECTURER IN RELI¬ 
GIOUS STUDIES 


_ A Part-time (0.3 or 
0.73) Lecturer II (Burnham 
F.E.) Tor a temporary past 
“V„'1 ro “ veari rrom 1st 
October 1984 or 1st jonu- 
ary 1985. A well qualified 
graduate with Q.T.S. la re- 
qulred to teach Biblical 
Studies to B.A. and B.Ed. 
level and curriculum R.E. 
work. The .ability to teach 
•world fbI l Dion other than 
Christianity would be an 
edvantega. 

Application rorma and 
further details should be 
obtained from the Direc¬ 
tor's Secretary. West Sue- 
■•* Institute or Higher 
Education, The Dome. Up¬ 
per Bognor Road, Bognor 
PiS?. 1 *' West Sussex POB 1 
1HR, (Tel: 0243 8635B1) 

and completed lormi ra- 
ftw 1 . by 14th S OP te mfaer. 
1984. (087 77) 340026 


the College 
ofRipon&York 
J) St John 


LECTURER GRADE II/SENI0R LECTURER IN ART 

. JE7.21S—13,443) (under review) 

Apptotlw 18 are Invited from suitably qualified and experienced 
candidates with successful and recent teachino exuerienm in Art 
Craft md Design who have a taken a significant roE? In aspects oi 
curriculum development In art at both Primary and/or SecondaVy level 

The successful candidates will be expeoted to Initiate develoomant 

“Kd h r B ”„ s ^s"re a ( s 3 d iS wbute 10 ^ 

The appointment Is for January 1985 

ssswbjs 


Teacher 


We require a Qualified Teacher for September 1984 for 
a demanding and unusual poet at Panriands Childrens 
Centre, Plymouth. You will need to be flexible In 
approach and able to work In an Informal setting. The 
number of children Is small and you will be expected to 
encourage emotionally damaged children Into the learn¬ 
ing procea8. 

For Informal discussion please telephone Mr Bill 
Rowlett on Plymouth 29444. 






Youth and Community Service 


Area Youth 
Organiser 

£10,203 - £11,478 p.a. 

should bo professionally qualified and sx^rie^ed 

For an informal discussion on the post, please contact Mr iu 
W allon, County Youfh Organise, on 

District Youth Worker 

£F,4«S - £8,415 p.a. 

L“S°5 nin A™ YMh Office, directly responsible to the 
^“I°^ h i£ raflnl8e : tor Norlh Cornwall, this Is lha second 
0 ^ crealsd to the area. This post will be concerned 

SJlJSf iS C IH nent ar6a .° f Bodm, n School, which Includes 
Bodmin and the surrounding villages. 

AppHcante should be professionally quallfiad and experienced. 

wvSSTff d,a P u98ton ° n th8 Poa*. contact Tony Matters, 

Area Youth Organiser on Bodmin 2224/2737, 

Application forma for both positions and lurther 

i ,O m f r l y ,Or ; r9C ? lpl l 0 ! 119tflmpad aetdreeaed envelope, 
from ine Secretory for Eduoatlon, Room 207, Countv HaH 
Truro, Cornwall, TRl 3BA. Closing date 21at September 

^ (1838) 

—■ f Cornwall 

Thyside 

Regional Council 

Education Department 

g«UN |TY EDUCATION WORKER 

ti (Dgf iDQ/DAV 

Location: Panmure Centre, Klnlock Street, Carnoustie. 

S 9 rS?5( 8 fhI a PP ,icant e w,| l be based in Camouslle but will also 
0US Divisional Team which Includes 
Arbroath and the surroundlno rural areas. Malrv ramwuuimiisa^ 


to the above salary scale, payment Is made for irregular hours and 
weekend working in accordance with the Scheme of Conditions of 
Service. A Job specification is available. Closing date for receipt of 
applications is Friday 14th September, 1984. 

Unless otherwise specified, application forms for the above 
post are available from and returnable to the Director of Msn- 

S ower Services, 93 Commercial Street, Dundee. Tel: Dundee 
3281, Ext. 3881. 

Removal and relocation expenses aw available In certain 
circumstances for-ataff appointments. 

Candidates of either eeX may apply. |3B97) 



or T B unY OUTAN borough 
sg^ L T E r °^gf^RTMENT 
community CENTRE 
JNC Ran?!** WN'aflald 

deputy warden 

gflgis'f.'s. saif- a >~™ 

aaLP-W* far * h «" Ckmitani: 

or » ha A “*hor- 
cX' .. ", v . e . l °P ,nfl Youth and 

S”R-4: n "“-a:. n sr1 

l3j^SsiE aras. 

with vo..^« V 2‘ op 7 Bntal work 

iuii4 9> iq b J , B < ,V, Mlh s °°J5g 0 ^ 

DUDLEY 

metropolitan 

BOROUGH 

EDUCATION SERVICES 

£8,646 - £10,830 (J.N.C. 
Banda 4 - within 3 
conaecullVD points) 

quaiiriad par- 
?n H n, p Q «‘i Ul . red for ,ollow - 

■ Full-tlmo Youth 

Canr?* Ht Wordslay Youth 
Wordslay, Bnrnotl Lane ' 

11 v b * vvorLe 1 !. “ nd Commun- 
(Community 
n°volopniBnt) - 
Brackmaor and pnnnnett 

rarin/Uatnlla 
. Paraonnol 
.yi* u U* * Gomimin- 
I>SaS eC rl C,n i , i ® SI. James's 
P°A d -, pueiay. Want Mid¬ 
lands I Foolscap SAE). Ra- 

laflqqnt’ * 8th 8 "Pt“nibar. 
I0692B) 440000 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

MERlDiAN CENTRE 
wKr ND COMMUNITY 
jNCRANGE 4A E8.646 - 

Exparloncad and qualified 
?«!■<>" . rfQdirad to cantlnua 
me development of a wlda 
of 8 v ®b*" 8 activities for 
you no people and a qrowina 
o?n* "11® _ by community 

groups. The Centra la on the 
EfTSEXL. 0 * th 3 u PPO«* School 

s Vffl-.Bi.r.T.-fljsrs,?/ — 
roS:; 1 sss^h-.". - . “sf'wsi: 

SKL.^°Bi? l S n,l S. n®partmant. 
North Harts Callage, Cnm- 

Bfia U n »K° a « Hitehtn, Hertn. 
sc *4 _0JD, 8.A.E, Sequirti,. 


t-yuWTT COUNCIL 
DETACHED YOUTH 
WORKERi SHILDON 

^PJL e . atlt>nj ». aro invltad from 
■uitably qualified Youth and 
Worker-“unde? 
ina J.N.C. Report, for the 

^^S^LJTSnu T1 ts * u rl: 

WORKER TIME VOlJT » 
CENTRE TE DROp - |N VOUTH 
Applies l Ions are Invited 
*4! lnb, F quaiiriad Youth 
And Community Workan 

J , h ndep .y J-N.e. Raport. Kf 

poet »t 

Leadaxte Drop-In Youth Cen- 
J hB aucce-aful person 

, b® reipon.lbla for the 
f^velopmant of Youth Work 
and tb° lurround- 
J & c rfill; t h,) SPlBV l» 

£6.828 ?W.? !0 PO,n '“ 3 - 9 ' 

surrs T IMf, °^P»9° R **ur. 
WORKER ND DEVEL °PMENT 
CONSETT Y.M.C.A. 

AppllcatCona are Envltncf 
■dltalily quallfiad Youth 

under »h- rT Y n ^ n .!- ly ~ Worker* 

♦ wP*Ll »na J• N «Ca* Report. for 
the ^. D ' B -n»nied po«t at Conf 

■. ry *T?SE re -' 

.._?tampBd Bddreiied 
applfcatlon r *r«i ho1 ' detallB •"«* 

bv P i3ih° returnable 

rrom ri." Septemhor. 1984 
[J?™ T i° Dlroetor or Educa- 
Dh"’ SvT ntV ,,B "- OurrSt, 


asjbts «Ss? -jsstwa 

Y.M.C.A. 

ouaim2(i lonB «invltad from 
Vro ih “ nd exporinnced 
J^ u in onil Community Work - 
STf ,0 ^ the post or Youth and- 

S ’ vK " -w:- .s 

Tattoa Within tha n*. 

L H ""0 .proDramma framework 
?J?, d v ^ l * h, P the local commun- 
ttetivi m«. ‘n*»r?® 1 in outdoor 
. “nd/Of unemployed 
praupt Would he advao- 

th^ rl* »PPolntmont 
Sv' 1, ‘" the first instance, be 

must tV hS Appllcanta 

KV.k t£. ? r **!■ , Chrleilen 
nnM JSi. A,, u'?l ,l l on hit an 

verlol7 8, S^ nr “ h, ?." nl1 a 

variety of youth club and 

adult activities, and ie wall 
-upporiad by « team of volLm- 
tary workers. Good iini-nn 
“L'tVth!?* 1 i** e ! ocal authority 
S?.«tlon h a* r ,aCO ' youlh orM ‘ 
p-fn n .': r ? ; 5 J - N C - ar * d * a - 
a. 

iV r o 0, lA i P Pn i lB ^ , B - VorA»hlrt 

»«. fM.- p w lt g"g. jaigayai 


Education 


Youth and Community Education Service 

Assistant Warden 

Mandela Centre, Pear Tree Road, Derby 

This Is a post Involved in the devetopmsniand management 

of an outreach youlh work project within the inner city area. 

The project is wall estabKsnea and attracts considerable 

support from young adults within lha focal West Indian 

community. 


SOMERSET 


FROME COLLEOE 
From# 

C13 . 18 mixed 

comprehen-ive, 1300} 

Re-Advertisement 

Urgently required for 
September 19B4, Youth 
Tutor, Scale 2 post far 
suitable applicant. Tem¬ 
porary appointment dua to 

secondment. 

Responsibilities Include 
management of 9choal 
Youth Wing. 

Letters of application, 
aa aoon aa poaalbla, to the 
Principal at the College, 
enclosing SAE far Job dc- 

J crlptlon and application 
orm. Enclose .envelope 
with past title. (08SQ7) 

.440000 


TRAFFORD 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF TRAFFORD 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Applications ara invited from 
suitably qualified and experi¬ 
enced persona tor the full 
time post of YOUTH TUTOR 
at Partington Youth Contra. 

Salary J.M.C. range 3 
£6,048 - £7,710 per annum. 

For rurthar deteila please 
sand a stamped addressed en¬ 
velope to the Chief Education 
Officer. Town Hall, Sale M33 
1ZF to whom completed ap¬ 
plication forme should be re¬ 
turned not later than Monday 
17th September -19B4. T«l: 
061-973 2233. Ext. 31691. 

(089B7) 440000 


For application forma and further details please 
telephone Derby end South Derbyshire Area Education 
Office, 18 St. Mary's Date, Derby, telephone number 
Derby 40261, extension 202 ana ask for Mrs. L M. Brown. 
Closing date Monday 10th September 1984. 

DERBYSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 15 AN 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


County Council 


SENIOR LECTURER 

ZAMBIA INSURANCE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


CLUB 

LEADER 

Cklh CI H b fnvltes applications for the post of 

• ■ p ; Leader from suitably qualified candidates. 

North ft! 8 !? 1ne . 0f the teaWmown Independent clubs In the 
offfirfrJi . 9 land modern purpose-built premises 
bijys ai“^ ehen8fve fecHItlea to a membership of 300 

^“y^NC.Range.4. . ' 

^ to the Chairman, Hunalet Boys' Club, HIKIdge 
LS10 IBP, 




■ V f . J 


BIRKENHEAD Y.M.C.A. 

INNER AREA 
COMMUNIT^CHEST 

Appllcanta afa Invltad 

Tha person will ba ro- 

ffSSAmmS or K?‘A-PCla- 

a rwsswsiaias: 

Application form* and 
job Doeoriptlona ara avail 
able rrom Th» genaraj 
Secretary, Y.M.C.A., po 
Whetstone Lane. _ Rlrkan- 


The college is based in Lusaka, Zambia and continued 
expansion of its Business Studies and Management 
Development programmes has created a new post In the field of 
Business Statistics and Basic Computing 


Candidates must have suitable FE teaching experience, 
preferably at B.TEC Higher National level or equivalent. 
Courses currently offered by the college include AAT, ACCA 


and dL 


The selected candidate will be offered a three year renewable 
contract, and an excellent remuneration package including free 
housing, car and paid home leave for self and family 


This is an ideal opportunity to gain broad based overseas 
experience, fin the first instance applicants should send a CV to 
me, Sarah Smith, Consultant to the College. 


Business Development Consultants (International) Ltd 
63 Mansell Street London El 8AN 


01-4880155 












OVERSEAS continued 

| Posts 

• Overseas 

• Yemen Arab 

• Republic 

• Teacher of English 

• as a Foreign Language 
2 Ras Katenib Power 

• Station, near Hodeida 

— Dutlaa: To provide English Language 

• Training (or Power Station parson nel under 

• the direction of e SenlorTaacher, Including: 

• testing and evaluating the Engl ish language 

• level a and needs of staff, cur r leu lu m design, 

• timetabling,materials writing, teaching; to 

4 makea monthly progress report to l he 

• British Council. 

• Quellflaatrona: Candidates should be 

• single males, or If marrledthay will be given 

• an unaccompanfed contract; they should 

• have a postgraduate diploma in TEFLand 

• ESP experience, preferably In industry. 

• Experienced an Are b/Muslim society 

• desirable. 

• Salary: On e scale £8,614 - £12,507 pa tax 

• free. 

• Benefit!: Free furnished accommodation; 

5 use of car; overseas allowance: outfit 
0 allowance; baggage allowance. 

• Contract: One year contract with the British 

• Council commencing October 1984. 

• Cloalngdats for applications: 7 

• September 1984. 

a NB. Telegram enquiries only or telephone 
m 01 580 8572extn. 62. 

^ Re fore nee: 84 A106T 

! Key English 
!Language 
! Teaching 
! Scheme 


Ovaraeae Allowance: Nil—£3,636 per 
annum depending on satary and marital 

status. 

Reference: 84 K 89 T 


• Guinea 

• English Language 
a Teaching Adviser 

• Department of Letters, 

2 University of Conakry 

• ’ .Dutteat The holder qfthto new pqat will be 
-'T 5ife»PonWblafor er ranging regular seminars 

• pn methodology for University teachers of 

• English; advising the Headofthe English 

• Sactlon and Department of Letters on 

• curriculum; designing end Introducing an 

• ELT methodology course far student s 

• training to become teachers at higher 

• education level; developing and Advising on 

• . the selection of materials for use by 

• counterparts and other Un Iversi ty teacher 
•. trainers; advising University authorities, 
a' Ministry of HlgherEducatlon and British 
a Council Representative Senegal on British 

• Technical Cooperation tral nlng awe rda lor 
_ ELTat higher education level. Book 

Presentation Prog ra mme and other 
a ![ 8 ™ n,80f QDA/Britlah Council support for 
T ELTIn Qulnee; some methodology teachina 

• to students spsclallalng In English. 

• Special Qua Ilf I oat Iona: Degree In 

2 Englleh/Modem Languages end MAIn . 

■ Applied Linguistics; teacherlralning end 
a materia to production experience et 

• university level essential plus at least 5 

a vod'to, experience of EFL teach tog overseas 

• particularly In Francophone Africa. Good 

• written and spoken French. 

Cl T.0B1-£16,311 per annum. 

- aaaaaa 


Oman 

Teacher Trainer 
English Language 
Teaching Unit 
Ministry of Education and 
Youth Affairs 
Muscat 

Duties: To conduct courses using materia to 
provided by the Chief Teacher Trainer and to 
provide feedback on materials: to assist 
local Inspectors In thalr teacher training role; 
foadvlse. as necessary, onmatters relating 
to the staffing and conduct of in-service 
seminars and training courses. 

Special Qualifications: Candidates, male 
only, must have a degree In English or 
Mode rn Languag as plus eit her a one-year 
TEFL qualification followed by 7years' 
relevant experience or MA In Linguistics 
followed by 6 years’ relevant experience. 
Salary: £9,716-£11.69Bperennum. 
Overseas Allowance: £1,190-£6.363 per 
annum depending on salary level and 
marital Btatua. 

Rate ran oe: 84 K 29 T 

Tanzania 

Senior Lecturer/Reader, 
Communication Skills Unit 
University of Dar-es-Salaam 

Duties: As senior member of team of 3 
KELTsto teach communication skills in 
English to undergraduate first yeBr students, 
to assist in teaching et postgraduate level, to 
prepare teaching and learning mate rials, to 
coordinate courses wllhln the facul ty of Arts 
and Social Sciences and to undertake 
administrative duties as assigned In the 
department. 

8pacfal Qualifications: MA In Applied 
Linguistics; 5 years’ poat-MA experience 
Including teaching at university level, 

PHWtoAtlflnett WMf^lwssS ? 1 ,,n 9 ul8,lca 

Specialization In avaluatfan/lastlng 
procedures desirable. 

Salary: £11,081—£16,311 par annum. 

Overseas Allowance: £2B8-£6,8E7 

depending on salary level and marital status. 

Reference: 84 K13T 

Yemen Arab 
. Republic 

AssiatantTeacher Trainer 
(South) 

Ministry of Education, 

Taiz 

This Is one oF4 KE LT pasta concerned with 
the Curriculum Implementation of the 
EngHsh for Yemen Prelect. The port holder 
will be responsible to the Head Teaoher 
Trainer In Sana'a. 

Dutres: To lead teacher training meetings 
and visit teachers In achoola; to make 
regular visits to Provincial Directors of 
Education end Inspectors and Council 
Representative; to Bdvlsa Inspectors on 
classroom observation techniques end 
. attend Inspectors' meetings; to identify and 
. train Yemeni counterparts. To enlst Head 
TeeoherTralnar In preparing teacher 
training packs and summaries; In 
monitoring/evaluating EFY 
Implementation; in preparing teacher 
training programme; in advising Media 
Producer arid pretoervfce Teacher Trainers: 
and In Bdvlslng/eidlng Ministry with Its 
examinations. To attend Project meetings; 


••••••••••••••••••••••I 

and to report to Ministry on EFY ® 

Implementation administrative matters. ® 

Special Qualifications: In-service teacher * 

training experience essential, plus ® 

experience of the Arab world, and soma ® 

knowledge of Arabic or willingness to learn. ® 
Salary: £8,718-£11,896 perannum. ® 

Overseas Allowance: £1,616- £6,631 per f 

annum depending on salary and marital ^ 

status. ^ 

Reference: 84 K 25 T * 


The following post is also 
funded under Britain's Aid 
programme to developing 
countries: 

Bhutan 

Principal 

Kharbandf Technical School, 
Phuntsholing 

Duties: (Divided In the ratlo80:40 
administration to teaching.) To ba 
responsible for overall administration of the 
School; to teach at all levels to Improve 
technical standards at the School; to 
supervise boarding school duties; to 
Improve existing course and introduce 
technical courses; to liaise with local 
employera and public departments to daviae 
relevant training courses; to supervise 
workshops; to be responsible for 
procurement of food a nd provisions and raw 
materiato for the courses run at the school; 
to be responsible for administration of the 
budget for equipment. 

8peolal Qualifications: Candidates, 
preferably mala aged 35-60, must have a 
degree or equivalent in an engineering 
Bub|ect, a recognised teaching qualification 
and at least 6 years' experience at secondary 
level of technical schools of which at least 2 
should have been overseas. Boarding 
school experience and a knowledge of the 
Indian sub-continent ere desirable. 

£1*60?" r1 "* ,R1_rM 4RdnnrannumnliJBB 

Reference; 84 K 41T 

General Quallf loatlona far all abova 
posts: Candidates must beUKeltfzena with 
a British educational background. 

Benefits: Salary free of UK Income tax; free 
family passages; children's education 

ailowanceand holiday visits; fraafurnished 

accommodation; outfit allowance; medical 
scheme; baggage allowance; paid leave- 
employer’s contribution to a recognised 
superannuation scheme or an allowance of 
11%of salary In lieu. 

Contracts: Contracts will bewtththe 
Brlttoh Council far 2 years Initially. 

Closing data for Application: 10 
SKSE \ 8B4 £ >r 1 Tenz, nl«i 14 September 

S? 8 pubi;r' ■ 0m " n ind Yam6n 

ltt,, * and * n ■PPltortfanform, 
please write, quoting tho post reference 
numbarto: Overseas Educational 
Appointments Department, The British 
Council, 86-91 Tottsnham Court Road, 
LondonWlPODT. 


•ooioo9 rrn « 

§ss:ss§The ■ ■ : 

SSS2SSS British • 

ss§:§ss Council : 


■ - -y-ni 

Teaching Appointments ■ 

^ r^iimn 'i'll).... 

PersQnndl Officer (MJU, • . 

Alrvyork,Limited. . "A. * ; • .-‘A: 

**t. ■A yk. x .’■dtlfcy/'i\tiV (u 


Christian Teachers 

reiieino work. Apply to John 

Moviame^hon 

1AH 1Q S B C ° ln V HorUi. ALd 
1A«. S.a.e. plaaau. (11476) • 

— • - ■ 460000 

EGYPT 

Ichc&L IMa primary , 

• required <re- 

fn. 

h? 1 street; HellopO- 

‘I*. Cairo, Egypt. (Opil 7 j • 

1 : • 480000 


SOUTHERN ITALY 


1 *’• ■ 11 ' • >.•, t k«i •; j JC ■* : i{. 
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ABIA BRUSSELS 

ra of English with THE dRITlnn c-h,.— 

gree and Special- BRUSSELS 8 " SCH OOLOP 

nu In EFL arn requlrag for Nniwn. 1 ,. 

a Primary School of English. A 

Arabia- Salary exparlancad graduata k U 5!^, Bn 4 

1.200 per month. tor teaching'acroil 

r 9 - 10 months range and tfirouahoutli?. Bhll| ty 

Iona of runewnl dary age range ta 

2 years, Appll- entrance. nBB ,a Unlveralt, 

■ova experience In . ..'JPPJV with full , 

Allah to students n^W-he J he HeadmttEfr “tKS 
1 years old. Fur- "J- 8 ? 00 ’ of BruiMi' i.jj’ 1 

□ mindelation for IB. 11B&0 T»r‘ 

a available only. vur " n - Balgulm. TEB 480 «S 

muRt nrnvIriA pm. - w 


SAUDI ARABIA 
Male Teechera of English with 
Dachelor Degroa and Special¬ 
ised Tralnlnu In EFL arn 
needed for a Primary School 
In Saudi Arabia. Salary 
£ 1,000 to £ 1,200 per month. 
Contract Tor 9 • 10 months 
with provisions of runewnl 
for further 2 years. Appli¬ 
cants inuHt hava experience In 
Teaching Engllah to students 
DBtd 6-12 years old. Fur¬ 
nished accommodation far 
single aiatus available only. 
Applicants must provide re¬ 
cent photo and Tel. No. Poal- 
tlonn open as of 5tli Sept. 
19B4. 

Apply with full details to;- 
The Secretary. 29 The Cliff. 
Eden Lodge. Roodean, Bright¬ 
on. (08975) 460000 


SINGAPORE 


Our associated school In 
Singapore requires qual¬ 
ified EFL ceacnors from 8 
October 1984. 18-month 
contract initially. Appli¬ 
cants should have the fol¬ 
lowing MINIMUM require¬ 
ments; Uppor Second Class 
Degree, and a 4-week RSA 
Frep. Cert. In TEFL. 

For further details and 
an application form, pleaae 
send an up-to-date CV to: 
the In lingua Teacher Ser¬ 
vice, 10 Ration Park 
Road. Birmingham B16 
9JJ. (OBI 181 460000 


GREECE 

ISfflKSr language l °.ch^ 

Iwff,EEm- 
manoyhlldoy 19. 173 - 64 p 
Pallron, Greece. (11467: 

—_ 460000 


■GULF STATES 
THE CIVIL AVIATION 
COLLEOE 

Require a Matha/Phyalcs In¬ 
structor to teach these sub¬ 
jects 'A* Level. Applicants 
should hava a good honours 
degree in Physics with a mini¬ 
mum of tan years teaching ex¬ 
perience of teaching In the 
Scottish or English education¬ 
al avatam would be an advan¬ 
tage. Previous gulf experience 
would also ba an advantage as 
would an Interest In Aviation. 

Salary Scale: US Dollars 
2300 per month with dollar 
30 annual increment. .... 

Principal 

n'i! 08, « P-O. Box 4050. 
Doha, Qatar. (09133) 460000 


SPAIN 

GALICIA 

0 r^,_£® Bch J r w «nt«d ror 1 st 
With te-rh i 5 PB " lBh . "P-nltine 
rarVLrf “Shine exparlonca pra- 

S5Stowdf.““ -1 r8HQrt nonr 

sS&iTWSXP as"a? 

fosaon boforo >Wd 


SPAIN 

Academy, N. Spain, needs 
T.E.F.L. qualified stalT far 
Sont. Soma Spanish deairubln, 
k. A.E. to Powlar, High 
View, Lltchard Rise, 

Bridgend, Mid Glamorgan. 
(OBBSB) 460000 


JAMAICA 

Yenr 1884/8^® Ao “dem1c 
September, ^1984. ,lBrllnB 

tbSSESSAVS^SS^ 

“ racognlsed # ri 

ssnsuT?"— * , "'‘ 

.r{“oVtr! r M u ““S“*. C 5£ 

“"^e. r o r »duate degraa 0 
*‘ u rilo ert. Teaching si- 

T. h *L B uoceasful appltcsni 
“'J. 1 be required to pis D 
teach courses tn ths 
,“ d practice or ths 
2D design elements of col- 
? ur > shape, movement, 

SZ"SU&: m « ,,fodr * wI 

ED U CATION. ,N ART 

„ApP ,,c antB should have a 
minimum of e masters da- 
area In art education with 

undergraduate studies In 
2r» a u ?M« n ^ nd aludla 
■£*• Experience In teaching 
tertiary level, la dealr- 
ebia but not essential. The 
successful applicant will ba 
required to plan the curri¬ 
culum for an undergradu¬ 
ate programme in art 
education and to teach a 
minimum or three 13) 
courage and co-ordinate 
th a entire art education 
programme. 

3. TUTOR IN PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHY 

Applicants should hava s 
minimum of M.P.A. or 
equivalent in photography 
and related studies in 
graphic design from a rec¬ 
ognised unlveralty/art 

sohool. Five (Si years ex¬ 
perience as a photographer 
With work in nhoto-Jour- 
llluMtlalUiIi sml 
communication advertising, 

. .The successful applicant 
will ba required to plan 
ar >d teach second, third 
and fourth year courses In 
photography for ths 
graphic arts. 

Salaries are at approved 
government rates far 
teaohers/lecturea In terti¬ 
ary Institution. 

All applicants should ba 
accompanied by a curricu¬ 
lum vitae a portfolio of at 
least tan (10) slides of re¬ 
cent work, coplse of dlplo- 
ma/d agrees, two ( 2 ) letters 
of recommandatloba and 
should be addressed to: 
The Director, Jamaica 
School of Art, Cultural 
Training Centra. 1 Arthur 
Wlnt Drive, Kingston 3. 
(08732) _ 460000 

SPAIN 

Required for September a 
toachor af English for six soa 
seven year olaa. 

Please forward curriculum 
vltao, references and photo¬ 
graph urgently to: The Prin¬ 
cipal, Coleglo Oe M. 
Poletairo, San Pedro 
Maxonzo, 27 S antJ •ft?», d, 
Compostela, Spain, (08950^ 


Administration Local Education Authority 


NORFOLK 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

SENIOR ADVISER 

FOR PERSONAL AND SOCIAL EDUCATION AND HOME 
ECONOMICS. 

Salajry:8oijlbuiy-BurnhamH.T. Group B£13,953- 
£15,189 p.a. 

Applications are Invited for the appointment of a Senior 
Advtear to work as a member of a County team underine 
direction of the Senior Inspector and to be responsible tor 

.I .i_inA.urCaliiAaM 





KGS 


/ . " 


l , together with Home Economics. Applicants should have 
■ good qualifications and appropriate, relevant experience. 

; Application forms and further details on receiptof 
i .8,8*6. from Cdunty Education Officer, Education ; 
i Department. County Halt, Martlneau Lana, 

aasaie 
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Administration 

Local Education Authority 


continued 



Buckinghamshire 
Education Department 


Senior Education 
Officer 

(Further Education) 

Principal Officer Range 
£17,463-£19,104 p.a 

Slanging 'reaponsIbSii 'toMhl admlnSralton and 
devetopment of further education, the careers service and 
Manpower Service Commission work. Although adult 
educatton Is separately administered by the County's 
-Youth and Community Service, this post will hava 
responsibilities for the" development of opin learning 
syatema and adult training across further and adult 
education. Applicants should be graduates with teaching 
experiance and experience In educational administration. 
SS Sy d , e ^'! 8 a l d “PPHoalion forms from Chief Education 
SffSSC i 9? unf y Hall, Aylesbury. HP20 1UZ 
^lephone Aylesbury 5000 Ext. B3B). c/oslng date for 
receipt of applications; 14 September 1884. 


■ wiiihhi | mi uiinauy uu irovvi\ji i 

IP41LJ and should be returned by 14th September, 1984. 

16121) 


0 London Borough ,, 

rof ENFIELD 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT J ■Sj 

basketball development officers 

PND7635 per annum 
Help Develop the Game of Basketball 
In. Enfield 

enlhuslastlo and energetic person Is required to work 
the Reoreatlon DMafon of the London Borough ot 
nnfleld until the end of March 1984, to develop the sport ol 
•WketbalMn the area. 

jJJiO-iob entails working with existing Junior Borough teams, 

« encourage greater participation amongst youngsters and 

Swougfi 80 C ° Ur8ea and ooach,n 9 cBntaB wK™ 0 the 

JJ^SiKsCessful applicant will work an average 28 hour 
J2W]ncludlna some evenings and week-ends, which has 
taken Into account In determining the ajjove salary. 
^Basketball cOabhlng qualification la required and 
B2!?I Bne * wl ” bB fl’ven to applloants with experience of 
Pfaylrtg or coaching at league level. 

JWfetiqn forms and job description are available 
l? ofou 9 h Parks and Reoreatlon Officer, P.0. 
«m?J£’ Civlc Centra, Silver Street, Enfield, Middx. For 
“ SJojJjW'discussion please ring Malcolm Stroudley 
ext. 2782. Closing date 14th 
o^ptetnber1984. Please quote renrOnce MG/244.^^ 


Careers Officer 



fuddrrfi! 


Education Department (Schools Dlvlsfon) 

— m^THPPtm * .-. 

EDUCATION OFFICER- 
Suffolk House, Lowestoft 

Poet E.181 

Senior Management 3 £14,034 - £16,033 p.a. 
^plications are Invited from suitably qualified persons for ‘ 
the post of Assistant Education Officer Northern Area, based 
at Suffolk House, Lowestoft. 

The poslholdsr will actively support the Area Education 
Officer In maintaining and developing the education service 
within the Northern Area of the County. 

This Is a demanding management post. Applicants must be 
graduates with experience of educational administration at a 
responsible level who have also held a senior teaching 
position In a school. 

An essential car user allowance Is attached to this post and 
generous assistance with removal expenses are available. 


Grantham S £7,19l-£7,896 

nnrirtn^D 1 at the careers Office 

rating 00 Ro ? d ’ 9 rantham - t0 undertake the full 
range of vocational guidance duties The Dost is 

goTngTaTning 1 !he CUrTen! postho,d0r is und0r " 

nSri ro ted i DCG coursss - Subsistence expenses 
and casual user car allowance are payable and 

applicants must hold a full current driving licence 

Application forms and further details are avail- 

pffiffiESSas* 

Closing Date: 11 September 1984. 


Lincolnshire 

County Council 


Gwent County Council Monmouth District Council 

DEPUTY MANAGER 

Monmouth Leisure Centre 

Burnham Headteacher Group 3: £9.948-£10 974 (Sublact in 

i mana fl® ment be able to demonstrate drive 
enthusiasm and organising ability. 

JSfS!S» of qwna qenwnt at a school-basBd centre, or 
other dual use establishment would be an advantage. 

Monmouth Leisure Centre haa a swimming pool with a social 
area, community suite, floodlit all-weather area, grass pitches 

S the fadllt,B8 of the modern apprehensive 

school. There Is a purpose-built youth centre on site. 

hJKf 2EM, V 8ed ma, , nly by the sch00t durln 9 the day and 
hepuMc during evenings, weekends and school holidays. 

In addition to the recreational facilities, tha 




officer cover, in conjunction with two centre supervisors. The 
Manager and the Deputy are assisted by an appropriate 
ancillary staffing structure. 

Application forms can be obtained from the Director of 
Education, Staffing Section, Gwent County Council, 
Cwmbran, Gwent, and are returnable by: 12th September, 
19B4. (MW) 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FROM THOSE WITH NECESSARY 

ATTRIBUTES FOR THE Wa flEGAnpLeSS OF RACE, CREED. 
NATIONALITY, DISABILITY. AQE OR SEX 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

SENIOR CAREERS OFFICER 
(HANDICAPPED YOUNG PEOPLE) 

This post provides a careers guidance, job and training 
placement and follow-up service to phyalcally and mentally 
handicapped young people In the Rochdale Borough. 

......_. jm i_L._ In anhnnle 0(1 tfS niPQ 


neilUlUapHOU yuuny HOWP 10 --„- ,_ 

Duties will Involve working In schools, colleges, onjrelning 
schemes and with the young unemployed. Exlenshra Haieon 
work Is required with a range of educational, medical &nd 
Government agencies. ■ 

Applicants should be professionally qualified M-T®*® 8 ® lhfl 
Diploma In Careers Guidance or equivalent) and have 
experience ol working as a careers Officer. 

An esaental UBer car allowance la payable, therefore, applicants 
must possess a lull current driving licence. 

Assistance with removal expenses etc and housing 
accommodation may be available. .... m ^e Chief 

pSSmSt 

Street. Rochdale 0L161XG (Tel 47474 Exl; 862) to be 
received not later than 17th September 1084. (’W) 


Reach half 
a million 



HERTFORDSHIRE 
officb NA1, EDUCAT, ° 1 '' 

. Can tr ®' Tha 
Commona, Welwyn Garden 

*'STR AT IV E 
ASSISTANT 

Fun s »e' B mb*r , 19B4. 

•dll lima ■ 32 Wnnkm naF 

year-Scal a 3 - £7 191 

* 7 -rf.H 6 ^i! UB rr,n oa aliawanra. 
h« I V.«,?2 rBon “PFolntad. will 
5* Ullictt manager and dIbo 
S»areapona Willy for non- 

n li-nnaport. 

fi “rV “^Plication 
Divisional Educa¬ 
tion 2 1 r I i . c ,rf r whom appiica- 
rian should ba returnee! to as 
aoon as poaalble. ( 08514 ) 

___ 480000 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY AND 
SUNDERLAND L.E.A. 

(D.B.S. ADULT 
UNEMPLOYED 
PROGRAMME) 

Applications are invited from 
man and women, arailuataa 
and and non-araduate*. for 
“1® poal of Develop men l 
Officer to lnltlato Adult 
Education aLtlvitios amonuit 
tha unemployed. men and 
women. In Sunderland. The 
upnaLni«a will work Jointly 
Tor Sunderland L.E.A. «ncl 
*he University's Department 

of Adult and Con I In in ii H 
Education. The Job will lu< 
for TWO YEARS. It will ho- 
Qln an OCTOBER let. 198-1 or 
as soon an possible thereaf¬ 
ter: atnrtlra salary £7,404 
p a. (under review). 

Applications (no forms] to 
J-F. Dixon, 32 Old El vet. 
Durham (Tel: 64466, Ext. 
306) from whom further par¬ 
ticulars can ba obtained. Rn 
turn applications within n 
fortnight of tha nppearanen or 
thU advoniaoment. (OB765) 

480000 


Social Services 

Assistant Principal 
(Education) 

Fin n art House (Mixed) CHfE) 

£10,905-£13,134 fnc. 

The Asslslam Principal will be expected to consolidate and 


examinations and e City and Guilds Foundation Course. 
Considerable experience In teaching disturbed children with 
special [earning difflcullles Is required as is management 
responsibility In a residential setting. Good accommodation Is 
available. 

E*J2f* r lntofma,,on con,acl Chris Faithful I, Principal, on 089 
ZBZ146. 

AppllcaUon forms available from the Principal, Finnart House. 
Walah Manor, Crowboraugh. East Sussex TN6 3RB. Cloaino 
date: 14th September, 1984. M 

AN EQUALOPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER (3B 87, 




EDUCAT 


METROPOUTAf 

^BOROljpHOF 


Roc 
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(School Paychologloai Service) 

Scale 2: (£3,595-E4,215) (Half-time) 
Applications are Invited from qualified Social Workers, prefer¬ 
ably experienced In Field Work, lor tha above post. 

The successful applicant will be required to work in the 
Abertlllery. Nanlyglo, Abergavenny and Tredegar areas and 
wfll be based el The-School Psychological service Office, 
Tredegar. Times of duty are yet to be arranged. 

There will be an opportunity to take part in varied and 
ohalianalno work wllh children, young people, famines, sehpols 


authorised Journeys. 

Further details and application forms are available from 
the Chief Executive Officer, Personnel Section, County 
Hall, Cwmbran, Gwent NP44 2XH. Closing date; 14tfi 
September, 1984. 


OwtfKy 




EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

EDUCATIONAL 

PSYCHOLOGIST 

£9,099-£l4,808 p.a. Inc, (starting salary dependent upon age 
end experience). . 

Applicants should be suitably qualified educational 
psychologists who hold an honours degree in psychology, two 
years teaching experience and post-graduate training. 

Duties Indudeihe assessment of children, planning and 
over-seeing Individual teachlng/interventfon programmes in 
mainstream and special schools as wall as advisory work In 
schools. The School Psychological Service also has plans to . 
expand its In-service contributions to tha Borough In tne 
coming academic year. Wllhln the Borough, Educational 
P8ychotoglsi8 work closely wllh other members of the support 
services. 

Tha person appointed will work In the Twickenham and Whitten 
area and willbe a member of aclinic team network. An 
essential user's car allowance la payable. 

Informal enquiries Mlsi Ann Proffitt, Principal Educational 
Psychologist {01-8921962). 

Forms and details from ths Director ol Education, Regal 
House, London Ftofid. Twickenham TW13QB (01 -8911433, • 
exl. 281) returnable by 21 September 1984. 

London Borough of 

RICHMOND UPON 
THAMES 
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Educational Psychologists 


Education Department 

SENIOR 

EDUCATIONAL 

PSYCOLOGIST 

Soulbury (Burnham H.T. Group 9) 
£1&027-£16,281 p.a. 

An experienced Educational psychologist is required to 
(pin a team of a lx seniors who work closely with the County 
Educational Psychologist in the organisation and develop¬ 
ment of the School Psychological Service in this largo 
County. 

The School Psychological Service In Essex Is being 
reorganised to enable four of the Senior Educational Psy¬ 
chologists to operate as area team leaders and the remain¬ 
ing two to take a County wide special iat role. 

Initially, the successful applicant will be appointed to lead 
a team of six Educational Psychologists in the South East 
Area of the County based In Hadlelgn or Southend-on-Sea, 
but opportunities will exist for the duties of specialist and 
area team leaders to be rotated amongst them by 
agreement. 

As wail as possessing substantial experience, appropriate 

S uaMficatlons and the skills necessary to lead a profes- 
onal team in an area, the successful applicant will have a 
commitment to working constructively with senior col¬ 
leagues towards the development of a well co-ordinated 
ana effective School Paychologicai Service. 

Application forme and further details available from the 
County Education Officer (P), P.O. Box 47, Chalmeford 
CM1 1LD. (Tel: 0246267222, Ext. 2628}. 

Informal enquiries can be addressed to J. Acklaw, County 
Educational Paychloglst at the above office {Ext. 2643). 
Closing date: 14th September 19B4. 

. _ £3877) 






County Council 






Education Department 
Re-advertisement 

AREA EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGIST 

.SKSSSSW 

,OTm * —« hi 


Examiners 

ARTS EXAMINATIONS 
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rpr «n administrator 
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Miscellaneous 


I J Th * Sutloa • will iiuiind ionntlon on BAr or'ev 
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»:• Applications . wa inviiort' 1 ‘ . 85£? , lV la/I4 8l Mary'« 
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LLINDLEV 

EDUCATIONAL TRUST 

Duo lo continuing expan¬ 
sion the Trust In vita ap¬ 
plications for additional 
permanent vacancies on 
their training staffs. Apply 
by tal options to tlte 
spproprlnta Centro Mana¬ 
ger for details. 

SW1NTON CASTLE 
North Yorkshire 

The new management 
centre require established 
training officers with ln- 
dustrlal/commorclal experi¬ 
ence who wish to change 
their position Into the ex- 
citlno world of develop¬ 
ment training for managers 
and supervisors coupled 
with the use of outdoor 
pursuits as the learning 
vehicle. 

Tel: Roger Farbrother • 
□769 89354. 

HOLLOWFORD CENTRE 

Csstleton, Derbyshire 

Experienced trainers ere 
required with practical ex¬ 
perience of Y.T.S. and 
youth programmes with re¬ 
sidential modules. A qual¬ 
ification In at least one 
outdoor pursuit Is essen¬ 
tial. 

Tel: Chris Chilton 

□433 30577. 

CLAIRE YOUNG 
PEOPLE'S CENTRE 
Maslinm, North Yorkshire 

Trainers who are qual¬ 
ified In outdoor puraulta 
and have experience of 
young people's needs are 
Invited to apply. 

Tol: Dart Sheridan 

0769 89300. 

OR write for details and 
application farm Indicating 
which centre you ere In¬ 
terna ted In to: The Direc¬ 
tor or Training. Llndley 
Educational Truat Ltd., 
Tha Old Vicarage. Castle 
Street, Csstleton, via 
Sheffield, 830 BWO. 

N.B. The Truat has a 
rirm Interdenominational 
Christian foundation and 
applicants should be aware 
of the emphasis this will 
have for successful appli¬ 
cants. 108994) 660000 


EXPANDING NATIONAL 
TV 

as'S'K”"'-;: 

5*"** ' **«»] with people I. 

front all walks of Ufa. 

art 

Positions are Available 
tSea?^ 1 V 1 V DP so 

PJ?J” state preferred 
location on BAF or cv 

is at 

ypur own expanse. 


WINCHESTER HEALTH 
AUTHORITY 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
AND PROMOTION 
FACILITATOR - 
EDUCATION 

A newly created post to 
develop health education 
In schools and colleges. 
UJSEP.JK*U be a particular 
■*»« uu*iiitui¬ 
tions In health education 
easential The appointment 

Merc CTjlift. The’success- 

vvoulcf rt h e ve ^"We 1 'o ppcfrtu n 1 
Jfv to atwdy Tor a higher 
h oalth education 

2mptSnV" IV * r,lly of 8outh ’ 

■hould be 

non-smokers. 

Enquiries to Qllllan 
Beal, District uJiKE 
Education Officer H *tbP 
10862) 60661. EstV 64. 

^wK!(i?« 6 o5r a ' 

Septa m bar, ?ikV. , n 

fflB.IMfr §i!" 


Outdoor Education 

IISPSpi 

Rvacw 

taw.WMfr-"*E«Si 

DEVON 

LODGE OUTDGnn 
ADVENTURE CENTRE ° R 

»SaaS^5aK- 


ninht- COH ’ fr ° m per 

BEST: peobla. actlvl- 

"ffh rfsii ,o r;rf r .* N ^„„v'“- 

on oaifa 

— : ■ • fi8oobo 

„ LOTHIAN 
REGIONAL COUNCIL 

: "feBafav" 1 

W&WWsaSMW . 

hy Dunoon, Argyll ■ 


and .season ticket loan. - 
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be roturned by 14th 


(0S996) 
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Applications arA Invltmi 

«»S 

• or , the above post at this 
residential centre. Aonii 

JSsl' vSBui'few®;- 

f£ V rffi?c n hA B n U S l ^ n#l ^,! 1 ? 

burSh EH3 pjj. (09317* ■ 

.680000 


SOUTH DEVON 

COURTLANDB CENTRE 
Klngsbrldge. S. Devon 
School Journeys. Field 
Courses. Outdoor Pursuits. 
Coastal and Moorland loca¬ 
tions. Comfortable, compre¬ 
hensive facilities, goad rood, 
licensed bar. Free preview 
weekends. 

Contact Tha Course Mana¬ 
ger. Tel: 034 893 227. 

(08794) 6BOOOO 


English as a 
Foreign Language 


BOURNEMOUTH 

REA COURSES AT ITTC 

Learn to teach English 
as a foreign language at 
the International Teacher 
Training Centra. Bourne¬ 
mouth. The Centre runs 
regular 4 weak Introduc¬ 
tory caurias leading to the 
Royal Society of Arts Pre¬ 
paratory Certificate in 
Teaching English as a 
Foreign Language. 

Far details, write to: 
ITTC. 674 Wtmborile 
Road, Bournemouth or 
Tel: (0202) 929337. 

(00162) _ 700000 

NOTTINGH AMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

EATON HALL 
INTERNATIONAL 

PRELIMINARY 

CERTIFICATE IN TEFL 

LICENTIATE DIPLOMA IN 
TEFSL (LTCL) 

DIPLOMA IN TESP (Dip. 

TESP) 

A combination of Dis¬ 
tance Learning followed by 
Residential Block for 
teachers or graduates lead¬ 
ing to the qualifications 
llated above. Distance no 
problem. 

Write for details to: The 
Registrar, Ref. TESI3, 
Eaton Hall International, 
Retford, Nottinghamshire 
DN2B OPR or Tel: (0777) 
706441. (09828) 700000 


Computer Sortwere Pub- 
llehera eeek Ideas for work¬ 
able E.F.L. Programs. 

Plaaae contact: In Service 
Systems, Box No. TES 00241, 
Priory House, St. John's 
Lane. EC1M 4BX. (08899) 

700000 

«hooi ■tiff!*"®?'! iWi; 
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(even! n ga’lVjoa 722? 61 700000 

EF *i specialist FOR 
ARABIAN GULP 

* . fb.Mlollata in 

mataidaia^rifiSEIV an d cuurae 
oifiVJ.H r devoTopmont re- 

Qiilred for September poat- 
rSSm Applications Invited 
„ r ®J unmarried British 
R, p *1««taa with experience 

S ™ S3-.8S&SS 
Si 0 .:ir. c : r i.f; r v»? r v“ d "''. 


n. A i P ^!l before 7th 

?o. P ThP*Es w,,h fu|1 cv 

E nauJl? t M “naglng Editor, 
, " 0, * B b Language Teaching 
‘ft? .Arab, Worid/Ox- 
lfo5a- n, x? rB ^ ty Pr "«- Ely 

teSj, Wl5 OV 3°RA 8tr ^5! 

.01-409 1343. (09181) TeI " 
700000 


Personal 


announcements 


can be placed by 


Appointments 

Wanted 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL Supplemen t' ■'.g * 

‘“S Ji'J- 

lentS DrorM,ion* llQbls TsJ&bfa 

MOHTaAGE Vr,te '“S 
MHMI TANTS, 23 8tanstMri N S, U1 " 
gr, Cheam Roai • u M Bn ’ 
Surrey SMI 2AY. (64IB0, ' 
EH. Single, SO __ 800000 


HEADMASTER. Single, SO 

S lue. Very experienced. 

eeka past. Available Im¬ 
mediately. Running school 
and business aide. lioys and 
Blrls. H.S. Brook, Monk- 
santon Rrummar School. 
Holywell Avenue. Whitley 
Bay. 

720000 


QUALIFIED MONTESSORI 
TEACHER Hecks pre-school, 
nursery pusltlon. Creative 
curriculum design experi¬ 
ence. D. Gaffane. 9 Knatch- 
bull Rd, Camberwell SE5. 
(08523) 720000 


VOLUNTEER (f) Offers ser¬ 
vices to school or charity; 
Mid. East or N. Africa. 
Graduate (chem.), P.O.C.E., 
British (can teach EFL), 
some knowledge written 
Arabic. Experienced, good 
refs. Morton. Kentmnro, 
Kendal LAB 9JW, Phone 
0539 821743.(08976) 


720000 


Education Courses 


LINGUARAMA TEFL 
COURSES 

An Introductory Course In 
Teahtng English as a Foreign 
Language (one week). 

Lin guarani a |« an Interna¬ 
tional organisation with 39 
centres In tha United King¬ 
dom end abroad, employing 
some 500 teecbera. most of 
whom Join through our 
T.E.F.L. Couraen. 

Centres: London. Birming¬ 
ham. Manchester and Canter¬ 
bury (University of Kent). 
Dates: Summer: weekly July 9 
to September 3. 

Further Information: Please 
send A4-slze S.A-E. to 
T.E.F.L, Dept., Llnguerema 
Limited, New Oxford House, 
16 Waterloo Street, Birming¬ 
ham B2 5YG.(67910) 760000 


Personal 

Announcements 


H loaub V ! AMb fbrsonal 

,pom £10 ° arranged 
■°® url *y dr delay, 
fi^bell * Robison Ltd. 107 
Jermyn Stroet, London SW1 
‘ fo- Phone or cell 

SSC, written terme. Tel: 01- 
839 9956. (18196} 800000 


McGuiness on 


01*2533000 


-»••••..«• 


’^mediate ADVANCES. 

*80,000, Written 

snwR'9hSPvaa*- rbgion- 

B(™rt RU oT ?T D ' 31 Dover 
SJr^. ot, ^_ F J col ldllly, London 

Kift. cRTi» nmm HiiSi 

■-SSSTM-IB 

1 . re-mortgages; 
loans (money In 
2 1 X? yB ,Vx Hpjpatdwn 01-446 
5< 3 l, (16138) 1 800000 

'ISM* 

ri?'J Q ble. on rroa loan to 
nP»»tl^- B -■°A ,# A 1 ®* « nd orga- 

: °£«T'V; 

. i‘ , Booooo 

M 4op MU i?2.- MORTGAGEE, 

:-- nfcfe . -IKS» s 

ivf^SSSif*, vKSSSS 


aww- —- *oa 

*AL A L R OANB\ l M*‘: Na p OB7. 

* s 0 ^ o’'^'ranted * 

|o y r- w7&jrss ofSt 

swa.'Srji^sriF® 

_BOOOOO 

SAME DAY LOANS t post 
ALOANB. Unsecursd lu>V'. 
£2,000. FULL MORTGAGES 
dPd ramortgagas (or 

•i?S. e J«i r,, p Arr,,r s tasos con- 
fjbored. For written quota- 

Ltd 1 ' 1 V Ch T , i» nd „ I "*sstmsnts 
Ltd.. 4 The Green, R|rh. 

2!RW , A-9!SL pre »- To,: 01-040 
9839/2929. Establlshid 
1934. (32330) BOOOOO 


WRITE and aell Children 
Stories. Mall tuition Sales 
assistance. Pres booklet 
Children Features, (TES), 5/ 
Barkley Squaro, Selford, 
Manchestnr M3 6DE. 
(03 732) BOOOOO 


HOME LIFE IN JAPAN 

Conneol youull with Japsn tjvough 
TOMOi 

II you are thinking of going to Japan and 
Ilka to lesm out way or Ks, eihy donl you 
stay with a Japanese -faniBy? 

JAPANESE LANGUAGE 
SCHOOL 

Loam Japanese In Japan ITOMO wi 
help you la study and msks you He In 
Japan as easy as possibii. 

'Fix hsthsf Information end appfcafen 
details to. 

TOMO Communloetlons Lid. IB Great 
Newport 8L London WCiH TAJ. TEi 


For Sals 
and Wanted 


Tuition 


A phn«iwJ mpbr, PA* l ex- 

SS5SS- ^ Vnaas: 

niU y w3 UB “0 B 5 M.A. 

ci'.lSJI'S! 

Individual tuition. Putney 

f08QXRT el: To|! T89 8702. 
(08039) . 7700 OO 

H JL MK w TUTORS required 
P«™SSl!? Ut . Groat Britain. 

(T.E.S.). 

Chaadla House, Chemdle. 
Chas. Talc 061-428 2289. 
(24 hours). (08836) 770000 

&££S E8T ^. R TUTORS LTD 
Experlenaod tutors required 
ft?™ September to teach Phy- 

aaoorBShl pu -. ln °' n,0, °By and 
i° B °P r “bhy at new o and A 

flt-Vhsrfn« f .°t m oollago. Pro- 
tlon. ‘ ° Bch “ me opara- 

. PI ~ asa *ond CV to: Roohaa- 
tar Tutors Ltd, 23 Star Hill 
ro 8 C 7 h q 0 “ tar ' Kont ME] 1 XP, 
(08791) 770000 


CARPITS and Carpet Tils 
almost trade prices. Mb: 
makes. Free delivery. Cor 
dove Carpets, 87 Croei 
Green, Pormby, Nr, Liver 

? OOl. Tell 07048 74839 4 
1169. (95344) B6000C 


Holidays 

and AccommoilaHsfl 


ADVENTURE HOLIDAYS 3 
weeks Ksshmlre and 
Ladakh, Ottoman, Turkey 
and Black Ben, Syria, Hen- 
navariand, IBS Strasitiam 
High Road, London BW16. 
Tel: 01-762 6639. (91897) 
880000 

DRISCOLL HOUSE 200 single 
rooms, partial board, op 
n.w.. all amenities - Apply 
172 New Koni Kosd. Lan- 
don SE1. 01-703 4|73. 

(91896) 880000 

GO NAKED - THIS 9UMM8JJ 
Exciting 'get away from it 
nil' iiaturlat holidays a* 
South of France. Spain. 
Yugoslavia, Canary 
U.S.A. and Carlbbssn. lllos- 
tratod broohura on requsii 
from Eden Holidays, 47 
Brunswick Centre, London 

wci. Ton 9i*aa? 

(64907)_ 88° 000 

LAKE DISTRICT CARAVAN 
PARK. Selection of New * 
Used static holiday caravsn* 
for sale with all mains Mf; 
vices. Sited on a (*■•«. 
run park in area of out- 
a tending beauty. Dob* wei 
come lr kept on lead, sites • 
also available Tor own ears 
van if in uood condition- 
Violet Bank Carevnn P*rg; 
Tel: Cookermouth (0900) 

822169. (08879) 880000 


Properties 
for Sale 

^8£..drMiw..2Ss-3 

SSSLTBMg gjgi: - 

arnlsad butanol complst^ 
Useful outbulIdlnUB. . 

• field and playsr°“[]N 
of- 8 acres, very In« r ?f,. 
hillside land within ' jnj{| M 
would stilt outdpor sctivn 
In Nantlis vals. Nsar 
mountains. £ 67 . 000 , 

. Write* 
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Many features and reports that have been published in The 
Tunes Educational Supplement or The Times Higher 
Education Supplement are available in reprint form. Should 
you wish to obtain any of those listed, please complete the 
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riory House, St John's Lane, 


Modem Language Teaching 

A12 page feature including articles on the Foreign 
Language at Work scheme, understanding comprehension, 
and a report from the National Congress on Languages in 
Education. First published in TES on 3 February 1984. 

Price 80p. 

Computers 


TES Summary Improving London’s Schools’ 

A 3 page summary covering the main points in the 
Committee’s 104 recommendations. First published in TES in 
March 1984. Price 2 Sd...- - 


A 4 page edited version of the final report of the 
programme. First published in THES in May 1983. Price 25p. 

Business & Technician Education 

An 8 page feature containing contributions from Mr H. N. 
Raine, Chairman of the Business and Technician Education 
Council, Sir Robert Telford, Chairman of Marconi, and Dr 
George Tolley, Head of Quality at the Manpower Services 
Comrnission,to name but a few. First pubhshed in THES in . 
March 1984. Price 80p. 

Review.of 1983 . . , 


developments. First published in TES on 2 March 1984. 
Price £1.00. 

School Travel 

24 pages of school trips at home and abroad. Reprinted 
from two extras. First published in TES in January 1983. 
Price £1.30. 

School Visits 

. A 16page feature giving details of day trips to various 
museums, historical buildings and places of interest as well 
as covering Venture Weeks and a 'Do-it-yourself Europe’ 
survival course plus tips on how to make your school visit 
SB9y®gl® for both pupils and teachers. First published in 
, JES in February 1983. Price £1.00. 


Please send me the following reprints: 


Address.. 




i, 


"i^W^Osed:*........... 


A 6 page survey that discovers how academics m seven 
disciplines (Civil Engineering, History, Economics, Physics. 
Politics. Chemistry and Architecture) regard the standing of 
their subjects. Compiled from reports in the THES m 
December 1982 ana August 1983. Price SOp. 

THES Peer Review (ii) __ 4 0 . . 

A 2 page survey covering Business Management. Biology, 
andEnglish. First published in THES in January 1984. Price 25p. 

foM^hf&eTlffiSputSshed its secondfeature on IT. This 
includes articles on digital drawing-boards, geographical data 
sifting and other valuable information. First published m THES 

in March 1984. Pnce25p-___;____— 

Quantity 


Modem Language Teaching 
Computers 
School travel 
School Visits 

Improving London's Schools' 
Leverhulme Report . 

BTECH Education 
Review of 1983 
Peer Review <i) 

Peer Review (ii) 

Information Technology 



, payable lo Times Newspapers Limited and send this coupon to Lesley Griffiths, The Time. Supplements, Priory House, St John's Lene, tendon 
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WASHINGTON DIARY 
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I must have been bom lucky. Why 
else should the American Federa¬ 
tion of Teachers have chosen last 
week of all weeks to hold their 
annual conference in an othenvige 

I mass.* ,r s « 

Wwhln^SS?? “\ closed sensible 
SSriSK 1uan * hav e fled for the 
beaches. Even the press has deserted 

£SSh 5fc Cpt J°t a disgruntled few 
forced to spend the week reading Ms 

SiT 8 ? 8 tax , ret H™. the fourth estate 
was down ip Dallas watch ins the 
grronatjon ("Reagan -every £ch a 
&J. the New y ork 

arfsJi™** a xnse of mingled 

Sssds 

me, teacher conferences always evoke 
"^bivalent memories of Fred Jarvis 

S?S?°«S, nte * exc ^ ,b,c l«nfomfine 
Win??!S° n ‘he n «°ra of Yates 
Wine Lodge where, if memoiy serves ■ 

sssssEs* AFr - ih °^ 

a 3!“L /ejeradon is, of course, the 
8 teac hera' unions. 

Withonly6M 4 000mepibersitiscener- 

^ ■ H ^ r * z * t6e National 
5521*3 Association, and its mem- . 
bwhip of pearly two million. But the 
two unions compete ferociously for 
.members and squabble endlessly ab- 
d P ctr ? nal differences, 

*? °®? ,IS that I s obviously bat! 
^n?-^ ers , but good fpr the sort of 
P e op , « employed by. The TES . . 

" KMy first impressions were distinctly \ 


Scenes of Washington: Washington Monument, the White House and Lincoln Memorial. 

Peter David gets in among the Texas shorts and 'I love teaching' badges 

Never in Blackpool.. 


whisky sours and Torn Collinses and 
looking for all the world like tourists 
from Texas in bright shorts and tee 
rec °R n | 2 ?We only by their 
lapel stickers and large oink buries 
saying "I love leecta^Z ArnS 
t^a’c'ffrTra ° I1 ^ CrS 1 EVen down-trodden 

ssssa * 1 

debate as f entered focused on two 

8S > S^? aj - in8 effects of ihe 


i,~r~ ~ itwiamm « national 

^ts ^ oca, hunches. £ 
Jh® Vj"i fed States, the local branches 
negotiate separate pay deals with 
thousands ofschool districts. The 
inevitable result is rotten pay — when 

SSySiG'iSIlE? ? et abou J *2.000 
M aaih “ fhc 


agiNfffl Portance 

. X eti despite its dismal bargaining 

E*5SP«. ‘be APT sees itaelfas an 
important player on the national stage. 
It* president. Albeit Shanker. Fa 
veteran wheeler-dealer In the AFL- 

S5P , Tv5S fc *lf . ,00,h J“ S vento “ °f 

the Trades Union Congress, Mr 
Promotes himself by buying 
j?“ e I? fP amde every Sunday 

ss&a 

cable television networks. 

'piUS ^'importance justified? 
Fwtly. The unions numbers and 
money give it some real Dolitiml «i n .d 


i convention in San Frandsco and it will 
e contribute as much money as it legally 
1 can to Democratic campaign coffers as 
the November election approaches. So 
it was no real surprise when Geraldine 
Ferraro bolted from her tax problems 

gassa 

-5 .““a believer in unions," she 
dimmed unfeshionaWy. “Unions are 
good for teachers, they are good for 
Mhools and they are good for the 

«*e A*T luxuriates In 

attention from national poh'ticians its 

lx? IS 841,8 ™ ombers do not inevitably 
2L&.1!? 0 ? b? c when voting m 
preadenlial elections. Locally, how¬ 
ever, bad marks from the teacher 
Unions is a liability most congressmen 
and senators would like to avoid. 

worbffrnm t 8i ® htfat ° the Wdlls 

Sfl™ S dnjnous woman siting 

™Sn„.\2L the PL* 55 * tab,c - s he wai 
SS2“ b p“ u ? , j s he covers Washing¬ 
ton for a television station in Topeka , 
Kansas but had not yet discerned f 

AFT h£k £ aa8881ra $fc in any of the I 
AFT debates. Admittedly she had 

found a delegate from Topeka, but the 
2?K C n Was t< J° . llrt, midated by the 
SJI?i? roo,, ZJ® J obl the debate. The 
most she would promise was to give 
her reactions, b'ff the record 85 
exactly good television. 

Kansas 


in the federal budget for education. 
But why, I wondered, did he deseive 
an R for voting to make Martin Luther 
King s birthday a public holiday? And 
why give him another W for a vole 
leading to cuts in medicare? What had 

m 

questions came serendipitously, dur- 

,he con ference 
f.^ blt ' oa where computer manufec- 

i t t 7 IDE *? inlerest teachers 
l a . ,h £' r latest products. An earnest 
JjMP?. ^ e , nnsyIv ? nia thrust a bunch 
of leaflets into my hand and bet I did 
not realize that 30 per rent of the 
oFtSSS 0f the Atnerican Federation 
not teachers. It turns 
out that its nvalry with the NEA has 
persuaded the AFT to open its doors 
not oniy to school administrators but 
also nurses and other health profes- 

Sft yi? f eir ™teresS ffid 

unfonTTV by tbo J® ac her-dominated 
ffi fcj* 11 !! 88 cou,d he better, said the 
lady from Pennsylvania. 

Ho r® c ^ ,n ‘he grand ballroom, the 
delegates were waiting to hear a 

the a ° ve ™or 

SSnCi % B »H d an c J? Qnnous entour- 
age filed to the podium am id huge 

No 167 RtflfiKC 


applause. Having just persuaded h' 
legislature to vote in hefty tax increa; 
to pay for educational- reforms, th 
governor is currently the darling of th? 
AFT and he knows it. With true Texas! 
immodesty, he declares his new Ic 
Ration “one of the most sweepii_. 
edurerional refomi packages in hfi 1 
tory . And he wins additional ac ‘ 
lion by praising the cooperation T 
received from the Texas chapter of the 

ofthe W NEA deni8ratin8 ‘ hC obstinacy 

The refomi package, to bo honest, 
doesnot look at all bad. It includes 
$4,000 a year-increase In teacher pa>, 

. new pre-kindergarten classes, a cap op 
class sizes and more money for poorer 
school districts. But . the really big 1 
change, the one that shows that Texas; 
is serious about education, isa purge of 
extracurricular activities thflt,,fiave. 
been squeezing academic classes oiit Qf 
the school day. In Texas last yeaf. ohe. 1 
pupil missed 35 days of schools while , 
travelling around the state showing his ) 
prize-winning chicken at state fairs and.-- 
competitions. IF the governor has, his! \ 
way, the chicken will soon comehort^-/ 
to roost. 






fn fy eT chivalrous. I joined the hunt 
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2 There's purpose in i 
• »r payment for dc 

4 About'a -hundred 




1 Learning Heather 
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